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March 29th.—The newspapers have got a vary affecting story, how 
at Mr. Mathews’s Entertainment, a young man in the pit went into 
a fit, when Mr. Mathews personated the losing gamester ; and how 
Mr. Mathews came round and assisted to bring the young man to; 
how he patted his hands, splashed his face, thumped his back, and 
funked him with burnt feathers and smoking rag, and dosed him 
with hartshorn. All this was beautiful to read, and the only pity 
is that it is not quite true in all its circumstances. The fact is, that 
the young man did not go into tantarums at the scene of the 
gamester, but he fainted, as well he might, when Mr. Mathews let 
one of his abominable puns. This did put Mathews into a sad 
taking, for he thought at first that he had killed the man outright, 
and trembled for the consequences—a Coroner’s Inquest; verdict, 
died of a foul pun; deodand, the whole collection of Joes! With 
these apprehensions in his head he made a prodigious fuss no doubt, 
and.when the young man came to, the incident was turned to the 
advantage of Mr. Mathews’s Entertainment in the manner described, 
and converted, as has been seen, into a very nice newspaper puff. 

— Since I wrote the above, the following has appeared in the 
John Bull:— : 

“ At the English Opera House, Mathews has been nearly killing a 
man—not with work, but remorse; however little those who do not 
yet know the versatility of talent possessed by this most popular 
personage may be inclined to credit his tragic powers, such is the 
fact, that his tragic acting, in the detail of the progressive misery 
and madness of the gambler, is of a nature not only to melt the 
softer sex, but to overwhelm the spirits, AND ENDANGER THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE MALE PART OF THE AUDIENCE ! 

: = et * * 6 * * 

“ There is now a story afloat about Mathews (who if he be, as he 

has hitherto been called, the ‘son of Momus, is at least the nephew of 
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Melpomene!) which is this:—they say the principal offices | decline 
met we vaeit life without a special clause prohibiting him from 
crossing the sea in an open boat, or going to visit Mr. Mathews iy 
bit of tragedy—so powerfully affecting is it, that they consider it 
perfectly perilous to existence. Suffice it to say, that the gentleman 
who did faint was speedily recovered by care and attention, and that 
whatever anxiety Mathews might have felt for his restoration, he 
could not but be flattered by so strong a practical proof of his own 
dramatic powers.”—It was the bad pun that did it, nevertheless; but 
still, were I Mathews, it should be the ee scene—and : would 
hire six strapping fellows at least to go into hysterics regularly every 
night at that detaas and then I would not fail to advettise the affect- 
ing incidents in all the newspapers of the next day. 

30th.—Lord Byron was either addicted to bamming people who 
conversed with him most wickedly, or people who conversed with 
him are addicted to flamming most unmercifully. A M.Coulmann, a 
Frenchman, has published a. conversation with Lord Byron, in the 
manner of our Medwin. He deposes to his lordship’s having filled 
him fall of improbable tales—(I love to “ pretty.”) Among 
other rhodomontade he makes Byron say of Cain: “I composed it 
when I was drunk. When I read it afterwards I was astonished 
myself.”—Considering the length of Cain, this must have been a 
pretty long debauch, and Count Giuliano (who is deseribed in the light 
of showman to his lordship) is made'to remark on the anecdote :— 
“ Since that time you see (showing M. Coulmann two decanters on the 
table) that my lord onlydrinks water.” A part of Lord’ Byron’s alleged 
conversation with M.Coulmann was carried onin French, “whieh, (says 
Monsieur,) owing to his peculiar tournwre of thought and -foreign 
accent, acquired @ singular originality and force.” When the reader 
is informed that Lord Byron was avery indifferent Frenchman, he will 
understand the singular originality which the language acquired 
from his ¢owrnure of thought and foreign accent—the language 
became quite another thing—an original tongue. fn a letter to M. 
Coulmann, Lord Byron is made to return thanks for Monsiear’s com- 
positions, observing, at the same time, that he thought him “ too P 
and probably too amiable, to be au author!” That too amiable so 
very suspiciously French. 

3lst-—Many of the orators at Bible Meetings have fallen 
into a practice of entertaining their hearers glaringly improbable 
fictions, which hardly beseem fam cause or their vocation. What 
creature is so besotted as to believe this tale, natrated by the Rev. 
GeorgeWashington Phillips, at the Bloomsbury Nereeen 4 
Society :— e rsa Dea) agit Yargercose 


“A negro of Virginia had been converted; anid 
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This is certainly extremely dramatic, and reminds one strongly of 
the scene in the Padlock, where Mungo apostrophises Don Jerome 
’ you heart, old 

| What's Seataasteitinn black rascal t 

Mungo.—. ¢ only say bless you heart Mason ; you very good Massa, 

‘Don Jerome does not indeed go away and report that he found his 
negro at. prayers, blessing him, and commending his magisterial 
qualities; perhaps, however, this incident in the Padlock is never- 
theless the prototype of Mr. G. W. Phillips’s affecting tale. 
| Slet.—I see in the paper of to-day, a report of a vestry meeting at 
Islington. The pastor of this parish, Mr. Daniel Wilson, has, it 
seems, bred a feud among his flock, from a vehement desire to pre- 
serve peace and orthodoxy: . As people are permitted no choice in 
the appointments of their parsons and vicars, they are ordinarily glad 
to exercise their own discretion in that of an afternoon lecturer, who 
is; as it were, the man of their hearts, while the others are the mén 
of their great and smiall tithes.. The good folks of Islington, anti- 
cipating the vacancy of the evening lectureship, began to’ cast about 
me? rpm areata ney This alarmed Mr. Daniel Wilson; he 
was filled with fears of heterodoxy, and absolutely appalled (I use his 
very word) at the prospect of the heats and animosities of a contested 
election in an immense population like that of Islington. He first, 
i¢ seems, to ward off these terrible evils, a ted own carate. 
The parishioners did not like the choice; they wanted a lecturer of 
their own election. In this case, said Mr. Daniel Wilson, ‘I'will give 
them that which must please them—I will give them a treat—I will 
them some more of myself—I will be the afternoon lecturer. 
was kind, but not satisfactory. I copy Mr. Wilson's’ address to his 
parishioners. One cannot. but smile at the dire apprehensions, and 
proporti y hig words called forth by this occasion., Islington 
seems on the brink of a frightful revolution, and one trembles at the 
hidden dangers Which threaten this “ vast,” “ most. important,” and 
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anticipated, 1 have thought it my duty to cousider whether any 
measure could be adopted to appease the dissensions already arising 
between my affectionate parishioners, and to prevent in future the re- 
currence of such serious, and in many respects irremediable conflicts. 

“ I have, therefore, upon the best deliberation I have been able to 
give the subject, determined that, whenever the vacancy may Ae? 
(which, I repeat, is far from probable,) I will take upon myse to 
provide for the afternoon duty. In this way the calamities attendant 
upon occasions like the present will be avoided ; whilst my making 
myself responsible for the whole charge of the service, which is now 
performed by the afternoon lecturer at the cost of the parishioners, 
will be some proof, as I hope, that I have no motive upon earth in 
this proceeding but to consult the tranquillity and welfare of 
the most important and affectionate parish which is entrusted to 
my care. 

‘“ T cannot venture to flatter myself that any measure adopted at 
such a moment as the present, can be in the first instance entirely 
satisfactory to all my parishioners; but I cast myself unreservedly, 
as to this, upon their good sense, their reflection, their piety, and 
their kind feelings towards myself, which have never as yet failed me, 
and which, I trust, I may rely upon without presumption now, tn this 
my most sincere, anxious, and disinterested endeavour to serve 
them. 

“I need scarcely add, that I most earnestly entreat the prayers of 
all my parishioners to Almighty God, the fountain of mercy, to grant 
that blessing to this and all my desigus for their good, upon which 
the permanent peace and happiness of our sacred connexien entirely 
depend.—I am, my dear parishioners, 

‘* Your most affectionate friend and servant, 
“ Danret WILson, Vicar.” 


April 1st—The Chancellor has at last filled up the vacant 
masterships. It is said that he could not make up his mind as to 
the second appointment (Peel’s brother-in-law was a dead thing) till 
he had ascertained against which candidate public opinion ran 
strongest, and then he decided according to the rule of contraries: 
without this stimulus, even the Duke of York, who backed the winner, 
might have failed. By the bye, Mr. Thomas Hamilton, speaking of 
masters, tells the Chancery Commissioners that “ they ought to have a 
great deal moré authority than they assume at present; that is, 
provided no persons are appointed masters but those who have had 
great practice and experience in the Court of Chancery.” The sly 
rogue; but it wasn’t fair to hit so hard when he knew that he was 
only examined in play. Captain Cross was not called as a witness. 

— Mr. Seymour, the serjeant-at-arms, a cousin of the Marquis 
of Hertford, has 38. per day wages, and 2s. 6d. per day board wages 
How very cheap! considering the dignity of the office, for we are 
told—* That a serjeant-at-arms may apprehend or attack any subject 
of the king’s, or other, whatsoever he be, remaining in the four seas 
of England, or any part thereof, be it any house, castle, or fort 
that will be broken to make his arrest, may raze and beat down to 
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the ground.” Oh, Sir Francis Burdett! are you not very much 
obliged to Mr. Colman for getting in at your kitchen window instead 
of pulling your house about your ears? “ For the serjeant’s arrest is 
of more high nature than any other can be, and therefore, the 
serjeant-at-arms is commonly called the valorous force of a king’s 
errand in the execution of justice ;” only sometimes the valorous 
force of the Life Guards is found more effective. But what can we 
expect for 3s. a day wages and 2s. 6d. a day board wages; really the 
Marquis of Hertford should provide better for his relations—but 
perhaps there are perquisites. 

8th.—The watermen have put forth this modest suggestion in the 
newspapers :—* An application is about to be made to Parliament in 
behalf of the Thames watermen, a body of people, whose condition 
has been rapidly deteriorating for many years past. Its object is to 
prevent the boat-builders from letting out boats, unless manned by 
watermen free of the river. The watermen have powerful claims on 
the protection of the country. During the last war 14,800 of them 
contributed to our naval force; and inthe event of hostilities with any 
foreign power, 5000 are compelled to enter at once into the service 
of the state.” " 

There is a reasonableness, modesty, and moderation in this appli- 
cation, which cannot fail to recommend it to Parliament. The object 
of it is merely to give to the watermen the exclusive possession of the 
river. Many thousand persons, distinguished by the odious appel- 
lation of Cockneys, wretches who live in close, smoky districts, and 
breathe a foul atmosphere, are in the habit of snatching a little sweet 
air and wholesome exercise on the Thames, which they navigate, after 
a more or less clumsy sort, in boats, let out at a very moderate rate 
by the boat-builders. All that the watermen ask, is that Parliament 
will be so good as not to suffer these or any other persons to go on the 
river in hired boats unless they take watermen with them. The 
gentlemen of the House of Commons will of course see nothing unrea- 
sonable in this request. They will perceive no hardship whatever in 
legislating that poor devils of Cockneys shall be compelled to pay a 
waterman or watermen for taking care of themif they hire a boat 
for an hour's air on the river. Mr. Noodle will get up, and approve 
highly of the object and tendency of the bill. He will extol the 
Thames watermen, and not fail to call them a nursery of seamen; 
and he will remark how desirable it will be to improve their condition 
by the same measure that tends to secure the safety of the public. 
He will draw a dismal picture of the accidents which happen to 
unskilful persous who go on the river in hired boats without watermen, 
ard he will infallibly remind the House how a gentleman was drowned, 
not many years ago, in Chelsea Reach, and how two lads were upset 
last Sunday, and how they would have been lost if they had not pro- 
videntially been saved. Mr. Noodle will then return to the watermen, 
and lament that their condition has been “ rapidly deteriorating for 
many years past,” partly owing to the bridges, but more especially to 
the too great moderation and civility of the watermen. These good 
qualities having, strange to say, operated so hurtfully to these 
worthies, that a man who knows what they are, will at any time 
rather walk a mile round than come in contact with one of them. 
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hen Mr. Noodle will call them a nursery of sailors, and no nava 
arses will take the trouble to get up and explain that a 
watermen do not make better seamen than tinkers and tailors; t 
they are entered on the ships’ books as landsmen, and ordinarily “4 
duty in the waist, and are consequently entitled to no favour on t : 
score of nautical skill. What skill, indeed, could they be expecte 
to possess beyond feathering their oars trimly on smooth eset rin 
sailing their wherries right before the wind ‘—fine accomplishments 
for able sailors! However, nobody will take the trouble to state these 
facts, and nobody will think it worth while to say a few words on the 
behalf of the Cockneys, who are about to be forbidden the amusement 
and healthy exercise of rowing—rowing, I mean, as Cockneys do row, 
clumsily enough, but satisfactorily to themselves. Thus the bill will 
pass without opposition, and thousands of smoke-dried citizens, and 
unwashed artisans, (as it is the decent fashion to call them when it is 
intended to wrong them,) will be excluded from a healthful and a 
harmless enjoyment, in order that a class may be put in the possession 
of a monopoly. The next application to Parliament will be on the 
behalf of the coachmen, a body of people whose condition is not s0 
good as they would desire it to be. Its object will be to prevent the 
stable-keepers from letting out gigs, tilburys, stanhopes, &c., unless 
driven by coachmen. The coachmen have powerful claims on the 

protection of the country. 
9th—An error of the press in the Morning Chronicle has given 
occasion for this smart commentary in the John Bull. Seeing the 
melancholy way into which this loyal journal is falling, humanity 
forbids that we should regret the mistake which has enlivened it :-— 

“ That Mathews is highly gifted we never doubted ; but a paragraph 
which appears in the Chronicle of Friday has publicly, and, as it 
should seem, officially stamped him the possessor of a quality which 
our late worthy and excellent friend, Sir Boyle Roche, believed to be 
exclusively attributable to birds. 

“ The Chronicle says :— 

‘To show the good feeling that exists between Mathews and 
Yates, Mathews was at the Adelphi Theatre on the first night of the 
new entertainment, and appeared highly delighted with it.’ 

* Nothing can be more decidedly convincing than this statement: for 
as we most assuredly were highly delighted with Mr. Mathews’s 
entertainment at the Lyceum on the same evening, no doubt can 
remain of the power of the talented son of Momus to be in two places 
at once.” 

For Mathews read Mrs. Mathews, and the riddle is explained. 
The fact is, that Mrs. Mathews took so lively an interest in the success 
of Mr. Yates that she went to the Adelphi on the first night of his 
performance in the amiable hope of witnessing his triumph, and so 
delighted was she with it, that her extreme satisfaction showed itself 
z that shape of joy which outwardly resembles grief—almost tears of 
pleasure. 

13th.—It has been stated in the Westminster Review that the king 
gave Sheridan 4000/. for the purpose of bringing him into Parliament, 
and that Sheridan, after having broken off the treaty for a seat for 
Wootton-Basset, applied the money to his private uses, as he Was 
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warranted to do by the permission of the donor. In the last number 
of the Quarterly this latter circumstance of the permission is affirmed 
to be entirely without foundation. There are many persons, however, 
(Lord Moira,I believe, among the number,) who give the Westminster 
version of the story. It is to be hoped, for the honour of both parties 
concerned, that the Quarterly’s is the incorrect account of the matter ; 
for if we are to believe the Quarterly, his majesty is deprived of all 
the merit which has been ascribed to him for his conduct in this 
transaction. If he gave the money to Sheridan for the one purpose 
only, of bringing him into Parliament, there was no generosity in the 
case, for the prince needed Sheridan’s services in the House, and would 
by these means have had them—there was a quid pro quo. The other 
version gives us to believe that the prince presented the money to 
Sheridan with the design not exclusively of purchasing a Parlia- 
mentary support, but of promoting his friend’s views, and on the 
understanding indeed that Sheridan would apply the means placed at 
his command to the object which he was supposed to have most at 
heart—a seat in the House, but without any stipulation that the 
mouey should be applied to that object only. 

While I am on this subject I think it right to note another instance, 
which has never been made public, of the king’s kindness to the 
Sheridans. Tom Sheridan stood for Liskeard, and incurred debts to 
the amount of 13 or 1400/., which neither he nor his father, 
who started him, was in a condition to discharge. The prince 
hearing that Tom Sheridan was pressed for the money, desired one 
of his confidential friends to write to Mr. Charles Carpenter, of Made- 
tenham, in Cornwall, the principal creditor, stating that the prince 
felt much pain at the idea of the Sheridans being inconvenienced, 
and proposing, that as his Royal Highness could not at that moment 
pay down the money required, Mr. Charles Carpenter should arrange 
matters, and receive an annuity of one hundred pounds a-year for 
the amount. To this Mr. Carpenter readily consented, and he receives 
the annuity to this day. Doubtless some Quarterly Reviewer will, by 
an off-hand assertion, endeavour to deprive the king of the merit of 
this act of kindness, which was the more praiseworthy, as, at the 
time, money was by no means plentiful at Carlton house. 

— Went to the Royal Institution to see Doctor Granyille’s dis- 
section of his old mammy, aged three thousand years, (errors ex- 
cepted.) Sawa tray full of bones covered with a substance like black 
leather, and had no idea that the subject would turn out a beauty, 
but so the learned Dector proved it. He has demonstrated, at 
different times and places, that this, his mummy, had had a large 
family—that she was an Egyptian lady of quality, of agreeable manners, 
with a remarkably fine ear for music, and a good finger for the piano- 
forte—that she was the very pearl of beanty—and that, indeed, 
two peas were not more like each other than this mummy and 
the Venus de Medicis, She died, according to the Doctor, aged 
fifty exactly. He could teil us, if he liked, at what o’elock of the 
night or morning; many more particulars the learned Doctor could 
have given about her, but, fearful of fatiguing the audience, he re- 
served them, I am told, for the memoirs of his mummy, which he is 
about to publish, and in which, by the mere force of science, he will 
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penetrate into her birth, parentage, education, habits, manners, om 
versation, and adventures. I should not have omitted to ew a 
that Doctor Granville has discovered the complaint of w ‘ is 
mummy died, and says that “she must of suffered a great oe , - 
thing!” In the memoirs he will find out the remedies that she too 


for the disease, which happens to come under the Doctor’s line of 
Orr ides Denham, the African traveller, says, to the especial honour 
and glory of Old England, that “ the roof of the English consul at 
Tripoli always affords a sanctuary to the perpetrator of any crime, 
not even excepting murder,” and he tells a story that one day “ he met 
with a poor wretch whom they were dragging along to the place of 
punishment, when a child and servant of Dr. Dickson were passing ; 
the criminal, slipping from his guards, snatched up the child in his arms, 
and halted boldly before his pursuers.” Upon this the Quarterly 
Review is in eestasies, and sublimates the matter thus :—“ The talis- 
man was sufficiently powerful; the emblems of innocence protected 
the guilty, and the culprit walked on uninterrupted, triumphing in the 
protection of the British fag!” The British clout is surely more 
germain to the business inhand. Dr. Dickson’s child I take it carried 
no flag unless peradventure one of abomination, which of a truth I 
have more than once observed to be very powerful about the nether 
persons of small brats. For my part I am not surprised that the Moors 
refrained from meddling with a knave under cover of this “ talisman,” 
as the Quarterly Review will have it. I would not come within the 
whiff and wind of one of them for a trifle, much less for the love of 
ustice. 

--- Those supereminently virtuous gentlemen and furious chastisers 
of frailty, Mr. Alderman Wood and Mr. Butterworth, will read the 
subjoined anecdote of the doings of the Sultan of Bornou with envy 
and admiration. It must absolutely set them longing, and cause their 
modest mouths to water. 

“ The gates of the town [fancy them the gates of Temple Bar] were 
kept shut at daylight one morning, and his emissaries dispatched, 
who bound and brought before him sixty women who had abad repu- 
tation ; five were sentenced to be hanged in the public market, and 
four to be flogged; which latter punishment was inflicted with such 
severity, that two expired under the lash. [ This beats the virtuous 
mayoralty.] Those who were doomed to death, after being dragged, 
with their heads shaven, round the market on a public day, with a 
rope round their necks, were then strangled, and thrown, by twos, into 
a hole previously prepared, in the most barbarous manner.”—African 
Discoveries. 

Are not these nice doings, friends Wood and Butterworth ? 

14th.—The conduct of the Reverend Showmen of Westminster 
Abbey, has been again brought before Parliament. These gentlemen 
certainly are very unfortunate: in general a man of any description of: 
character has only to get himself complained of in the House of 
Commons, and some twenty honourable members will rise to vouch. 
for his honour, humanity, integrity, veracity, or any other good quality 
he may stand in need of ; but the poor dean and chapter are left te 
shift for themselves—no one has a good word to throw away upon them., 
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Hume’s first motion last night was only lost by a majority of sixteen 
out of one hundred and twenty-eight, though Mr. Peel strenuously 
opposed it: this was all but atriumph. Peel and Canning felt it so, 
and begged hard, on the second question, to be allowed time to back 
out handsomely ; but Hume and Denman, with the usual want of taste 
attributable to their party, blustered to a division, and were beat for 
their pains by a majority of thirty-one, though their adversaries 
admitted the second to be less objectionable than the first motion. 
These gentlemen have several things to learn: among others let them 
remember the military maxim—* build a bridge of gold for a retreating 
enemy.” Peel and Canning will come right yet; but you must give 
them time to turn gracefully—a minister of State must not rat like a 
chief justice of Chester. 

— The world will have it that we are a very melancholy people, 
but if we are sad when others would be merry, it should be observed on 
the other hand that we are merry when others would be sad. At a 
meeting of the Westminster Dairy Company yesterday, it appeared 
that their affairs were in a desperate way; and among other ugly 
circumstances it came out that 1890/. had been paid for property not 
worth as many pence; how was this intimation received by the undone 
shareholders, the miserable milkmen ¢’—see: 

« A shareholder enquired how much had been paid for the company’s 
station at Westminster; he understood there was 1890/. paid for it, 
and he was given to understand it was not worth eighteen pence. 
(Roars of laughter!) The chairman admitted such to be the fact.” 
— Times. 

One would have thought that the “ Roars,” without the addition 
“ of laughter,” would have been more natural and befitting both the 
national character and the occasion; but we are a paradoxical people, 
and like €roaker in the play, are apt to make merry on melancholy 
subjects. It should be considered, however, that these milkmen were 
dry dogs. 

— It is curious to see how the newspapers get hold of a hacknied 
story about two years after its date, and then blunder in telling it. 
Last month some morning paper stumbled on this anecdote :— 

* Rossini AND THE Duke OF WELLINGTON.—At a conversazione at 
the Marchioness of S.’s, Rossini observed Lady L. leaning on the arm 
of the “ great Captain of the age,” upon which he placed himself on 
the other side of her ladyship, and said that her situation was a most 
happy one, she being then between the two greatest men in Europe!!! 
It is said the Duke of Wellington thought it no joke.” 

The real version of the story, which was told in every drawing and 
dining-room two years ago, till one was sick of heasing it, was this :-— 
Countess San Antonio, having Rossini’s arm, beckoned the Duke of 
Wellington to her side, and put her disengaged arm through his, 
observing that she was then between the two greatest men in Europe. 
Rossini has already vanity enough to answer for, and it is too bad to 
charge him with what is not fairly imputable. But the newspapers 
err through sheer ignorance; they know no better, r things; a 
story never reaches them til it has been knocked out of all shape, and 
they ean only give it as itis given to them. I should not have thought 
it worth while indeed to notice the above quoted blunder, had not a 
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al cited it, and made it the text of a 


contemporary monthly periodic 


rave commentary. : 
. — It generally happens that an author does not profit by his best 


work. He makes his fame from his best work, and his money of inferior 
productions, which sell well from the reputation of the first. This is 
Weber’s case. The Freischutz was his first successful work, and the 
Freischutz he made over to a creditor in discharge of an inconsiderable 
debt. This circumstance renders the popularity of the Freischutz far 
from acoeptable to him, as it galls him to think that the cormorant of 
a creditdr has enjoyed the fruits of his happiest labour, Every 
admired note that he hears of the music reminds him of his bad 
bargain, ind all the praise bestowed on it awakens angry regrets for 
the still sveeter profits. It is certainly pleasant for a man who has 
sold a preperty at a thousandth part of its price, to hear the merit of 
it incessaatly extolled and exaggerated, 

15th.—The magistrates of Cambridge are very busy, not in teaching 
young gen lemen the value of sines and co-sines, circles and triangles, 
but in prevaring for the general election. I have just seen a pamphlet, 
the joint abour of two Reverend canvassers—John Lamb, Master of 
Corpus, an! T.S. Henslow, Professor of Botany—calling on the resident 
members cf the university, and the candidates for its representation, 
to discontijue the practice of paying the expenses of the out-voters, 
which, bei: g put into plain English, I take it, means this :-—“ We like 
to have thgs our own way, nice and snug, like a combination-room, 
conclave, a the town corporation ; members then know to whom they 
are obliged, and where to show their gratitude ; out-voters only make 
a confusior. Besides, miracles have ceased, and though Palmerston, 
Copley, Goulburn, and Bankes may have a few little loaves and some 
small fishes to divide amongst us, yet what is that among so many ? 
Not to say a word about the folly of throwing away upon publicans 
aud post-boys the money which might be so much better applied.” Is 
not this the truth most gentle Lamb? is not this the fact mest accurate 
Professor ¢ 

Bankes demurs: he knows the value of the country clergy, who, 
living in holes and corners, poring over Fox’s Martyrs, fancy that the 
scarlet lady with the ugly name is coming over in the steam-boat, Fury, 
O'Connell, Master, to bura them all at Smithfield. 

Copley too backs out—lawyers will not travel gratis, and though the 
Chanceller in posse has a pretty considerable particular proportion of 
black roses among his supporters, he cannot yet afford to part with his 
three-tailed advocates. 

I had almost forgotten the best part of the joke :— 

“ It is not very likely,” says the pamphlet referred to, “ that the 
university will possess another opportunity, [ehew !] equally convenient 
with the present for agitating the question. The eleetion is in all 
probability still distant, avd it requires only an unanimous and explici 
declaration from the candidates themselves to put a stop to a practice, 
which bids fair to reduce the once honourable distinction of the 
representation of the university to the level of a seat in any common 
borough.” , | 

The honour of representing the University of Cambridge! which 
turned from Pitt to Petty, from Petty to Gibbs, from Euston to 
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Palmerston, as the wind of the day turned the political weathercock. 
The seat, it is true, is a dear one, and the bait for clerical gudgeons 
somewhat scarce: he must angle with bishoprics and prebends, who 
expects success on the banks of Cam. It is the same on the Isis ; 
but they do the thing more discreetly. 

19th —I hear with regret that Mr. Lambton is on the point of 
leaving England for some time, his health requiring a change of climate. 
Now that we are about to lose this gentleman, we remember only his 
claims on our respect, his talents, his manly assertion of popular rights, 
his private worth ; and we forget his failings, or remember them only 
to remember their insignificance, for the greatest of them was but too 
aristocratical a bearing. It does repent me at this moment that in a former 
diary I noted an idle story, the gossip of the day, which described Mr. 
Lambton as engaged in a traffic to which both his fortunes and his 
just sense of honour render him superior. I told this story merely as 
a story current about town—an on dit, for the sake of the fun of it, 
and without in any measure vouching for its truth. I have since learned 
that it was entirely unfounded, and I take the first opportunity of 
contradicting it for the sake of justice. And here I will inculcate on 
my readers that we diarists must be allowed a great latitude; we 
must note the tale of to-day to-day, and if it prove false to-morrow, 
for to-morrow is the contradiction of it. When we tell atale of our 
own kuowledge, or on the assurance of authority, be it observed more- 
over, you may take our words for a thousand pounds; but when we 
premise that we vouch not for its truth, you should receive it cum 
grano salis, (which, being translated, signifies a s¢ruple of doubt,) give 
it welcome as a joke, laugh at it by all means immoderately, and make 
merry with it to your heart’s content; but do not too implicitly believe 
it, and discredit it altogether if it carries the slightest stain or reproach 
to the character of a worthy man. 

— Some strictures have been passed in the House of Commons on 
the new courts, more especially on the new Court of Chancery, which 
has been so contrived as curiously to combine ugliness and inutility. 
All the defects of the old court have, it is said, been eopied with 
felicitous exactitude in the new one. I think we should scarcely blame 
the architect for this; he did but study the genius of the place, and 
make the court typical of its sito - He avoided innovation, he did 
not depart from the old way, he steadily cleaved to the pattern which 
our ancestors in their wisdom had devised, and handed down to us; 
he perpetuated every thing that was clumsy and inconvenient, because 
he found it in the precedent. Miss Edgeworth in her excellent book, 
Harry and Lucy, tells a story of a lady who sent a pattern for a com- 
plete service of china to China. The Chinese are as much addicted 
to precedent as the Lord Chancellor, and unfortunately it happened 
that there was a crack in the pattern-plate, the flaw was exactly 
copied, and a beautiful and costly service of cracked plates was sent 
over to England. I have no doubt that the Chinese artist, when he 
observed the flaw, quoted many wise saws about standing in the old 
way, and argued that there was some reason for the crack in the plate, 
as every thing that isis right; ergo, an existing crack in china lovight, 
and when detected in a pattern it should not fail to be preserved in 
the copy, for to do other were fo innovate. Mach ‘like this Chinese 
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artist has the architect of the new courts proceeded, but he stands 
excused on many scores. The two worst things in this country are our 


law and our architecture,*— 


Ah sure a pair were never seen 
So justly formed to meet by nature. 


They seem as much made for each other as little Isaac and the 
Duenna, the one so roguish and absurd, the other so loathsomely ugly. 
They are proper and fit curses for each other: the law is worthy of 
being enshrined by our architects, and our architects alone, of all men 
on God’s beautiful earth, are worthy of being tormented by the law. 
Actually I would not pity an architect---Nash, Soane, or Wyattville, 
who should, like Mr. Tayler, (see the K. B. reports,) be convieted 
without trial on demurrer, and declared guilty of a particular act, 
not because it was proved that he had committed that act, but because 
a pleader had written one unmeaning word where he ought to have 
written two unmeaning words. This state of the law is fit for archi- 
tects and architects only, and when it is amended I trust that Parliament 
will in its wisdom and justice see the propriety of leaving these tormenters 
of our eyes under the rod of the choicest abuses of the law. The 
architects and the law being such as they are, it is perfectly consistent 
that the law courts should be built in such a style as to make them 
typical of their business. ‘They should, in the first place be, as they 
indeed indisputably are, passing expensive, inconvenient, and inac- 
cessible : all sorts of nuisances and useless lumber should be scrupulously 
retained in them, because precedent requires it, because the old courts 
had them, and for no other reason, for this is the reason which is 
omnipotent in our tribunals; and those who consult the genius of those 
places, and would shape brick and mortar as clumsily as institutions, 
must be governed by it. They must not consider how people might 
most easily find their way into the building, and how they might most 
conveniently be disposed of when they are there, but an architect filled 
with the genius loci must consider only how our ancestors used. to 
wriggle their way through the crinkum-crankums with the old court, 
and how they used to be squeezed and stifled in days of yore. For 
whatever they did was for the best, because it was done so long ago 
and we should _Teverence their doings for the same reason that the 
idolator in Zadig worshipped the stars---because they are so far off. 
20th.—Some days ago [ observed on a modest request which it was 
said the Thames watermen were about to make to Parliament, to the 
effect that they should be permitted to have the river entirely to 
themselves. Last night their petition was presented, and it was much 
more reasonable’than we had been given to expect: they require to be 
allowed to exercise their calling on Sundays, and as hackney-coach- 
men are permitted to do so, it is not easy to discover on what grounds 
their application can be refused. In my former notice of the subject 





* The Catholic religion has encouraged music inting abroad Church 
England has improved cookery in sr pauls “ ane of England so not wae 
without its advantages, it has increased and multiplied jails as no other law in the 
world has done, and consequently given an immense encouragement to prison archi- 
tecture, but it may certainly be objected that these buildings spoil the hands of the 
architects, and I confess that their other works entitle them only to a place in their jails; 
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I anticipated what Mr. Noodle would say on it, and though the 
petition was more rational than I had supposed it to be, yet there 
was not an argument or a sentiment uttered by my Mr. Noodle in 
support of it, which is not to be found in the remarks of the different 
members who spoke last night on the behalf of the watermen. Put 
their observations together, and they make a complete Noodle oration, 
Mr. Alderman Wood was of course, as by nature he is entitled to be, 
first Noodle. Other Noodles followed him, and lost sight at once 
of the rational request contained in the petition, and prated all sorts 
of stuff, which every body knows to be false, of the great merits of 
watermen. One gentleman did not fail to play the Noodle in 
descanting on the accidents which happen to unskilful persons who go 
in boats without watermen; his remarks will be found in the speech 
of my Mr. Noodle, (see p. 5.) 

20th.—Mr. Hume last night remarked that the Lord Chancellor 
was a curse to his country, when every member got up and spoke 
after his sort—the lamb bleated, the lion roared, the ox lowed, the 
ass brayed, the dog barked, the cat mewed. 

Mr. Lockhart thought the observation uncalled for. 

Mr. Peel condemned it as a gross attack upon a distinguished 
individual. 

The. Solicitor-General talked of “a judge, from his age, his 
station, and his acquirements*,’ deserving much more respect than 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) seemed disposed to show to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Grenfell declared that the assertion that the Lord Chancellor 
was a curse to his country was unbecoming; he would limit that 
description to his court. 

Some one said, that instead of a curse, the Chancellor was a blessing 
to his country. 

Mr. H. Sumner, (him of the ink-stands,) never heard such out- 
rageous and indecent language applied to any public functionary. 
He only wished that the honourable member would repeat it that he 
might have the words taken down. 

Mr. Hume maintained his position sturdily. 

Mr. Ellice would repeat, if that would please Mr. H. Sumner, that 
the Court of Chancery was a curse to the country. 

The Solicitor-General declared that Phoebe Leeson was the only 
curse to the country. 

Mr. A. Baring did not see that any blame attached to the Lord 
Chancellort. I can’t see, says the blind man in Swift’s Polite 
Conversations. 





* His age is undeniable, so also is his station, and by his acquirements I take it for 
granted, the Solicitor-General means the good one he has acquired, real and per- 
sonal, which are also undeniable, to the extent uf half a million. 

t Mr. A. Baring knows nothing whatever about the matter. Let him learn that 
there are now upwards of fifty solsiaiate undelivered ; that the Chancellor never can 
diminish the number, having allowed the arrear to accumulate to so unmanageable an 
extent ; that all the undecided causes must be heard over again when he dies, the 
parties being at the ruinous expence of double proceedings ; and that it will take his 
successor many many years to get through the causes which the Chancellor has got 
through but delayed to determine. And this is a good judge—this. judge who never ‘ 
judges. | , 
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Mr. Canning warned the House that vituperation tended only to 
rivet the Chancellor to his office for the remainder of his life. 

Mr. G. Williams spoke of the Chancellor’s dignity and courtesy, 
and quoted the celebrated expression of a celebrated person on another 
oceasion, “ wherever that respectable nobleman might be he wished 
him well.” What mortal would have dreamt that that was-a cele- 
brated expression? It heats the celebrated expression of Werter to 
his biographer :—* Sir, I am extremely happy to see you, and hope 
vou are very well.” But I have no more room for this stuff; for a 
pretty waste of time and paper it would be to give a summary of all 
the silly things that are said in the House of Commons. 

23rd.—The following is from the John Bull of this day :— 

“ The morning papers of Wednesday have the following paragraph, 
which conveys intelligence not only strange as to facts, but portentous 
as to consequences, They say: , Yesterday, Lord Melville transacted 
business at the Admiralty.’ If his lordship had transacted business 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral or at the Stock Exchange, it would have been 
nothing extraordinary—but considering that his lordship is first 
Lord of the Admiralty, and that moreover his residence is there, his 
transacting business in that particular place is, perhaps, the most 
surprising circumstance that ever was recorded.” 

The John Bull speaks rather too much in the superlative ; but I 
agree with him entirely in the main. Certainly there would be nothing 
extraordinary in the cireumstance of a man of rank and station tran- 
sacting business at St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Stock Exchange; 
reverend clergymen do a little business, make a few coppers at St. 
Paul's daily, and where is the lord who has not been in the Alley ? 
I concur with John Bull further, that, considering that Lord Melville 
is the first Lord of the Admiralty, his transacting the business of his 
office is a surprising circumstance, and one which is very properly 
announced as news. Nobody suspected a first Lord of the Admiralty, 
or the head of any department, of oceupying himself with the duties 
of his ofhee. After this, we must not be too much astonished if we 
should see it proclaimed that the Lord Chancellor on some one 
eventful day did the business of his court. 

— Mathews is, as the blackguards say, “ going #t” in the John 
Bull. Puff! puff!! puff!!! Well, well, I suppose it is necessary, 
and all as it should be, and I cannot but admire the warmth of his 
paternal affection. It is an abominable sight to see a gross great 
hulking man walk with his son, little master, in his hand, into a pastry- 
cook's shop, and swallow cheese-eakes and two-penny tarts whole, and 
cram and stuif to his dear heart’s content, without offering the poor, 
longing child a plum bun or a raspberry turnover. I hate to see such 
a selfish monster lugging out his great green silk purse and laying 
down a crown or so for his own filthy gormandizing, and putting up 
the change with a satisfied air, without bestowing a penny on the sweet 
tooth of the envying little master. Thus it is not with Mathews. 
When he goes to regale at the John Bull Office on the sweetest of 
sweets, he takes his son in his hand, and having helped himself first, 
as becomes a grave and reverend senior, to “ some small notions and 
a lectle trifle,” he says generously and affectionately: “ My son, take 
a puff, you cannot conceive how good they are at this shop, but don’t 
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”” 


make yourself sick.” “ Thank you, papa,” says the young gentleman. 
This is beautiful to behold; and then the fond parent pulls out the 
ample green silk purse, and stands treat like a nabob. Some one, to 
be sure, is made sick, but that is not Mathews’s business. Nothing 
can be more delightful than the following example from the John Bull, 
which has indeed suggested the above remarks :— 

“In answer to a question, so ridiculous that we could hardly suppose 
it serious, we can positively state, that the whole of Mr. Mathews’s 
entertainment of this year, is written by his son (a@ 4 young man of 
extraordinary general talent, and of great promise in his pro- 
Session as an architect) and Mr. Richard Brinsley Peake, of the 
English Opera House—no other person, except the mighty master 

—Mathews himself—has contributed a line to it."—John Buil, April 
23rd. 

After this announcement, all persons who want good Houses will 
of course apply to this young architect, who has made so pleasant A 
Home for his father. But I confess I do not understand very clearly 
after all, by whom this same entertainment was written, and the point 
is of the last importance to society. The John Bull first positively 
states that the whole of it is written by the young gentleman (whom I 
will call the mighty little master, to distinguish him from his papa, 
styled “the mighty master,”) and Mr. Richard Brinsley Peake, who 
has a name like Richard Brinsley Sheridan—by these was the whole 
entertainment written, mind, and—* no other person, except the mighty 
master—Mathews himself—has contributed a line to it!!!” The 
whole was written by two persons, and no person except a third con- 
tributed a line to it! This is a BULL, indisputably, but not an Irish 
one. 

25¢h.—Mr. Soane publishes a correspondence in the papers, to 
prove that he is not answerable for the abominations of the New Law 
Courts. Among other inconveniencies, it is discovered that the King’s 
Bench is dark, and Mr. Soane lays the blame on some controlling 
genius, who insisted on lowering the lantern-light, lest it should be 
seen from Westminster Bridge! and directed that no light should 
be admitted into the Court from New Palace Yard. The innovation 
of enlightenment 4 la lantern was naturally viewed with alarm; and 
the name of the quarter was quite a sufficient objection to the pro- 
posed light from New Palace Yard; Old Palace Yard would have 
been another matter, but light from New Palace Yard is, questionless, 
considered little better than new light, a thing abhorred by the 
jealous guardians of our ancient institutions. 

— MeaAsurep anv Discreet Pratse.—*“ On Saturday, Aladdin, 
which has been in preparation since last June, makes its long-promised 
appearanee at Drury Lane Theatre. Miss Stephens has allotted to 
her some of the most beautiful airs that ever were composed.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

— Mr. Irving, of the Caledonian, is not singular in his anticipations 
of the approaching end of the world. Madame de Genlis is also of 
opinion that doomsday is at hand. Both these worthy persons have 
arrived at the same conclusion, though by different routes. Mr. Irving 
thought that the crack of doom must be near because the banks were 
breaking ; Madame de Genlis thinks that the world is on its last legs 
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because no new plants of superior virtue are found “ in recently dis- 
“overe ittle isles.” 

i “pa es in the newspapers, that there have been some recently 
discovered little isles, from which various productions of nature have 
heen brought: but it appears that the most useful and the best among 
them have been long since known. We now find no plants of superior 
virtues, and only insignificant animals, &c. &c., which to me seems an 
additional reason for believing that the greatest and last of events— 
the end of the world, is not far distant.” —Wem. of Mad. de Genlis. 
—vol. viii. p. 15. ; - 

— Nothing can be more exquisitely diverting than the sentimental 
flichts of Madame de Genlis. The following touching anecdote, 
which she recounts in the eighth volume of her Memoirs, is not to be 
matched :— 

“ In speaking of noble actions and high character, I must here make 
mention of an instance which was lately recounted to me. There 
lives an old peasant woman near Paris, who has an orphan grand- 
daughter sixteen years of age, with whom she charges herself, and 
whom she is passionately fond of; but as, in such a condition of life, 
sensibility is very commonly joined to brutality and violence, the 
affection of the old woman for the young girl does not prevent her 
from frequently beating her with rudeness and severity—a treatment 
which the poor girl has constantly supported with- unalterable 
mildness, and without uttering a single complaint. One day, when 
the old woman, yielding as usual to her fury, beat the young peasant 
girl with great cruelty and for a long time, the latter all at once 
began to weep bitterly. On this, her grandmother ceased, and cried 
out: ‘Ah! this is something new; you never used to cry when I beat 
you, and why do you do so now?’ ‘Alas!’ cried the angelic girl, ‘ J 
cry because you don’t hurt me now, and I see by that sign that 
your strength is going’ I hope that an answer like this has 
disarmed for ever the irritable grandmother.’—Mem. of Mad. de 
Genlis, vol. viii. p 32. 

— Here is a tale of the tragical fate of an adventurous nun, who 
having remarked that some masons at work on a house, talked nasty 
and sung any thing but hymns, and being moved by a celestial senti- 
ment, took her seat daily in the midst of them in order to shame them 
into pretty behaviour, but was unluckily killed in the experiment.— 
* ‘The following is a history of her sudden death. There were repairs 
going on at the extremity of the gardens, in a large building which 
was falling into ruin; the nun in question, who was still in the flower 
of her age, was resolved, moved by a celestial sentiment, to pass the 
whole of the day among the ruins, which was not employed in her 
religious duties; for she had remarked that the masons, during their 
work, used expressions and sung songs worse than profane, and which 
the boarders at the convent, in their walks, could not help hearing. 
She felt certain that her presence would repress their licence; so she 
went and sat down on a stone among the ruins, amidst a thick cloud 
of dust. One morning the masons represented to her that the place 
which she had chosen was very dangerous ; but she thinking they only 
wished to get rid of her presence remained: when suddenly a large 
beam fell upon her head and wounded her mortally. A priest and a 
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surgeon were sent for immediately; she had all her senses, but she had 
only time to receive the sacrament, and expired half au hourafterwards,” 

What piety and purity of soul this person must have had, merely 
for the purpose of preventing an evil which assails us at our windows 
and in the streets—some licentious expressions.”"—Mem. of Mad. de 
Genlis, vol. viii. p 71. 

26th.—The question whether persons prosecuted for felony should 
be allowed the defence of counsel, was discussed last night, and nega- 
tived by a majority of sixty-nine. The public naturally wonder on 
what principle the House came to a conclusion, apparently so incon- 
sistent with justice and humanity, as the true reason which determined 
it is not avowed. The fact is, that if prisoners charged with felony 
were allowed the defence of counsel, about double the present number 
of judges would be required to get through the business of the criminal 
courts. This is the true objection to the proposed measure: the 
arguments thrown out in the House were but “leather and prunella.” 
The question was discussed solely with reference to public policy, 
but it had been before determined with a view to the time of the 
judges—a consideration which should certainly not enter into a 
question of justice. 

Mr. Horace Twiss, it seems, made a speech on this occasion, and 
the report of it in the Chronicle would lead one to suppose that it had 
thrown the House into raptures. As Mr. Horace Twiss, however, 
reports his own speeches in the Chronicle, one may be allowed to sus- 
pect a little favouritism in his accounts of their reception. He 
probably does hear a pretty considerable noise while he is speaking, 
and perhaps he docs not always correctly distinguish the true import 
of it; hence the inaccuracies in the reports. Last year, for instance, 
Mr. Twiss reported in the Chronicle a speech on the Catholic Question, 
three columns and a half long, containing what he might, could, would, 
or should have spoken, with a running accompaniment of hears and 
cheers throughout; but those who had been in the House said that 
the speech in the paper was almost all new to them, and that they 
recollected none of the “ cheers” and “hears.” In the speech reported 
in the Chronicle of this day, the raptures of the House are perfectly 
ridiculous. I copy the ecstacies :— 

«[Hear]” “[hear, hear!]” “[cheers]” “[cheers]” “[hear, 
hear, hear!]” “([hear, hear!]” “[much cheering]” “[hear!]’ 
“[hear!]” “[cheers]” “[loud cheers]” “[hear!]” “[hear, 
hear!]” “[hear, hear!]” “[hear, hear!]” “ (hear, hear!]” “[ hear, 
hear ]” “ [cheers] ” “ [much cheering ]” “ ae ” «| hear, hear! }”’ 
“Tlond cheers]” “[continued cheers |” “|hear, hear!]” “[hear]” 
“Thear, hear, hear!]” “[hear]” “| much cheering]”—AIl this in 
little more than a column of print! twenty-nine hears and eleven 
cheers!* Sheridan or Burke’s best speeches were never so graced. 





* In the report of the same debate, Mr. Lamb, who made the motion, has two 
‘* hears” given to him; the Attorney General, seven in a whole column; Mr. J. 
Williams, four; Mr. Peel, none; Mr. Twiss comes next with his twenty-nine ‘‘ hears” 
and eleven “ cheers,”’ as quoted ; Mr. Martin, one ‘‘ hear;”’ Mr. Tindal, ditto; Lord 
Althorpe, none; Mr. Scarlett, two; the Solicitor General, none; Mr. Brongham, 
ims Wie. Canning, none; Mr. Denman, none. See what it is to be the Chronicler 
of one’s own glories ! 


May, 1826. C 
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This is wretched quackery, and bitter bad policy. a tigre 
speech of Mr. Twiss is really a good one, and would have ent 24 
great credit but for the extravagant accompaniment of = 5 seep _ 
brings its accuracy into suspicion 5 reminding one, on it “wr 0 ‘a 
quackeries. The Times gives Mr. Twiss’s speech of last night in abou 
fifty lines, and reports a “ hear. 








SIX MONTHS IN THE WEST INDIES.* 


Tvs is manifestly the production of “ a wonderfully clever fellow,” 
just fresh from Christchurch or Trinity, who has not yet lost, by rough 
intercourse with the world, any portion of that charming confidence in 
self which abounds in young gentlemen of lively minds and moderate 
abilities, educated in our universities. The peculiarity of these young 
persons is, that they know every thing—nothing comes amiss to them; 
by the mere force of genius they decide on men and things without enquiry 
and without hesitation. In society and in literature we always detect 
these youths by the air of infallibility with which they pronounce their 
opinions, and by the universality of their geniuses. Impressed with a due 
sense of the immense difficulties they have surmounted in their school- 
books, the labours of men appear light to them, and they go to the world 
as if to kick it like a foot-ball before them. This gives them a remark- 
ably dashing, off-hand air, and, considering its grace, we only regret the 
shortness of its duration: in ordinary cases it does not survive one year’s 
commerce with the world; a great fund, however, of natural conceit or 
folly will protract its existence considerably beyond this period. As we 
are inclined to think well, on the whole, of the author of the book before 
us, we have rated him as just fresh from college, under the persuasion 
that the separation of a few months from Alma Mater would have 
rendered him one-tenth part as wise, and witty, and egotistical, and 
dogmatical, and consequential, and sentimental, and classical, as he 
is in these pages. A very little of the jumbling and jolting of life 
would have shaken our author into something like his true place, 
even in his own opinion; and he would have discovered that instead of 
being the eighth wonder of the world, he was in fact a young gentleman 
of some good sense, liveliness, and observation, who would write ver 
intelligently, prettily, and amusingly, if he could but divest himself of 
the notion that any thing that could fall from his pen would be worth 
reading. We cannot lay down this book without fancying that the 
author, when composing it, imagined himself the performer, a-la- 
Mathews, of a monopolylogue, with the admiring universe for an 
audience. There runs through it the richest vein of conceit that we 
ever remember to have met with, and that is saying a great deal. But, 
nevertheless, the work is not without merit: it is rendered nauseous by 
the excessive conceit of the author, but it is not rendered valueless by 
it, for judicious observation has its intrinsic worth, no matter how it is 
communicated. Certainly, however, the utility of the book is impaired 





* Six Months in the West Indies in 1895. Murray, London, 18326. 
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by the fault we have noted, for we are persuaded that many readers 
will fling it aside after a few pages, disgusted with its tone before they 
have discovered its better matter. And indeed it is a sore trial of 
patience to bear with an author who, on the strength of an opinion he has 
conceived of the boundless extent of his genius, thinks that he cannot 
fail to delight when he elaborates every folly that enters his head. 
Like a spoiled child, he seems persuaded that there is nothing that 
does not become him; and sometimes he is absolutely idiotic when he 
obviously believes himself witty, and nauseously maudlin when he 
imagines himself a Sterne. It is the misfortune of the young gentleman 
to have been encouraged to consider himself as an universal genius, 
whereas he is in truth, we take it, but an university genius, which is 
a very different thing—he is not a wit, or a sentimentalist of any 
water, nor has he any idea of humour, nor is he a gastronomist,* or any 
of the three hundred and thirty-two things which he imagines himself 
to be in as many pages; but, as we have before remarked, he is a 
young person of very good parts, and of a natural liveliness, which 
he has pushed into a painful extreme that reminds us, we speak it 
without any wish to offend—of a fool in spirits. The author’s sallies 
have been encouraged by some little circle of admiring but injudicious 
and inexperienced friends, and he has carried those whims into cold 
print which thrive only in the immediate atmosphere of a spoiled 
favourite. Having so far opened the case, it is time that we should 
call the evidence. 

As every thing that concerns the author of this book is important 
to the world, he commences with a chapter confiding to the universe 
HIS REASONS FOR GOING ABROAD. Under this head he informs man- 
kind that he had the rheumatism, and sought a cure for it in the West 
Indies, whither he went in the suite of the Bishop of Barbadoes, and 
he takes this the earliest opportunity of acquainting us that he was an 
Eton boy, and a Cambridge man—two facts which he is so anxious to 
impress on our admiring minds, that’ he repeats them in a hundred 
shapes, and under as many pretexts, in the course of his three hundred 
pages. He introduces the end of a Latin verse for the sake of saying 
that he had tried to make a beginning to it, and of lamenting, with an 
easy air, “ how quickly all that Eton craft goes out of the fingers ;” 
or he parodies a line, observing that he could have done it once—when 
he was at Eton. Now,to be candid and honest, this makes us abso- 
lutely sick, and utterly disorders the evenness of our naturally and 
notoriously sweet tempers. If the author had civilly requested us in 
his first page to remember that he had been at school and college, we 





* The very young men of the present day esteem it a mark of manhood to affect 
gastronomy, because they observe that men of mature age concera themselves the most 
in the business of the kitchen. The words of Juvenal may almost be applied to our 
fashionable, or would-be fashionable youth—nec tantum Veneris quantum studiosa 
Culine. The author before us being like most very young men, accomplished in every 
particular, the man of the world as well as the man of knowledge, is of necessity a 
gastronomist, and very erudite he is in his eating, He however unluckily betrays the 
profundity of his knowledge in this inferesting science, by discovering * Float sland’ 
in the West Indies, a dish for ages perfectl iliar to all tender mothers, and house- 
keepers who have to do with children at Christmas, and long since laid down in the 
chart of that ancient authority and early eo Glasse. 
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should have complied with his wish, but we hold it a bore to be 
reminded of these curious facts a hundred times by direct or indirect 
references: for when the writer does not allude to Eton, he still contrives 
to keep the circumstance of his having been at school before us by 
two or three Latin quotations in almost every page;* and now and 
then he brings his heavy artillery to bear on the same fact, in the shape of 
as many words of Greek—absolute, genuine Greek, which must astonish 
the ladies. He says in one place that he had been imposed upon in 
England in the article of chocolate, and then we have, Namw¢’ GN’ ov adPc 
which shows a double understanding both of chocolate and Greek. 
At a party at Antigua “ the evveroi wore boots !” While the author 
being ‘ignarus mali’ was bitten by musquitoes. Zxiac ovap clenches a 
moral reflection: and altogether, in one word, Caleb Quotem was a fool 
to our author. 

So abundant indeed is the stream of his erudition, that it runs over 
on every occasion, and he cannot address his mistress without spouting 
Latin to her, just as our old friend Caleb in the farce spoke Latin to 
Cowslip the dairy maid. 

Many geniuses delight in contrasts, in hurrying from one extreme 
to another, and showing themselves excellent in the most opposite 
provinces; thus they take a pride in exhibiting themselves as triflers 
after having played the sage, and puerilities succeed philosophy ; or, as 
our author would surely clench the observation, 





neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo 

Thus it is with him: he does not always crush us with the weight of 
his learning, and grind us to dust with Greek quotation, but he ranges 
from the best thumbed pages of the classics, to the rhymes of the 
nursery—and this with such an air! as if every thing became him. 
See for instance the parody he condescended to make on the corn-bird 
in Trinidad, who builds a hanging nest like a hammock : 

‘* Hush a bye! corn-bird, on the tree top, 

When the wind blows thy cradle will rock ; 

If the bough breaks, thy cradle will fall, 

Then down will come cradle and corn-bird and all.”’ 

But the author's graces and accomplishments are drawing us out of 
the stream of the subject :—as Mrs. Hardcastle says of Tony, “he 
would lure the bird from the tree.” 

In the second chapter we find him at Madeira, where he appears in 
the light of a lady-killer, having won a nun’s heart, Maria Clementina 
by name (being a Sterne, he provided himself with a Maria) on the 
instant. He sees her once at church, asks her age, name, and 
whether she is happy: he makes eyes at, and a bow to her, she kisses 
violets at him in return, and on THIs he goes on to ask:— 





* This schoolboy pedantry, however, is not without i it i 
: ; ; ut its ; 
vulgar. Ina notice of this book in a Magazine, the them bce Be! e as “ gh 


| with French- can we describe any thing more offensive ? : 
we are doing him injustice, for he quotes conrecti¥ which her ie ie oe 
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I wish to know whether there would have been any harm in my accepting the 
cxptain’s offer of his coxwain and gig’s crew, and running away with Maria Clementina? 
The thing was perfectly easy, as we all agreed at the time ; at the principal door there 
was no grating, and in the court none but maimed or decrepit persons; three mep 
should stand at the outer gate and prevent any egress till we had brought our prize 
down to the Loo Rock; in a quarter of an hour we should be on board a man-of-war, 
and even if they had taken the alarm, and fired from the batterv, it is perfectly well 
known that the Portuguese government never allows more than one half of the due 
charge of powder to its artillery, and so we might have laughed at their impotent 
attempts. But what could I have done with my nun? Her lover was, heaven knows 
where ; and as to conjugating myself, although Maria was a very lovely girl, I happen 
to have my hands quite full for the present. So God bless thee, and again in very 
sorrow I say, God bless thee infinitely, sweet and unfortunate Madeiran ! 


These young gentlemen from Cambridge make short work of ladies’ 
hearts. It is ask and have, a word and an elopement, look and die, 
with them ! 

In the next chapter the author crosses the tropic, and talks to us about 
one Eugenia after this sort: 

“IT had been hanging over the windward gangway, and gazing on 
the sea till my eyes swam; and methought a fair and languid shape 
rose ever and anon between the foaming crests of the purple waves, 
looking Eugenia at me, and beckoning and speaking, though I could 
not hear, and pointing down to ocean, and then long and steadily to 
heaven, whereat I trembled and sighed, and fears and suspicious 
fancies, and thoughts of dead things, and musings of preternatural 
agencies, absorbed my senses.” Lackadaisy! 

This Eugenia is a fine name, with which the author gallants in the 
course of these pages; he pays compliments to it, and talks sentiment 
to it, breaking out every now and then into touching apostrophes and 
invocations somewhat after the manner of Don Quixote, “ Oh! my 
Eugenia,” and “ Ah! my Eugenia,’ and the like. In one place, however, 
he comes to the point, and makes a declaration of love to Eugenia in 
good set terms, but here the scholar becomes too strong for the lover, 
and in the very whirlwind of his passion he suddenly begins to talk 
Latin to the poor lady. Oh! says he, that I could see you, my 
Eugenia, my star of beauty, that I could hear,* really hold that white 
and soft hand; but, adds he, becoming mathematical, this thing is 
impossible, for it so happens that I write this with the trade-wind 
blowing in my face (he is very circumstantial) on the shores of the 
Atlantic. Here, remembering a bit of Latin, he forgets that he is 
talking to a lady, and remarks to her, 

Intervalla vides humane commoda. 


Then he speaks to her in Portuguese, which he obligingly translates 

into Latin, and comes the Eton man over her in, 
Ah! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse. 

If Eugenia can stand this she must possess more patience than we 
boast, for we are absolutely enraged that a learned youth should thus 
set his wits against a girl, and perplex an innocent creature by mysti- 
fying his tender declaration by heathenish quotations ; how was she to 





* This is new. We never before heard of hearing a white hand, nor can we under- 
stand what it meavs, unless indeed the Jady has an ugly habit of cracking her fingers. 
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know that he was saying what was proper! As the whole passage 
must extremely interest mankind, we submit it to our readers. 


Eugenia, with every faculty do I love thee ; thine am I, in union or separation, to 
my life’s end; yet I wish to throw up my sweet service, for I cannot love as I ought ; 
I am muddy, salky, selfish, vain, and stupid. In visions by night, in musings by day, 
in noise and in silence, in crowds and in the wilderness, | have thought I saw thee, 
alone or not, the glossy tangles sleeping coiled on snow, the lips of rose half open, 
the old romance, the lake, the mountain, the cousin star of beauty—twin divinities of 
Vallombrosa. O could I really see, could I really hear, really hold that white and 
soft and faithful hand : 

So white, so soft, so delicate, so sleek, 
Asshe had worn a lily for her glove! 

ehold the force of imagination? for I write this in Barbados on the shores of the 

Atlantic, with the trade wind blowing in my face ! 
Intervalla vides humane commoda. 

It is all one for that; I swear from Camoens, 

Antes sem vos meus olhos se entristegao, 
Que com qualquer cousa Outra se contentem, 
Antes os esquecais que vos esquegao ; 
Antes nesta lembranga se atormentem, 
Que com esquegimento desmeregao 

- A gloria, que em sofrer tal pena sentem. 

of which I can give but one translation in the world— 
Ah! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse. 


Here we must take leave of the author’s flirtation, the importance 
of which, as it is his flirtation, can alone excuse our having given so 
much space to it. 

The author’s descriptions of the West India Islands are generally 
very prettily painted ; there is a little too much, perhaps, of the gaudy 
in them for our sober tastes, but nature is inclined to the gaudy in 
these regions, and the painter only adopts her humour with some 
exaggeration. His political views are often sound, and entitled to 
great praise, proceeding as they do from so young a man, and indi- 
cating much sagacity. We shall give some examples. On the institu- 
tion of Saving Banks in Trinidad he remarks:— 


The institution of Banks for Petty Savings does not seem to be a wise plan of going 
to work in a society like this; the object should rather be to induce an appetite for 
comforts of dress and food which can only be purchased by the product of some labour. 
I would rather that a negro spent a dollar in buying a new hat, than he should lay it 
up in the bank, With a new hat he will purchase or acquire a perception of, and 
craving for, new comforts and new conveniences; he will be more and more loth to 
part with what has either gratified his vanity or contributed to his ease, and the pain 
of losing will be in just proportion to the pleasure of possessing the article. When 
this pain begins to be felt constantly, the great difficulty will be surmounted ; a stimulus 
to industry, a spur to improvement will have been introduced into the mind, and from 
that time forward the negro may be safely left to the impulsion of those external and 
internal agents which are commonly found to be effectual in the more civilized regions 
of the globe. The unequivocal existence of this stimulus in steady operation seems 
to me to be the true and unerring sign of the arrival of that era when emancipation will 
be a blessing to the slave, the master, and the community. If, before chia int be 
attained, complete freedom be given to all the bondmen in the British i a tangy it is as 
demonstrable morally, as any proposition in Euclid is mathematically, first that the 
property in the soil must change hands ; secondly, that the cnaaadelie of the islands 
must languish or die altogether; and thirdly, that the progress of civilization in the 


negroes themselves must be indefini 5° 
dition incalculably dehased. ehnitely retarded, and the quality of their future con- 


A Bank for Savings is the Pp 
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given to the industrious poor. It should follow at some distance the birth and active 
operation of those physical and moral agents by which man is impelled onwards in the 
road of general improvement ; if it precedes, it may prevent their existence at all, or 
at best, it will infallibly protect the period of their birth. Now the negroes in the 
West Indies are not an industrious poor ; they are indolent by nature, as their brethren 
in Africa are at this moment, in whatever part of that continent they may have been 
examined, and this natural indolence is justified in their eyes and rendered inveterate 
by a climate and soil which not only indispose to labour, but almost make it unnecessary. 
You exhort a man to work, to till the fertile ground, and to aspire after the possession 
of the obvious comforts of opulence ; he answers that he does not want them, thanks 
God that the yams and plantains will grow abundantly for his eating, and that new rum 
is very cheap at the grog-shops ; any thing beyond this cannot be worth the trouble to 
be undergone for it. What has the philanthropist todo? Not to set up abank for his 
savings certainly, or at least not to rely upon it; he hagno savings; he may indeed 
very likely plunder his master or his neighbour, and you will not be improving him by 
giving him four per cent. upon such a deposit. Suppose he were to accumulate in this 
manner a sum large enough to purchase his freedom, which some have done, have you 
really benefited that man? Not in the least. All that you have done is this, that 
whereas the slave was compelled to labour and was thereby kept within certain bounds 
of sobriety, the freedman becomes the first week a vagabond, the seconda robber, and 
the third a grinder of corn by the sweat of his legs in the jail of Port of Spain. 

The philanthropist has one object to effect and only one ; he must civilize the negroes. 
He cannot do this by force, for the sources of barbarism are in the mind, and the mind 
even of a negro is intangible by violence. He cannot take the Castle of Indolence by 
storm, for it will vanish before his face to re-appear behind his back. He must make 
his approaches in form and carry a charm in his hand ; he must hold steadily before 
him the mirror-shield of knowledge and cause the brutified captives to see themselves 
therein. He cannot disenchant them, until he has first inspired into their hearts a 
wish to be disenchanted, and they shall no sooner have formed that wish than the spell 
which hath bound them shall be broken for ever. 

Although the bank is nearly nugatory at present, I am not sorry upon consideration 
that it exists. ‘There may be some slaves so far advanced beyond their fellows as to 
become legitimate and beneficial depositors ; and as freedom may be purchased in 
Trinidad, it may in such cases prove a valuable assistance to a regular and voluntar 
industry. At all events the institution is ready to act whenever civilization shall 
render it advantageous. 


His rebuke to Mr. Buxton, for the expression of a passing silly 
wish, is extremely well conveyed; it is the rebuke of reason to 
fanaticism :— 

I am told indeed that Mr. Buxton, a good man, but, unfortunately for his own true 
fame and the interests of all parties concerned, very imperfectly informed of the actual 
state of things in the West Indies, has said in substance, that he wished the affairs of 
the planters were even more embarrassed than they are, because, if sugar or other 
staple were not worth the growing, the slaves would necessarily have less work, and 
so live a trifle more comfortably. Now this seems to me a simple speech ; a very small 
quantity of political or even domestic economy might have taught a man of so much 
sense better. Without crossing the Atlantic Ocean, in Freemason’s Hall itself, (and it 
is not easy to remove oneself farther from light of every description,) a person might 
have reasoned, that if the planters, being, as they are written down in the Reports of 
the African Institution, a cruel and selfish race of men, could no longer feed themselves, 
their wives and their children in the manner they were wont, they would be little 
likely to take much trouble about feeding their despised slaves at all. If the slaves 
were rendered useless, they would not and could not be maintained at the expense of 
their masters; and if they were notso maintained, the slaves would of course maintain 
themselves by open violence. Now if any one wishes tliis last to be the case, I will 
be bold enough to say that he wishes in reality not only the entire destruction of the 
colonies as sources of commerce, but also the demolition of every imaginable chance 
of ultimately converting the slaves into good citizens and enlightened men. 

But if Mr. Buxton, as a great and heroic act of devotion to the cause of humanity, 
would go across this ocean stream and see what be is so often talking about, (and upen 
my word I believe the planters would receive him with civility,) be would then know 
as a fact that about which there could be no dispute, that the condition of a slave in the 
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West Indies bears in its comparative comforts or sufferings a pretty exact oe to 
the independence or indigence of his master, This in its gwen eared 
certainly the case in England, and really I cannot understand why any body _ 
suppose it to be different in the colonies. It is not my humour to fill this page we a 
detailed account of the management of slaves on an estate; 1t may all oun A 
Macdonnell or Macqueen, and it is just as much a matter of course as pre rates an - 
parish doctorin England. If any one can deny this to be the general = ge ge 
practice, let him do so, and distinctly prove his assertion ; if he can re ew 
effectually put the West Indians to silence ; if he cannot make it good, then, as an 
honest man, he will never repeat such assertion, never argue upon such assertion, nay, 
will gainsay those who continue to do either. This is a point unconnected with the 
grand question of slavery in the abstract ; there are many evils in that state more 
pernicious than short commons, but this is a topic which is infinitely harangued upon 
und usually makes the deepest impression. ; ; 

That there are degrees in slavery is true; the different education and more different 
tempers of the masters will operate in various ways upon the condition of the slaves, 
and between the highest and the lowest stage there will be often a greater space than 
between freedom and some states of slavery itself. The well-dressed lady’s maid or 
gentleman’s butler and groom, seem scarcely beneath the same classes of people in 
England; they receive no wages indeed, and cannot leave their service ; but it must 
be recollected that they enjoy under their master’s protection almost every thing which 
they could buy with money, and that their country is so small, and society so uniform 
in it, that the wish to see the unknown world and to try other services, which would 
render such a restriction tormenting in England or France, can affect their contentment 
in a very slight degree. The other extreme of servitude comprises the slaves belonging 
to the petty land-proprietors, and the white and coloured tradesmen, mechanics, and 
keepers of hotels in the towns. The servi servorum, the slaves of slaves, occur so 
rarely as not to be worth taking into the account, except for the purpose of instancing 
a curious right of slavery, and reprobating its allowance. I am far from meaning to 
condemn all these classes of masters by wholesale ; it often happens, I am told, that 
they are even too indulgent, and admit their slaves to a familiarity which can do 
no good to either party; but I am bound to say that the only cases of cruelty which I 
either met with or heard of in the West Indies, were one and all perpetrated by per- 
sons of this description, As the owners live worse, the slaves must of necessity live 
worse also ; as their owners are less enlightened, less affected by public opinion, nay, 
oftentimes so barbarous or even more so than themselves, they the slaves must of course 
profit less under the instruction, and be more completely at the mercy of the passions 
of such their masters. 

These are the two extremes ; the average condition is that of the labourers in the field 
upon respectable estates. These constitute seven or eight tenths of the whole slave 
population. In point of ease and shade their life is much inferior to that of the 
planter’s domestic ; in food, care in sickness, instruction and regular protection, the 
are incomparably better off than the wretched thralls of the low inhahitants of the 
towns. The positive amount of their rights and privileges is, as I have occasionally 
remarked, various in various islands; in none is it greater, in few so great as in 
Barbados. There are many things in the slave management of that colony which 
might be advantageously imitated by the planters of other islands, but at the same 
time this is a matter which depends so much upon local circumstances that it would be 


presumptuous in any one to condemn, upon general principles alone, those who do not 
avail themselves of the example. 


We now give a passage on the condition of the sleek West Indian 
slave as compared with the toil-bent, half-starved British peasant ; it 
is written in a spirit which we respect, (though we are not so enthu- 
siastic as to share in it,) and very happily and vigorously expressed. 


I would not sell my birthright for a mess of pottage, yet if my birthri 
from me, I would fain have the pottage left. So i ib set wit pay pedi» the 
creole thought that the West Indian slaves are better off than the poor peasantry of 
Britain ; they are not better off, nothing like it; an English labourer with one shirt is 
worth, body and soul, ten negro slaves, choose them where you will, But it is never- 
theless a certain trath that the slaves in general do labour much less do eat and 
drink much more, have much more ready money, dress much more gaily, and are 
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treated with more kindness and attention, when sick, than nine-tenths of all the people 
of Great Britain under the condition of tradesmen, farmers, and domestic servants, It 
does not enter into my head to speak of these things as constituting an equivalent, 
much less a point of superiority, to the hardest shape of English freedom; but it 
seems to me that, where English freedom is not and cannot be, these things may 
amount to a very consolatory substitute for it. I suspect that if it were generally 
known that the slaves ate, drank, and slept well, and were beyond all comparison a 
gayer, smarter and more familiar race than the poor of this kingdom, the circum- 
stances of their labour being compulsory, and in some measure of their receiving no 
wages for it, would not very painfully affect the sympathies of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the African Institution and the Anti-Slavery Society. I say, in some mea- 
sure the slaves receive no wages, because no money is paid to them on that score, 
but they possess advantages which the ordinary wages of labour in England doubled 
could not purchase. The slaves are so well aware of the comforts which they enjoy 
under a master’s purveyance, that they not unfrequently forego freedom rather than be 
deprived of them. A slave beyond the prime of life will hesitate to accept manu- 
mission. Many negroes in Barbados, Grenada, and Antigua, have refused freedom 
when offered to them; ‘‘ what for me want free? me have good massa, good country, 
plenty to eat, and when me sick, massa’s doctor physic me ; me no want free, no not 
at all.” A very fine coloured woman in Antigua, who had been manumitted from her 
youth, came to Captain Lyons, on whose estate she had formerly been a slave, and 
entreated him to cancel, if possible, her manumission, and receive her again as a slave. 
“* Me no longer young, Sir, and have a daughter to maintain!’”’ This woman had 
always lived by common prostitution, a profession which usually indisposes for labour, 
and yet she was importunate to return to slavery. Surely she must have known the 
nature of that state, and the contingencies to which she exposed herself by returning 
to it, at least as well as any gentleman in England. Every one who has been in Bar- 
bados knows, as I have said before, that many of the wretched white creoles live on 
the charity of the slaves, and few people would institute a comparison on the respecta- 
bility of the two classes. The lower whites of that island are, without exception, the 
most degraded, worthless, hopeless race I have ever met with in my life. They are 
more pressing objects for legislation than the slaves, were they ten times enslaved. 


Our author remarks that the French colonies are more prosperous 
than the English; industry receives an impulse in the former, which 
is wanting in the latter, and he points out the cause with much acute- 
ness. Give a man, to use a hacknied illustration, a garden for a short 
term, and he will make a desert of it; give him a rock, in perpetuity, 
and he will make a garden of it. 


The French colonists, whether creoles or Europeans, consider the West Indies as 
their country ; they cast no wistful look towards France ; they have not even a pacquet 
of their own ; they marry, educate, and build in and for the West Indies and the West 
Indies alone. In our colonies it is quite different; except a few regular creoles, to 
whom gratis rum and gratis coloured mothers for their children have become quite indis- 
pensable, every one regards the colony as a temporary lodging place, where they must 
sojourn in sugar and molasses till their mortgages will let them live elsewhere. They 
call England their home, though many of them have never been there; they talk of 
writing home and going home, aud pique themselves more on knowing the probable 
result of a contested election in England, than on mending their roads, establishing a 
police, or purifying a prison. The French colonist deliberately expatriates himself ; the 
Englishman never. If our colonies were to throw themselves into the hands of the 
North Americans, as their enemies say that some of them wish to do, the planters would 
make their little triennial trips to New York as they now do to London. The conse- 
quence of this feeling is, that every one that can do so, maintains some correspondence 
with England, and when any article is wanted, he sends to England for it. Hence, 
except in the case of chemical drugs, there is an inconsiderable market for an imported 
store of miscellaneous goods, much less for an assortment of articles of the same kind. 
A different feeling in Martinique produces an opposite effect ; in that island very little 
individual correspondence exists with France, and consequently there is that effectual 
demand for books, wines, jewellery, haberdashery, &c. in the colony itself, which 
enables labour to be divided almost as far asin the mother-country. In St, Pierre 
there are many shops which contain nothing but bonnets, ribbons, and silks, others 
nothing but trinkets and toys, others hats only, and so on, and there are rich tradesmen 
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i Pierre on this account. Bridge Town would rapidly become ® w« y place, if 
rs te ear adopted: for not only would the public con be much 


i , and ation of 
by a steady, an, 1s ee Sous seul eae 


hundred now, and a hundred persons would interchange visits where ten hardly do at 
sounetih I want a book and cannot borrow it ; I would purchase it instantly from a 
bookseller in my neighbourhood, but I may not think it worth my while to for it 
over the ocean, when, with every risk, I must wait at the least three moaths for it. 
The moral consequences of this s are even more to be lamented than the econo- 
mical, bat I will say more about at some other time. 


It is to be regretted, that a writer who can think so well as our 
author frequently does, and who can, when he pleases, present his 
opinions so forcibly, and with so good a grace, should at times assume 
the arrogant tone which offends in these pages. It would be a great 
service to impress on him the fact that he possesses no authority 
except that which his reason obtains for him; whereas he too often 
writes as if he were the acknowledged oracle of the universe, whose 
dicta are sure of reception merely because they are hés dicta, which is 
extremely ridiculous. We can fancy how those whom he has made 
to smart under the force of his arguments, must scoff and triumph when 
they come to such lofty flights as these, 

Teddor éyOpoi, 
as our author himself would infallibly say. 

“ J criminate no man’s intertions; I acknowledge real difficulties; — 
J am compassionate to hereditary prejudices. But there I stop; for 
compassion becomes party when prejudice degenerates into obstinacy,” 
&c. &c. &e. p. 325. There is the insolence and verbiage of a Johnson 
here, but without his authority, and therefore the dogmatist is only 
ridiculous. He is the daw playing the eagle. aor 

There is not wanting in this book a seasoning of the odium theolo- 
gicum. Ata dinner given to the Bishop of Barbados, and ‘his train, 
an Irish catholic priest was present, who gave the protestant bishop’s 
health with the accompaniment of some complimentary phrases.’ A 
circumstance which gives the young person, whose book is under 
notice, occasion to put forth this bit of bitterness, which ought ‘to ‘have 
been whipped out of him by his precepters at school at least two 
years ago — 

“ Abbé O’Hannam, a tall Irish Romish priest, gave the health of 
the Bishop of Jamaica, and talked about our eminent ‘prelate and so 
o.- It was bad Anche in Abbé O’ Hannam to dine with us at all, but 
sf was gross in the Abbé to give such a toaat. compliment w 
ne of from him, and Sbeilg could cnigeda en 
what he said.” Bei .¢ SP Tica: Gaull 

Is this the spirit of charity which travels in a bishop’s train , 
not knew the bishep, we dethiahit eeadblatiestin abbé’s arvawsi 
of him might have been deserved and sincere, and whether it was 86 or 
not, it was conciliating, and therefore decent and becoming. ‘Priests 
should assume the virtue of good will to men if they have it not. No one 
quarrels with them for hypocrisy in this particular. Our author is, of 
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course, sevére on the methodists ; but we must confess that his severity 
here is not without some show of justice. He remarks on their 
system—the espionage they have carried into families; but unluckily 
this reminds him, a true university man, of what Tom Smith 
all the world of course knows Tom Smith) wrote about it. We give 
t wot omer jeu d’esprit, premising that we do not comprehend the 
introduction to it by reason of the peculiarity of the composition. 

T never come alongside of the methodist spy-system without thinking of poor Tom 
Smith’s stanzas. Tom was always h i by himself, as Johnson with “ Aye! 
‘but to die——.” They allade to his own experience of a practice not uncommon in 
the present day. 

_ I knew a maid who did always command 

All her dear swains to a third gentleman, 

Them for Aa L if they did keep pace 
. With the third gentleman’s notions of grace. 

- Three the third gentleman plucked, and the third, 

As I’ve been told, was deterred, 

In arguend. about Hume et Calvinum, 

A currend. ad argument. baculinum. 

Last came a youth whom the third gentleman 
Chose for the hisband ; he had a can 

Of rottenness ful) and Predestinate Hell, 

To make a young maiden like happy and well. 
Passion 0’ me! as John Suckling did say, 
That ever a lady should so throw away 

Such a pair of blue eyes, such lips of delight 

On an underhand, yellow-faced, Puritan wight— 
And all for because this silly young maid 

Was led astray by that artful old blade, 

The third gentleman ;—Devil him take, 

And duck and souse in his nethermost lake ! 


It is now high time that we should close our notice of this book, 
which we shall do, saying that if it were purged of its conceit, its 
arrogance, its college cant, and small pedantry, it would be a very 
useful and intelligent, as well as a smart and amusing very little work 
—wvery little we say, as the desirable operation we have. supposed, 
would reduce its. size, moderate as.it now is, to the dimensions of a 
-child’s story book; hut then the value of it would be increased in a 
proportion inverse to its diminished bulk. 


eee 
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Te “ Last of the Mohicans ” is clearly by much the worst of Mr. 
‘le: has for several years 
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time, is eortain to deteriorate with every successive experiment ; for a 
novelist yrites first to please himself, and next to please the public ; 
and whe: his name has become current in the market, he writes “: a 
purpose jeedless to mention. He has not to build his reputation, 4 
to use it, and the experiment is how far that will supply the place o 
real meri in his productions, and how long the public will continue f° 
purchase his wares, before they perceive the inferiority of the i r 
manship, The public is not the most discriminating public imaginable ; 
but if Lionel Lincolh—Mr. Cooper’s novel for 1825—was not enough 
to convinee them that they were defrauded of the portion of talent, 
which they tacitly stipulated for in an American Waverley novel, this 
last affair must bring conviction with it. ‘The most fortunate of these 
trans-atlontic productions had all a more than sufficient proportion of 
very questionable matter ; but this is a composition of bran and alum, 
with but ‘ewparticles of wholesome ingredients. 

The fis:t symptom of deterioration is observable in the style. Mr. 
Cooper h,s never discovered much ease and spirit, and has always 
resembled his Waverley father most in the parts that have most 
evidently been written by the latter invité Minerva ; but though heavy 
and tedious, his style was still free from the grosser faults of American 
composition. In this work, however, the native taste is indemnified by 
an unrestrained indulgence ; and the arts of amplification and circum- 
locution are exemplified in every page. An army is roused at day- 
break by beat of drum. This fact it is his pleasure to communicate 
to the reader, in the following terms :—“ According to the orders of 
the preceding night, the heavy sleep of the army was broken by the 
rolling of the warning drums, whose rattling echoes were heard issuing, 
on the damp morning air, out of every vista of the woods, just as day 
began to draw the shaggy outlines of some tall pines of the vicinity, 
on the opening brightness of a soft and cloudless eastern sky.”—Mr. 
Cooper seems to have remembered the lesson which the author of Don 
Quixote somewhere delivers upon the art of writing:—“If you have 
occasion to mention the Tagus, be sure you call it the silver Tagus, 
that flows over sands of gold, past the far-famed city of Lisbon, and 
is engulphed in the wide roaring ocean,”—or something to that effect. 
When the army, in its march, enters the forest, and disappears from 
the sight,—* the forest appeared to swallow up the living mass, that 
had slowly entered its bosom,” and, “ the sounds of the retiring column 
ceased to be borne on the breeze to the listeners.” There is a personage 
described, of singular proportions, who, when erect, surpassed his 
fellows in height, but when seated, “ he appeared reduced within the 
ordinary limits of our race.” The twilight of evening is “the graver 
light, which is the usual precursor of the close of day,” and in the 
morning again, “the thick darkness which usually precedes the 
approach of day began to disperse, and objects were seen in the plain 
and palpable colours, with which they had been gifted by nature.” 
r he morning itself “they met, as it came blushing above the green 
pines of a hill, that lay on the opposite side of the valley of the Horican.” 
. fe in = his daughter, who had been carried off by the 
n a is shown the print of her footsteps—“ The aged soldier 
examined it with eyes that grew dim as he gazed ; nor did he rise 
from his stooping posture, until Heyward saw that he had watered the 
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graceful trace of his daughter’s passage with a scalding and heavy 
tear.” But enough of this. Mr. Cooper may find some excuse for 
his propensity to amplify, though none for his slip-slop in the example 
of his great father, who is but too apt to load his style with similar 
redundancies, and is a dangerous model to imitate. But there is this 
difference between the author of Waverley and his American follower, 
that the former, in his descriptive flourishes, shows himself an amateur 
of nature, whilst the latter proves himself only an amateur of the 
author of Waverley. 

The story is a tissue of common-place Indian adventures, abounding 
with hair-breadth escapes and surprisals. Fancy has entire possession 
of the field, and it is seldom that any thing occurs which looks like 
the result of observation and experience. The readers of Mr. Cooper 
well know that his most successful efforts have not discovered any 
extraordinary reach of imagination, and will therefore be prepared to 
expect a total failure, in a work which, from the nature of its subject, 
was entirely dependant upon the exercise of that faculty. The fertile 
genius of the “ Unknown,” added to Mr. Cooper’s opportunities of 


information on Indian manners and character, might have made a 


good deal of the natives of the woods, the interminable solitudes of the 
American forests, and the habits, half savage, half civilized, of the first 
Europeans who hunted within their precincts. Add to these a few 
historical events, and the introduction of Montcalm or Wolfe, or any 
other martial hero of the times, and nothing is wanting to constitute 
the foundation of a good Waverley romance. Mr. Cooper is an Ame- 
rican, and has a native’s interest in the scene and subject of his story ; 
the vicinity of Ontario and the Champlain is as good a field as the 
banks of Lomond or any other Highland loch, and the red Indian is a 
name to conjure with better than that of the Children of the Mist. 
But it is vain to sigh over the thought of what might have been—let 
us rather see what is. 

With the exception of a chapter or two, in which there is a bit of a 
siege, with Montcalm and Munro, and regulars, and other paraphernalia 
of war, and an almost entire volume in an Indian encampment, with 
the usual accompaniments, the rest of the narrative consists of a game 
at hide and seek, played by very adroit performers, in the endless 
mazes of the forest. The improbabilities of the author’s great proto- 
type are generally reserved for the last volume, and are then dispatched 
with a haste that shows at least the writer’s sense of his own 
weakness in the art of constructing a story. Should the Waverley 
novels, by any fortunate mischance of after times, be curtailed of their 
windings up and explications, the author’s reputation would stand 
many inches higher with posterity. But Mr. Cooper is not at the pains 
even to defer the evil which he cannot remedy. Improbabilities crowd 
in upon us from the outset; and, indeed, it is to a series of them that 
we owe the whole tissue of the subsequent adventures. 

Munro, the commandant of the English fort of William Henry, on the 
Horican, as the Indians called it ; or Holy Lake, as the French called 
it; or Royal George Lake, as the English called it, is closely besieged 
by the French under Montcalm. His two daughters, the fair-haired 
‘Alice and the dark-eyed Cora, “ whose complexion was not brown, 
but rather-appeared charged with the colour of the rich blood that 
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| seemed ready to burst its bounds,” very naturally select this as the 4 
| most convenient moment for paying papa a visit. They might have : 


been escorted by a regiment of regulars which marched the same 
morning to reinforce the besieged, but military. movements are slow bi 
| and tedious, and a sapient major of the 60th, a lover of one of the 4 
young ladies, recommends a short cut through the woods, which were 
' known to be swarming with parties of hostile Indians, on the look-out 
| for waits and strays, as more agreeable and interesting than the regular 
Lb road. Then of all the persons, natives or others, employed in the 
army as scouts or guides, none seemed so fit for acting on the present 
: occasion as an Indian runner, of very doubtful faith, and suspected of 
| | cherishing peculiar animosity towards the commandant in particular. 
Finally, seeing that there was great reason to suppose the Indians 
would be quickly on their traces, the domestics of the party are 
dismissed, in order that the ¢rai/, or marks of their route, may be as 
much as possible diminished. Having taken these pains to leave them 
defenceless, and to throw them in the way of the enemy, the author is 
successful in accomplishing his object, viz: their capture by a party. 
of Indians. But before this takes place much is done and said, too 
long to tell, and new personages, friendly to those already mentioned, 
are introduced upon the stage, by one of those lucky rencontres, more 
common in the pages of a Waverly novel than in the solitudes of a vast 
forest. ‘These new characters are two Indians of the tribes in alliance 
with the British, and a sort of scout employed by the latter, a hunter 
of the woods, European by birth, but Indian in his habits, and so like 
a red man in every respect, that he deems it incumbent upon him to 
end almost every speech with the assurance that, notwithstanding 
appearances, he is a white man born, and without a cross in his blood. 
He is the principal personage in the drama—the hero and the bore in 
one—and no other than our old friend Leatherstockings, with his long 
rifle—* the foremost in that band of ¢ Pioneers,’ who are opening a way 
\ for the march of our nation across the continent.” The elder of his two 
Indian comrades is also a person well known to Mr. Cooper’s readers, 
the very Indian John, Mohegan or Mohican, but at present known 
by the more warlike title of Chingachgook, a name every way becoming 
the tomahawk, who dies in a manner so little edifying to the episcopal 
minister of ‘Templeton. Age, it is obvious, had very much changed 
| our friends for the better. Leatherstockings, in particular, or 
Hawk-eye, as the Indians called him, appears in his youth to have 
been a very silly, prating, garrulous character, and possessed. of but 
few of the recommendations which on his first appearance conciliated 
for him some portion of the reader’s regard. A scout, a tracker of 
Indians by the trail, and engaged in the warfare of the woods, he 
is a proser as intolerable as Dugald Dalgetty, among the Children of 
, the Mist, and ought to have shared a similar fate. Always talking, 
{ n x Ppt m njoining silence, and he keeps up an incessant cackle that 
in ee aun = to wing half the Indians of the forest upon his 
ip | ag OG a a “ esd of almost every long dissertation 
; the LS rs sf ten a i rat-Dorselion gun, lp vee 
fire of some lurkin tae “ ~ 7 nalgetty, brought ee by the 
had advertised of his en ae elerum of our: here's tongne 
propinquity and place. Of the other characters 
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little need be said, as they are such as people the pages of every novel 
of adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 

Mr. Cooper, by his earlier productions, approved himself an inhe- 
riter of no small portion of the rare talents of his great English father ; 
and we rejoiced in the idea, that if we possessed that incomparable 
personage, America was the first, and indeed the only country, to 
supply a genius of a kindred turn. An American author of Waverley 
might make his countrymeu better known to, and more justly appre- 
ciated by, foreigners, than almost any other description of writer; and 
it is sad to see the only person on whom the Great Unknown’s mantle 
appears to have deseended, abandoning the realms of his experience, 
to manufacture stories out of an imagination, which nothing that he 
has written has shown to be either very nimble or very forgetive. 








THE PUFFS OF THE MONTH; 
OR COLBURNIANA. 


As we apprehend that the public do not read sufficiently often those 
little paragraphs in the newspapers, which are paid for, and published 
with the benevolent design of making the world acquainted with the 
existence of good books, we shall make re-prints of them, and thus 
serve up a sort of repetition, at the end of the month, of the lessons of 
the day. Aswe have taken up the idea late, we cannot make so com- 
plete a collection as might be expected, but we give just a drop from 
an inexhaustible fountain. 


COLBURN ON GRANBY. 


«« The character of Lord Malton (in the fashionable novel ‘Gransy’) and the 
singular history connected with his family, as developed by the novelist, are said to 
have had their origin in a circumstance of some mystery, which, a few years ago, 
was the undivided talk of the high circles. For the honour of human nature, we 
trust, however, that Tyrrell, the illegitimate son and supposed heir of Lord Malton, 
is altogether a creation of the author; and that the real family hinted at, however 
unhappy in other respects, have never been cursed by so abandoned an intruder.” 


COLBURN ON GRANBY. 

** Tue Bas-sievs.—This piquant and interesting portion of society will not be 
sorry to find in one of the female characters in the fashionable novel of Granby, a very 
enthusiastic representation of the whole body. Who indeed can fail to be delighted 
with the fair, the worthy, and the learned Lady Harriet Duncan? Even Lord Byron 
would have been charmed by her soft satire and dulcet criticisms, and have suspended 
for an hour or two at least his excessive horror of the azure stocking.” 


COLBURN ON GRANBY. ‘ 

** We understand that the fashionable black-leg, Tyrrel, who makes so considerable 
a figure in the fashionable novel of Granby, is a portrait, pretty generally recognized, 
of a certain accomplished sharper at present in great circulation among the hells of St. 
James's.” 

COLBURN ON REYNOLDS. 

‘« The Veterans of the Theatrical World, as well as all the play-writers, are on the 
qui vive till the publication of Reynolds’s Life and Times, in which, if report speaks 
true, many of the heroes and heroines of the Drama are placed in very whimsical 
situations,” 
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COLBURN ON HIS LAST MAN. 


« Tur Pracus.—It might have been imagined, that the accounts of the Plagues of 
Athens, Florence, London, and Philadelphia, as given by Thucydides, Boccaccio, De 
Foe, and the American, Brown, would have left nothing to be said on the subject of 
this fearful visitation. Mrs. Shelly, however, whose mind, by a strange tendency for 
a woman, seems fascinated by ghastly events, has outdone all these writers, in her 
description of the universal, world-wasting pestilence, m her Romance of ‘ The Last 
Man.’ When once the reader is in her thrall, it is not easy to escape from the 
oppressive and startling horrors with which her pages teem.’ 

COLBURN ON SHERIDANIANA. 


«« SuentDANIANA.—The volume just published under this title, comprehends all 
that is most interesting and piquant about the late Richard Brinsley Sheridan—a 
person so eminently qualified to form the subject of such a work, that it seems some- 
what singular that no collection of the kind should have hitherto been published. In 
the selection of materials for the volume, we understand the editor has not only care- 
fully searched every work in which he was likely to find any meng of Sheridan, in 
order to bring together the essence of many expensive volumes, an extracted from his 
parliamentary speeches such fragments of wit and eloquence as could without injury 
to their lustre, bear, as it were, a separate setting—but he has collected many brilliant 
sayings of that eminent persons, which were floating about in society.” 


COLBURN ON THE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK. 


«« The author of the ‘ Naval Sketch Book’ complains in his preface of the fallacious 
descriptions which the public are in the habit of reading as genuine pictures of life at a 
sea. We know not whether his object be well grounded, but it may be doubted 
whether any thing richer in oddity and humour ever appeared, than the Galley Stories, 
which he has sketched with great spirit and freedom of pencil; they are undoubtedly 
very admirable specimens of the peculiar character and comedy of naval life.”’ 


COLBURN ON VIVIAN GREY. 


“ Fasuronanie Novets.—However clever, in other respects, these productions 
may be, it has been observed that there has of late been some complaints of the 
insipidity of their heroes. The champion who, we understand, is about to start up in 
the person of Mr. Vivian Grey, is, however, likely to redeem the fraternity for this 
charge. This individual, whose adventures among the great are now in the press, 
we hear will be found to be any thing but insipid: he is reported to be truly ‘an 
original ;* insidious, daring, decisive. Over the high circles in which he moves, he 
exercises an absolute control, making lords and ladies alike subservient to the accom- 
plishment of his ambitious designs.”’ 


COLBURN ON VIVIAN GREY. 


‘* The work announced for publication, under the title of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ we under- 
stand to be the history of an ambitious young man of rank, who, b dint of talent, 
personal advantage, and audacity, became the dictator of certain circles in high life, 
some of the recent occurrences and actors in which he has taken the liberty to describe 
with great freedom.” 

COLBURN ON VIVIAN GREY. ; 


‘* In order to effect a full developement of the character of Vivian Grey, whose 
adventnres in the high circles are about to be disclosed to the public, we understand 
the novelist has marked the career of his hero even from his earliest school days. This 
Ss as it ~ be. Wordsworth says the child is the father of the man, and if this be 

e it will be curious to tra i i i i piri Jivia: 
Grey. ous to trace to its first minute spring, the dominant spirit of Vivian 

COLBURN ON VIVIAN GREY. 


‘* The first portion of this work, it seems, is to be ised i 
we hear it is the design of the author to resume the aes gee arabe aie iain me 
stances may transpire in the elevated sphere in which his hero moves; so that ‘ 
bably there will scarcely be a single assembly of haut ton, public or private, from w ich 
V ivian Grey will be absent ; and, not content with this, it is said that he in to 
avail himself of the privilege which he is reported to possess, of being present at the 
more secret conferences (political and otherwise) of the at. The ladies in parti 

cular should be aware of his insidious approaches.” a3 : 
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- We arrived at dia la Chapelle at half-past six in the evening, 
at the custom-house; they examined our baggage civilly, yet with 
- sufficient strictness. I found that the hotel at which I had aimed 
was full, I went therefore to another inn. As I was going there 
I met many women walking in the streets, with a smart French 
air, and I took it into my head, I knew not why, that it was a 
very sinful place. Soon after my arrival it began to rain furiously, 
so that I could not see any thing; I contrived, however, to get 
into one church, where my conjectures that it was a sinful place 
were fully verified. 

In this church, which was but’a small one, there were no less 
than five or six boxes, each of which had a priest in it, and 
two wamen, one on each side of him, confessing alternately. As 
there were several other men in the church, I determined to wait 
and to see a little of what I had heard and read so much about. I 
accordingly drew near one box and observed how things were 
going on, to the great annoyance of the priest, no doubt. The 
box for confession, as all the world knows, is like three watch-boxes 
abreast; in the middle box is a seat on which the priest sits in the 
attitude of a Charley, or temporal watchman, and there is a hatch in 


3 - front of him: in each of the side boxes is a stool to kneel upon, and a 


woman in each confesses through a little grate, to which the priest 
applies his ear, first on one side, then on the other: he appears like a 
man in an uneasy: sleep, who rolls first to the right and then to the left. 
It is said the priest does not know the person who confesses to him. In 


oa - some churches I have seen boxes where, to appearance at least, this 


may be trie; but in this church it was not so, the boxes were in a line, 
and he could see the women as they went away, and they did not seem to 
seek to be concealed; he held a sort of napkin over his nose all the time, 
but there was a candle before him, and when a cloth is held close to 


_. the face, in the light, it is easy to see through it. Some of the women 


were done in a moment, others confessed a long time. It would, 
however, be rash to suppose that those were the most innocent who 
finished the soonest ; they might-only be the least scrupulous. Besides, 
a long-confession may be made up of little matters, such as—“ I eat 
butter in Lent,” or, “I thought of my children during the sermon.” And in 
one moment a confession may be made like this—* I have been sinning 

' Away like a very devil for these thirty years; I have not repented of my 
_ sins, nor do I intend it.” I thought I discovered one sin, that I am 
confident not one of the most scrupulous would confess, and yet it was 
as great a sin as can well be committed. The women were kneeling 
in long rows; as soon as one had finished, another took the vacant 
place, and under pretence of being ready, and not: to ae the priest 
waiting, the female whose turn was next (the tempter t.ad been very 
successfulin getting so many young girls to fall into his snare) sometimes 
sneaked up so close that she could not fail to hear what the penitent 
was saying to the priest; yet Iam persuaded that not one of them 
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ever confessed this enormous sacrilege. Thus a fatal curiosity in our 
general mother caused all our woe; and a like curiosity would render 
the sacrament of confession, in many instances, not only unavailing, but 
mischievous. 

The ladies and gentlemen were gone to the play, which is in 
German. We waited supper until nearly ten. I had not dined. 
When I talked to the waiter about eating, he told me that there would 
be plenty of ladies at supper. The imagination, of course, conjured up 
every thing that is lovely and enchanting; to wait till ten without 
dinner became a pleasure, and as is too often the case, the waiting 
for the pleasure was the only pleasure. Supper at last came, and with 
it three dreadful Dutch women; moreover, the old ladies could not eat 
their supper in peace, but seemed resolved to close a well-spent life, 
and, as I trust, a well-spent Sabbath, with a profusion of Batavian 
playfulness. We had a young Fleming, who wished to pass for @ 
Parisian dandy ; it was, as may be supposed, a complete failure: a 
Fleming can be nothing but a Fleming, not even a dandy. By treating 
him with respectful admiration, he was induced to come forth to public 
view; but it was a solitary, as well as a spiteful amusement to mislead 
the poor man. Humanity, and a knowledge of the necessity of rising at 
five the next morning, conspired to recommend a retreat to bed. In 
the a of Aix la Chapelle 1 saw an immense number of cabbages ; 
I afterwards learned that the inhabitants are nicknamed Cabbage-boors, 
from the great cultivation and consumption of this vegetable. I was 
told that there are few English here, that they were gone to Spaa, 
which they generally prefer, as being more romantic. I regretted that 
I had not time to pay a short visit to a place of so much celebrity. 

There had been a great concourse of people at Aix during the exhi- 
bition of the reliques which had taken place a short time since ; they are. 
exhibited once only in seven years. In this ancient city of Ch 
they show reliques of great antiquity; not only the girdle of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the baby-linen which she used, and which she 
made herself with sinless fingers, (for these things are comparatively 
modern gewgaws,) but also some of the manna from the wilderness, 
and a bit of Aaron’s rod; small remnants of the Jewish theocracy, 
which I would gladly have seen; but I would that they were identified 
by some Jews also: the concurring testimony of these persecuted 
theocrats would be a great proof of their authenticity, ' place is 
civilized, but, like our watering-places, it is full of ing, cheating 
persons, with whom it is an odious thing to wrangle; but it is not ugual 
to submit quietly to their exactions. Whether it be worth while to 
dispute with them may be a question, but it is said that it is right for 
the sake of the public, and that one cannot tell how far they will go 
if not resisted. Schreiber, an honest, puzzle-headed German, complains 
bitterly of this propensity in his confused Guide to the Rhine :— Ceux 
des habitans que l'état et les affaires familiarisent avec les é 
ont une certaine souplesse contre laquelle il faut garde 
Ils ont Part de faire vider la cacaieat a Véteaune Shea il 
a pu sitét occasionner ce grand-vide. Ici l’étranger n’ rt de la 
considération qu’A proportion de sa dépense. En général le bourgeois 


est léger, gai, plein d’ostentation, et i] a un talent eee yd 2e 
qu'il appelle Killen, ce qui west autre chose que l'art de seller et 
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dépouiller les gens, ce qu’on appelle mystifier.” ‘The aulic coun- 
sellor and historiographer of his royal highness the Grand Duke of 
Baden brought with him to Aix, we may presume, a bag tolerably 
well filled with silver money of the Grand Duchy, and was suddenly 
astonished at the great void: being unable to account for the change, 
and completely mystified, he carried it back again to Carlsruhe, as 
light as*the bourgeois of this place. 

Monday, Aug. 15th—I left Aix la Chapelle at seven in the 
morning. His majesty the King of Prussia has a monopoly of the 
diligences ; he is at once king and coach-proprietor, monarch and 
common-carrier. The king being entirely a military ruler, the whole 
thing is accordingly managed in the military way. It is most amusing 
to see the White Horse Cellar, or the Bull and Mouth, converted 
into a citadel. You must take your place at a particular hour; 
the fare is of course high; when you have paid it into the exchequer, 
you are presented with a long receipt, which contains on the back, 
the whole code of travelling in the German tongue, and you must 
understand it at your peril, and are presumed to know it, as every 
Englishman is presumed to know the law of his country, both 
common and statute; the code is almost as long as the Articles of 
War and the Mutiny Act. As the king is coachman paramount, the 
breach of the least of the laws is either high-treason or a great mis- 

ision: you must attend at a certain hour; your luggage must weigh 
thirty pounds; if more, it is presumed that the passenger will be flogged 
and picketted—if one ounce less, it is presumed that he will be shot. 
The postilions are in full uniform, and if they had cuirasses, would 
be as ‘strange figures as the horse-guards in London. The con- 
ducteur, or guard, is a sort of governor of a fortress; he lets you in 
and out of his coach on sight of your receipt, as into a garrison with 
@ passport. In England, every: man’s house is his castle; in the 
Prussian dominions, every stage-coach is a royal castle. Every 
movement is military; the postillion docs not crack his whip—he 
makes it ready, presents, and then fires it. 

Nothing can be more ludicrous to a stranger than all this. Let us 
conceive for a moment, that on one of our coaches the guard should 
say to the coachman: ‘Come, Dick, let us play a bit at being 
soldiers ; you shall be Julius Casar—lI, sitting amongst the luggage, 
am Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage—the horse-keepers are all 
heroes and demigods—and Bill the ostler shall be Scipio Africanus :” 
let-us suppose that they were to take the high tragic tone, and were 
to: proceed accordingly. . 

But why should one trade be more military than another? why 
may notione be legal? Let the man who steers a vessel be a chief 
justice, with a portcullis' chain round his neck ; or at least a judge, 
ine long wig and ‘scarlet robes: they who row such vessels as the 
city barges, dught to be king’s counsel, in the golden waistcoats and 
flowered gowris of the first day of term. Serjeants-at-law alone 
should be permitted to ise in punts, so that Serjeant Punter and 
Serjeant: Counter would-be synonymous; and if the practise were 
found ‘to be a little tedious, it might be enlivened by a joke, or by an 
occasional squabble. From a slight acquaintance. with some dis- 
tinguished members of that — - of the profession, I am led to 
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lieve, that if the conveyancers could be taught to steal poultry, 
on would make excellent bargees. If a great real-property lawyer 
were to attend the chambers of a professional gentleman in the stern 
of a barge for three years, and were to spend these years as assi- 
diously in plucking stolen fowls as they are usually spent in copying 

non hare it is impossible to doubt that at the end of that term 
he would be able to make a good title to the inhabitants of a hen- 
roost against all the world. 

Why may not the art of healing extend its branches? Why shall 
not the waggons be so many hospitals, and the art of driving them 
become a part of the medical profession? Why should not a waggoner, 
before he is permitted to put on a smock-frock, be examined a little 
in Hippocrates? And why should not some eloquent waggoner, on 
Galen’s birth-day in every year, compliment Harvey in a Latin 
oration, for discovering the circulation of the blood? And how long 


will it be before men, who are not regular accoucheurs, will be tired - 


of wearying the patience of the public by the delivery of parcels? 

It cannot be denied that his majesty’s diligences are an improvement 
upon the former carriages ; they travel a little faster, and are a little 
less heavy; but upon paved roads, a vehicle like a heavy six-inside 
coach is too light; the ponderous old diligences resist the shaking, 
which in the lighter coaches is intolerable: to the people of the 
country they appear elegant; in the eyes of an Englishman they 
want the picturesque aspect of a diligence, and are but clumsy stage- 
coaches. : ; 

The execution of Sir Walter Raleigh will always “be viewed as 
a stain on our history, and the savage speech of the attorney-general, 
Sir Edward Coke, on his trial, as barbarous and disgraceful, if ‘con- 
sidered only as applying to the treason of which he was found guilty ; 
but if we look upon him as the discoverer of tobacco, the aspect of 
things, to those who do not use it, will be totally different. In this 
country the pipe is never out of the mouth: at all times and in all 
places they unceasingly and unrelentingly smoke. It must be pernicious 
to the performers, who look more like cegars than men. It is cruel 
indeed for the unhappy stranger who has not destroyed his taste and 
his smell. It is for him turning land into sea; a-journey is always 
a voyage—he feels continually the same half sickness, the same half 
headache, that is felt by a sojourner in that abode of misery, a ship. 
That amusing traveller, the late Dr. Clarke of Cambridge, who is not 
the least amusing when he is making a mole-hill into a mountain, 
observed in Sweden one of those wells which ate common ‘near 
London, and in all other places, in which a tree is poised upon a 
post, and at the thin end, or top of the tree, a bucket: is suspended 
by achain; he gives an engraving of the well in his Travels, anda 
dissertation about the Teutones, and calls it a Teutonic well, and 
with reason, for it is highly probable that the Teutones, like all other 
nations, hit upon this simplé mode of drawing water: He might safely 
call water a Teutonic fluid; for we have every reason to believe, that 
this nation was not entirely unacquainted with it. In the Pruséian 
dominions there are Teutonic turnpikes; the trunk of (a ‘tree: is 
placed across the road, and is so placed, that it is necessary to fasten 
down the thin end, or top, to a post with a chain; when: the chain is 
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loosed, the thin end rises, and you may pass on one side of the road 
with safety if riding on a cameleopard—but on the other, if riding a 
donkey, there will be some risk of breaking your head. 

The country between Aix and Cologne is not interesting ; it is open 
with some woods, and resembles the field of Waterloo. We passed 
through Juliers; the fortifications are planted with trees, which, in- 
asmuch as they hide what is ugly, are good, for what is called a. 
beautiful fortification is an ugly thing; but the effect is somewhat 
the same as hanging a gibbet with ribands would be, or decorating a 
slaughter-house with flowers. We dined at noon in a small inn, in a 
small place called Bergheim. I sat next an Englishman at dinner, 
who kept saying to me, in the true English spirit of getting on: “ You 
may get on to-night to Bonn—Don’t stop at- Cologne; never 
mind.—I would not stop at Cologne.” When he had drank a little 
more wine, he told me I might get on further: “ Don’t stop at Bonn, 
there is nothing to be seen—it will be late, but you-may get on to 
Coblentz.” We were summoned to the coach, or I am confident we 
should have got on.to Rome, without stopping or sleeping; without 
closing the eyes one, but without seeing any thing. 

At three in the afternoon we arrived at Cologne, and from the 
window of my bed-reom, at the Rheinberg, I beheld for the first 
time the Rhine, the lovely Rhine, gliding majestically under the long 
bridge of boats. No part of the surface of the earth is so ill-paved. 


a o as the streets of Cologne. It was some festival of the church— 


Kermes—I could not catch the right word: all the town was to be at: 
Deutz, certain gardens, as we should call them, tea-gardens, on the 


f other side of the river. I did not go there, but walked about the 


town to see the churches. I entered first a small church near the 
cathedral; they were playing and singing well:—then the cathedral, 
the whole of the lower part of it, that is as far as the capitals of the 
pillars, is built ; the nave is roofed with planks only ; the choir is, I 
think, complete ; aid about one half of one of the western towers. The 
crane for drawing up the stones still stands upon it, and is a dis- 


a tinguishing feature in views of this city. The service was going on 


as if all had been completed: this had a striking effect upon the 
mind, and carried the imagination back four hundred years, to the 
times when it was usual to find cathedrals in progress. As most. 
cathedrals were built at different times, by different benefactors, and: 
as the funds would permit, few of them are even now finished, 
strictly speaking ; but in this instance, the crane, and the temporary 
planked roof of the nave, and indeed the whole aspect of the place, 
appear as if it were in actual progress. The interior is rich in 
_ altars, pictures, and reliques, and J remarked a curious old painting. 
’ in one of the chapels. The tomb of the magi behind the great altar, 
is well known; it is said to be still rich in gold and jewels: these 
two lines direct the stranger to the spot:— | 
Corpora sanctorum recubant hic terna Magorum ; 
Ex his sublatum nihil est, alibive locatum. 
The inscription imports that—“ beware of counterfeits, none are 
genuine, except,” &c. are not modern cautions, or to be confined to 
medical ery only, and that the inventors of these inestimable 


relics had reason to dread impostors, and were afraid lest.the magi 
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should prove an alibi. In England the magi were never held in much 
honour: their names—Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, are by no 
means unfrequent on the Continent; but I never met with a single 
Englishman who bore any one of them: had they ever been given in 
honour of the magi, it is impossible to doubt that they would have 
continued in honour of fathers, grandfathers, and uncles, as is the 
case with many other Christian names, which having been thus 
handed down, are still in use, although the original reason for 
imposing them has long ceased and is now forgotten. 

There was a great procession in the church of the Jesuits ; they 
were carrying a figure of the Virgin round the church ona hand- 
barrow: the crowd was so great, that it was not easy to stir; they 
were singing, playing, drumming, crying, and praying; standing, 
sitting, or kneeling. I saw some pretty girls here and elsewhere. It is 
said that the people of Cologne are so much alike, that it is easy to 
know an Agrippinensis anywhere. I thought that I saw a great 
many girls who were much alike; they had a certain peculiar face, 
neither pretty nor ugly, yet rather pretty: the men may be as much 
alike, but I did not observe them so curiously. The streets are 
narrow and dark, in wet weather they must be most filthy. In one 
church a man was preaching inGerman: he was dressed in handsome 
robes, and had on his head a black cap shaped like a night-cap. He 
exerted himself much, spoke fluently, and took off his night-cap 
from time to time, to wipe his face: his hearers evidently enjoyed 
the thing much, and paid him great attention. .The sound was 
most disagreeable and monotonous. The German language is not 
adapted for public speaking; a large majority of the words are 
dissyllables, and are accented on the first syllable, and many ate 
compounded of two words, each being of two syllables, and accented 
in the like manner, so that they form nothing but trochees; the 
same mean sound is continually repeated. In another church were 
an immense number of bones of all sorts and sizes: in another was 
a figure of St.Catherine of wax, or of wood, as large as life; and 
coloured naturally ; she was gaily dressed in a sky-blue mantle, edged 
with a deep lace, and a good gown of mulberry silk, figured, and 
trimmed, and spread out like a hoop: she stood upon a sort of bracket. 
A sufficiently grave looking boy, ten or eleven years of age, was con- 
templating the figure, and when he thought that no one was looking, 
with incredible audacity, the young sinner peeped up St. Catherine’s 
a this was certainly prying a little too: much into “holy 
things. : 30 

Tuesday, Aug. \6th.—I visited a church which:is said to be a 
copy of that at Loretto; and another, where I saw the: cases that 
contain the bones of the eleven thousand virginsit is an amiable 
weakness to be a virgin; and the Botanical Garden, which dodsinbt 
contain any thing—it cannot be denied that this:is a defectdmca 
Botanical Garden. There is a public library in this city, formed, as 
ai Ghent, out of the libraries of suppressed convents, %) ./ «xhodias 

The new Courts of Justice are large and handsome,’ they. afford 
room for the public: juries are now in use. An advocate'rémarked te 
me, that his profession in England and France isa goéd otie,' bat 
that in Germany it is neither honourable nor profitable, although the 
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law expenses are greater than in any other country, because of the 
enormous stamp duties and the fees of officers: he said that there 
were some eloquent pleaders at Cologne, and complained of the con- 
fused state of the law with some asperity, and with mildness of the 
treatment of Napoleon in St. Helena. He told me that he had been 
& member of the committee for suppressing convents ; that they were 
not refused admittance, except at one monastery, that the soldiers 
broke the doors, and the monks then quietly submitted. He thought 
it was bad policy in the French to pay the priests so small a pension ; 
if they bed been well paid, they would not have written or preached 
against the government; they would, on the contrary, have been 
glad to have got rid of troublesome duties, and would gradually have 
died off, and their craft with them. He added, that Cologne was 
much improved since the suppression of convents: the houses were 
now freehold, and were kept in repair ; formerly. they belonged to the 
religious, and as neither landlord nor tenant would repair, they were 
in a dilapidated state. He wound up his discourse with a bottle of 
red Rhenish wine from his vineyards near Bonn, which was excellent. 
A young lady complained that there is no public walk, and that the 
city is dull, as the inhabitants like nothing but the mass and prayers. 
In travels published at least a hundred years since, we read the same 
complaint—*“ that though Cologne is one of the greatest cities, it is 
one of the most melancholy in all Europe; there being nothing to be 
seen but priests, friars, and students, many of whom beg alms with 
a song; and nothing to be heard but the ringing of bells: that there 
are very few families of quality, and that the vulgar are very 
clownish.” I found here the same little superstition as to the letter 
in the candle which we have in England. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1\7th.—I had not time to visit the celebrated 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, by Rubens; or to look for the tomb of that 
renowned Scotchman, if Scotchman he was, the subtle doctor Duns 
Scotus; a person, who at the end of the thirteenth century, in a 
short life of thirty-four years, rendered himself illustrious; who was 
able to draw thirty thousand students to hear his lectures; (let any 
thirty professors now collect the like number ;) who was able to prove 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin, so clearly, that no one, 
who would not believe it, might be admitted toa degree ; (let any 
thirty doctors disprove it, if they can;) and who, after his death, 
was able to turn himself in his coffin, which perhaps was the most 
surprising feat of all. For these, and for many other objects, I had 


- pot a moment’s time. 


I left Cologne at six in the morning by a private diligence. His 
majesty treats the passenger too much in the military style, and 
therefore by no means civilly; besides, the subject takes him to Bonn 
for half a rix-dollar; his majesty, for the same service, is graciously 
pleased to accept the lion’s share—both halves. We at Bonn 
at half-past nine; there is nothing remarkable on the road. In the 
cathedral, or minster, which is distinguish i 
bronze statue of the Empress by 
decorated with stars of gilt and coloured 
@ ball. The buildings of the university 
professors and students are numerous. 
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History, at the Poppelsdorf, is on an extensive scale and well furnished ; 
but it is perhaps somewhat locked up. It may be open to all the world 
at other times, it was not so to-day ; whether it is or is not, it ought 
to be, without delay, or tip: the Botanical Garden is a large piece of 
ground, and was in a commendable condition. 1 thought that some of 
the students were good-looking and gentleman-like, but all smoked; a 
long pipe, like a walking-stick, is the specific difference between 
gownsman and townsman; long hair and the absence of a neckcloth 
were accidents by no means unfrequent. 

In the evening I ascended the Kreutzberg: the view is extremely 
fine. The situation of Bonn is beautiful; it is surrounded on all sides 
by vineyards. On the top of the mountain is a church, and beneath 
the church is a vault, in which are the bodies of twenty or thirty 
monks: it is said that they have laid there two hundred years. The 
bodies are in open coffins; they are dressed in their monkish habits, 
dried and shrivelled, but have not any offensive smell. The ground is 
extremely sandy; I found it so indeed all the way from Ostend, and 
abounding in the wild endive, and in other plants that love sand. 
Perhaps the experiment of preserving bodies thus has not often been 
tried, the success of it therefore is esteemed wonderful. If a proper 
selection of subjects were made it would never fail. I am confident that 
some of my acquaintance are sufficiently dry to keep, under tolerably 
favourable circumstances, for ever: but when a dry fellow dies they 
put him in a damp churchyard to ripen and grow mellow, and not-in 
ry sand, that he may be preserved in all his natural dryness. . There 
is also in this church a fine marble staircase, a eopy of the Santa 
Scala, the holy stairs at Rome. Such was the solemnity of the 
sacristan, who exhibited these sacred sights—his manner was so sepul- 
chral and so extortionate—that as we learn things from their opposites, 
his gravity taught me to be jocose; and his seeming ee es a large 
fee as a matter of right, to give him a small one as a matter of choice: 
his lugubrious aspect reminded me of schoolboy tricks, and I felt 
irresistibly impelled to nick the fellow, as it is technically called. I 
saw, therefore, patiently and slowly, all he had to show, and when he 
held out his hond for a reward, I gave him the smallest piece of money 
{ could find, and left him petrified with horror, and silent through 
dismay. He had such a churchyard air that I own I felt great pleasure 
in this frolic: it was like nicking Proserpine, diddling Death, and 
cheating the grave of its due. Having tied the sexton u short I 
warn to Bonn, to supper, and to bed. . : 

Thursday, Aug. 18th—Smoking affects rmans 
are unhappily not only fond of an but ot, oe a 
things of publi i § Dub ok saymery 5) they toll. pom 

gs of public notoriety as secrets, and truisms as discoveries, andi 
so doing come much too close. No smoker shoul 3 
whisper s se ba ould be permitted to 
whisper secrets, if he does he should be punished as a poiso Th 
is an Obelisk in the market-place, with an inscripti seal Se 
Maximilian Frederick i : pian ie honear.ef asia 
» which, together with other. laudatory n 
me ary “ extructo ptochotrophio urbem otio rae 1 "Atio 
purged and purified from all e i : ‘ 
cannot be agreeable to the settled iabebiteat, ey on wamlqnanes 
may be used in speaking of such a lace,) -* to tt te 
having tired his legs in alki P ° or t stranger, who, 
walking about to see the lions, and. perhaps 
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this very ptochotrophium, and being seated on one chair, would, but 
may not, lay up his legs on another: he may not take his ease in his 
inn. We will hope that this praise, like much else, is exaggerated, and 
that notwithstanding the poor-house, some little ease may still be had 
by stealth. They seem to think that it is enough to keep military 
possession of a museum; Bonn resembles Oxford in this respect, as 
well as in the great scarcity of pretty women. The present affectation 
is, or rather the last orders from head-quarters are, to be German. 
Nothing is to be French: even the names of the streets in Cologne, 
which were inscribed in French and German, are now in German only ; 
the French has been rudely scratched, or plastered out, to the great 
inconvenience of foreigners. If I steal a book I scratch out the owner’s 
name, but if a man steals my book and writes his name in it, and I 
afterwards recover it, I do not scratch out his name, but permit it to 
remain as a memorial of the theft: if the title to the city be good; 
why pick out the marks? Whether to be German means any thing 
more than to be barbarous, persons better acquainted with Germany 
than I ean pretend to be, can alone determine; save and except in 
music, in which it is desirable to be as much German, and as little 
French, as possible. 

At half-past one I went on board the coche d’eau; at about two 
we left the quay. -When we had got a little way a party of students 
overtook us; the barge stopped, and one of them came on board ; 
the rest took leave of him with various high Dutch adieu, which 
sounded hearty and friendly. He had the long pipe in his mouth, 
and was dressed, like many of his companions, in the blue frock of. 
our butchers; but his hair, face, and hands, and whole person, were 
so dirty ; he looked: so unshaven and so debauched, that no man who 
did not wish to eat his peck of dirt all at once, would give his custom 
to a butcher capable of tolerating such a lad about hisshop. Hesoon 
came on deck where I was, and accosted me in German: this was but 
lost labour; we next tried French, but he got on so slowly, knew-so 
little of the language, and pronounced it so vilely, that he soon gave 
it up indespair. In Latin we were more successful ;, he spoke a most 
barbarous Latin, not fluently, but with sufficient readiness to converse. 
The rest of the party were all rustics, except one girl, who spoke a very 
littlé French, but it was more specious than useful, so that there was no 
one else with whom I could talk, I therefore conversed much with him. 

He told me that he was a native of Saxony; that the vacation had 
just commenced ; that he was going home to remain there until the 
middle of October; that he had not intended to go home, because he 
should have to walk from Coblentz for six or seven days, through a wild 
country, but that one of his townsmen, who was then a merchant at 
Cologne, ‘ meréator Coloniensis,” had called upon him that morning, 
saying that he was on his way home, that he had often made the same 
journey, and would promise to procure him a bed and some supper 
every night ; being tenipted by this promise, he had accordingly set out 
with his friend the merchant. | | 

The merchant was a merchant of the golden age, of the only kind 
that was known during the mild reign of Saturn—that is, he was a 
pedlar; a good, stout, civil, ruddy, san-burnt, red-haired pedlar : 
much more creditable in his personal appearance to the body ambu- 
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latory, of which he was a lusty member, than the stadent would have 
been to the frocked bands of butcher’s apprentices, 

The student told me that his first teacher was the pastor of his town, 
who was the only man in the place able to speak French or Latin. 
That he was five years at a gymnasium, (so the Germans call a gram- 
mar-school, because the word denotes a place in which people are 
naked, and in schools there is a frequent exposure of that part by 
which alone grammar can be introduced into the system; which is the 
only point where ignorance is weak, and is therefore the point of the . 
gymnasiarch’s attack: as the only important part, in a grammatical 
point of view, is almost perpetually naked, the whole person may be 
said to be so, at least for etymological purposes,) that he had been one 
yearvat the university, and that hé intended to stay there two years 
more, and would gladly remain longer, but he was afraid that he 
should not have the funds. Latin is much used in lectures and 
examinations. He asked if I disliked smoking. I answered that I did 
not in others; that I had no objection to other people sucking in as 
much smoke as they pleased. I remarked the great length of his pipe, 
which was like a walking-stick, and asked if all the students carried the 
same sort of offensive weapon. He answered that it was to distinguish 
them from the Philistines, (for so they name the townsmen,) and that 
they were very strict about the colours of the tassels; that each student, 
should wear the colour of his own nation; the Prussians black and white— 
he, as a Saxon, green and white; that duels would ensue upon any 
infringement of national colours. At all the German universities there 
is a large majority of law students. They were building a hall for the 
students in theology (the future priests) to dine in, in order to avoid all 
intercourse with the sinful world and the snares of the devil. He-was 
a student in philology Sere that be): of his acquaintance with 
Greek he spoke modestly; he had, however, attended lectures on the 
Persians of Aischylus, and the Birds of Aristophanes, and was to read, 
the next session, the Antigone of Sophocles. He talked with great 
enthusiasm of the German critics, Heyne, Herman, Seidler, and others. 

It is not easy, without some practice, to converse in Latin with a 
German—to approach his Greek seems to be impossible ; especially if 
you are both stripped naked, that is, of books, pens, ink, and paper, 
put into a boat together, and pushed off into the middle of the Rhine. 
There are eight hundred students at Bonn, and about fifty professors. 
There is a professor of music, who teaches most of the students to pla 
on the guitar and to sing; he is a distinguished musician. He had 
formed a musical society, to which all who choose are admitted, and is 
—_ to teach his science. To any one acquainted with our univer- 
sities this must seem most extraordinary conduct in a professor. He 
spoke of his professors with that athiatiae which forms a of 
the German character. When he leaves the university he most 
probably take with him a complete collection of their autographs ; like 
a learned and excellent German, who showed me the other d: a 
bundle of slips of paper, on each slip was a sentence, either ori 
or a quotation, with the signature of the writer: his bundle contained 
the hand-writing of most of the distinguished men in Germany; and 
he prized it more than any sublunary thing. From the sentiments 
might have classed the writers :—the daring wrote, “let man be bold. as 
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a lion ;” the timid,“ many things are pleasanter than a broken head ;” 
the credulous, “a person should believe all he hears;” the sceptical, 
“ that we now and then hear what is not true ;” the liberal, “ that free- 
dom is freedom ;’” the servile, “ that kings are from Jove, and, of course, 
queens from Juno.” 

The young Saxon was evidently imbued with a taste for what is 
best in literature; and if his dress and aspect were grotesque and 
barbarous, they were according to the fashion of his country. As far 
as Icould judge from a long conversation and a short acquaintance, 
he seemed of a kind, gentle, simple, unpretending disposition. The 
daughter of the captain of the vessel played to us on the guitar 
tolerably well, and sang several songs agreeably ; she was plain, short, 
and shrivelled, but smart, and, for a person in that line of life, had a 
certain graceful manner, by which, and perhaps by her songs, she cap- 
tivated the student, and mercator looked as if he would walk a long 
way after her—which is indeed nothing in a pedlar, rather, perhaps, as 
if he would even sit still a long time for her sake. She did not seem 
disposed to lighten the weight of his pack; but in the student she 
took a lively interest, and asked me several times anxiously, if he 
spoke Latin well. I of course said as much in praise of his Latinity 
as I could have said for Cicero or Terence, had either of those most 
classical persons been in the barge, and proved sufficiently amiable to 
inspire bargeeis, the skipper’s daughter, with so much tenderness as 
to induce her to inquire touching the purity of his style. 

We were towed by two horses against the stream, and we put up a ~ 
sail to catch the light wind, which was favourable to us. The evening 
was showery, and we had but little sun, yet are the seven mountains 
fine, and every inch, every barley-corn of the way, beautiful. At eight 
we reached a small place on the left bank of the Rhine, called Krippe, 
and found a little inn, and that the hospitable Jove and Mercury were 
both propitious ‘to us, for, unless I was misled by a most immense 
appetite, the white soup would have been a credit to any dinner-party 
in England. The rest of our supper was good; nor was: Bacchus 
unwilling that we should drink tolerable wine. ‘Two Dutchmen talked 
together in their native tongue; the mass of conversation was German, 
as most of the party knew no other dialect. I sometimes addressed 
the bargeeid in French, but more usually the student'in Latin, who 
interpreted for me on this, and on all occasions ; thus, though our 

y was not large, four languages were spoken (one to be sure was 
a dead! one;) had there been another Englishman, a fifth would have 
come into play, which was then useless as lumber in a garret. In a 
double-bedded room I had one bed, into the other ascended mercator 
and the student. If the general appearance of the student had called 
to my mind Chaucer’s picture of the scholar of Oxenforde, the bed- 
room scene could not fail to remind me of the two scholars in the story 
of the Miller of Trumpington; the miller’s wife, daughter, and child, 
however, were not present. Whether there were any other points of 
difference or of resemblance, I cannot tell, for I fell asleep imme- 
diately, leaving the Saxons talking Saxon; and at one o’clock in the 
morning, when we were compelled to turn out, I found them talking 
Be Frijiay, Ang. 19th.—To get out of bed at. one; o’clock in the 
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latory, of which he was a lusty member, than the student would have 
been to the frocked bands of butcher’s apprentices, ’ 

The student told me that his first teacher was the pastor of his town, 
who was the only man in the place able to speak French or Latin. 
That he was five years at a gymnasium, (so the Germans call a gram- 
marschool, because the word denotes a place in which people are 
naked, and in schools there is a frequent exposure of that part by 
which alone grammar can be introduced into the system; which is the 
only point where ignorance is weak, and is therefore the point of the 
gymnasiarch’s attack: as the only important part, in a grammatical 
point of view, is almost perpetually naked, the whole person may be 
said to be so, at least for etymological sk FE that he had been one 
yearrat the university, and that hé intended to stay there two years 
more, and would gladly remain longer, but he was afraid that he 
should not have the funds. Latin is much used in lectures and 
examinations. He asked if I disliked smoking. I answered that T did 
not in others; that I had no objection to other people sucking in as 
much smoke as they pleased. I remarked the great length of his pipe, 
which was like a walking-stick, and asked if all the students carried the 
same sort of offensive weapon. He answered that it was to distinguish 
them from the Philistines, (for so they name the townsmen,) and that 
they were very strict about the colours of the tassels ; that each student 
should wear the colour of his own nation; the Prussians black and white— 
he, as a Saxon, green and white; that duels would ensue upon any 
infringement of national colours. At all the German universities there 
is a large majority of law students. They were building a hall for the 
students in theology (the future priests) to dine in, in order to avoid all 
intercourse with the sinful world and the snares of the devil. He-was 
a student in philology (whatever that be): of his acquaintance with 
Greek he spoke modestly; he had, however, attended lectures on the 
Persians of Aischylus, and the Birds of Aristophanes, and was to read, 
the next session, the Antigone of Sophocles. He talked with great 
enthusiasm of the German critics, Heyne, Herman, Seidler, and others. 

It is not easy, without some practice, to converse in Latin with a 
German—to approach his Greek seems to be impossible ; especially if 
you are both stripped naked, that is, of books, pens, ink, and paper, 
put into a boat together, and pushed off into the middle of the Rhine. 
There are eight hundred students at Bonn, and about fifty professors. 
There is a professor of music, who teaches most of the students to play 
on the guitar and to sing; he is a distinguished musician. He had 
formed a musical society, to which all who choose are admitted, and is 
anxious to teach his science. To any one acquainted with our univer- 
sities this must seem most extraordinary conduct in a professor. He 
spoke of his professors with that enthusiasm which forms a part of 
the German character. When he leaves the university he will most 
probably take with him a complete collection of their autographs ; like 
a learned and excellent German, who showed me the other day a@ 
bundle of slips of paper, on each slip was a sentence, either original 
or a quotation, with the signature of the writer: his bundle contained 
the hand-writing of most of the distinguished men in Germany; and 
he prized it more than any sublunary thing. From the sentiments you 
might have classed the writers :—the daring wrote, “let man be bold as 
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a lion ;” the timid,“ many things are pleasanter than a broken head ;"” 
the credulous, “a person should believe all he hears ;” the sceptical, 
“ that we now and then hear what is not true ;” the liberal, “ that free- 
dom is freedom ;” the servile, “ that kings are from Jove, and, of course, 
queens from Juno.” 

The young Saxon was evidently imbued with a taste for what is 
best in literature; and if his dress and aspect were grotesque and 
barbarous, they were according to the fashion of his country. As far 
as I could judge from a long conversation and a short acquaintance, 
he seemed of a kind, gentle, simple, unpretending disposition. The 
daughter of the captain of the vessel played to us on the guitar 
tolerably well, and sang several songs agreeably ; she was plain, short, 
and shrivelled, but smart, and, for a person in that line of life, had a 
certain graceful manner, by which, and perhaps by her songs, she cap- 
tivated the student, and mercator looked as if he would walk a long 
way after her—which is indeed nothing in a pedlar, rather, perhaps, as 
if he would even sit still a long time for her sake. She did not seem 
disposed to lighten the weight of his pack; but in the student she 
took a lively interest, and asked me several times anxiously, if he 
spoke Latin well. I of course said as much in praise of his Latinity 
as I could have said for Cicero or Terence, had either of those most 
classical persons been in the barge, and proved sufficiently amiable to 
inspire bargeeis, the skipper’s daughter, with so much tenderness as 
to induce her to inquire touching the purity of his style. 

We were towed by two horses against the stream, and we put up a 
sail to catch the light wind, which was favourable to us. The evening 
was showery, and we had but little sun, yet are the seven mountains 
fine, and every inch, every barley-corn of the way, beautiful. At eight 
we reached a small place on the left bank of the Rhine, called Krippe, 
and found a little inn, and that the hospitable Jove and Mercury were 
both propitious ‘to us, for, unless I was misled by a most immense 
appetite, the white soup would have been a credit to any dinner-party 
in England. The rest of our supper was good; nor was Bacchus 
unwilling that we should drink tolerable wine. ‘Two Dutchmen talked 
together in their native tongue; the mass of conversation was German, 
as most of the party knew no other dialect. I sometimes addressed 
the bargeeid in French, but more usually the student in Latin, who 
interpreted for me on this, and on all occasions ; thus, though our 
party was not large, four languages were spoken (one to be sure was 
a dead one;) had there been another Englishman, a fifth would have 
come into play, which was then useless as lumber in a garret. In a 
doub!e-bedded room I had one bed, into the other ascended mercator 
and the student. If the general appearance of the student had called 
to my mind Chaucer’s picture of the scholar of Oxenforde, the bed- 
room scene could not fail to remind me of the two scholars in the s 
of the Miller of Trumpington; the miller’s wife, daughter, and child, 
however, were not present. Whether there were any other points of 
differenee or of resemblance, I cannot tell, for I fell asleep imme- 
diately, leaving the Saxons talking Saxon; and at one o’clock in the 
morning, when we were compelled to turn out, I found them talking 
Saxon likewise. | | 
_. Friday, Aug. 19th—To get out of bed at. one; o’clock in the. 
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morning, t, be lighted by a lantern in the rain, over a wet plank, into 
the cabin of a dripping barge, to abide there till noon without other 
breakfast han a small cup of coffee brewed by fresh-water sailors, 
pourtrays he utmost malice of Fortune. She was pleased to inflict 
this upon aye; and such is the beauty of the Rhine, that as soon as it 
was light, i/-+: malice was rendered impotent, and I forgave her. I 
passed Neuwied with regret; 1 would gladly have landed and spent 
some time in the Museum of Natural History; it was, however, a 
consolation to learn, that it is chiefly rich in birds. I feel less interest, 
and have made less progress, in ornithology, than in some other depart- 
ments of the study of nature. 

A German pointed out to me what I could not have failed to observe— 
the fine avenue of poplars: I was struck with the integrity of the 
avenues, and the magnitude of the trees. This good tree is pleased 
to find itself on the bank of a river; it is nourished by water, “nutritaque 
populus unda,” it can grow fat, or at least tall, upon water. The size 
of the trees is, 1 am informed, quite astonishing. A friend, who had 
an opportunity of examining them accurately, told me that they far 
surpassed any that he had ever seen; he was, indeed, so deeply 
impressed by their vast magnitude, that he insisted that I could not 
form any idea of it from the boat, and would not permit me to say 
that they appeared large. I gladly yielded the point in honour of the 
poplar, which has always been a favourite tree; partly because my 
native village is adorned with poplars; partly because I think it is a 
beautiful tree: (although many people quarrel with it for that it is 
neither an oak, noran elm. Ican nevertheless admire the spires of 
Antwerp and Salisbury; they are not temples or amphitheatres, yet 
are they beautiful in their way;) and partly because it is the tree of 
Hercules, for whom I have always felt much respect and regard, and, 
as it were, a personal friendship. His wife, even when she scolds him 
for having put on in sport the cap of that bold and naughty woman, 
Omphale, does not object to his wearing a branch of this tree upon 
his head : 

Ausus es hirsutos mitra redimire capillos ; 
Aptior Hercule populus alba coma. 

I will always respect the poplar, and will say to every one I see, 

what Ginone says to an individual tree : “ Live, I pray you, O poplar!” 
Popule, vive precor 
_ At half-past eleven we reached Coblentz, an uninteresting city, in a 
situation naturally beautiful, but so much fortified, and so surrounded 
by castles and batteries, that nature is considerably injured. Nature 
is a luxuriant, buxom dame, of a full figure,and with a sweeping outline ; 
to clothe her therefore in military uniform is not a commendable thing ; 
the tight pantaloons, and the short, narrow skirts, where all is exube- 
rance, are hardly decent, and most unbecoming. 'The town has nothing 
to detain the curious; the churches have no beauty, external or 
internal ; within they are as white washed and as naked as Protestant 
temples, which they resemble, except as to some gilded statues, and 
a few pictures and altars. The castle of Ehrenbreitstein is situated 
on the opposite side of the river; the rock on which it stands is steep 
ca ge ar agg _ 7 height. The view is fine, but one sees too 
any bi S. russian Officers are smart, soldier-like, and 
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tolerably clean; if their sisters are generally as good-looking, it must 
be a pleasure to visit Berlin. ‘The girls here twist their hair behind 
into two large braids far apart, which sometimes hang down, and are 
sometimes turned and confined by large gold or silver instruments, like 
large paper cutters. With all reverence for their better judgment, 
to me it seemed barbarous; indeed, a French lady (a high authority 
as to dressing the head) told me it was not in good taste. 

Saturday, Aug. 20th—I turned out at nine; and in crossing the 
market-place, which was full of vegetables and of women, I met 
hargeeis; she was in high spirits, and insisted upon showing me some- 
thing. I submitted; she accordingly opened her reticule, which, 
although a large one, was quite full, and displayed a red cabbage that 
she had just been buying, as she said, remarkably cheap. She was 
asked five pieces of money for it; any other woman would have given 
three, but she had got it, at last, for two. It was a perfectly good 
cabbage ; I was required to look at it allover; to touch it in all parts; 
and, I believe, to smell it, that I might perceive it had as sweet a 
breath as a cabbage can have: part was to be stewed, and the 
remainder dressed in some other way that I did not comprehend. She 
was a very plain girl, and seemed to have given up all thoughts of the 
beautiful, and to confine herself entirely to the useful: her strong 
point she considered to be thrift, and although she spoke French with 
great difficulty, she took such extraordinary pains to praise herself, 
that she got on better than-could have been expected. Without thrift, 
she said several times, there is no use in being rich; riches are of no 
use without thrift. I was not disposed to deny this; so she went on :— 
‘“‘ | saw a woman just now buy a bunch of carrots for three pieces of 
money, that I could have bought for two. Few women understand 
how to go about these things, very few indeed ; they will not attend 
to them, and if they would, it would be of no use. Look at my 
gown, sir,” she said; which I did. “ How much do you think it 
eost ”’ I could form no idea; but when I saw the gown and its 
trimmings ; when I considered it and its lining; when I thought of the 
tape, and bobbin, and thread, and buttons, and hooks and eyes, I was 
in despair. I had been told that the Moselle is very beautiful; I was 
going to see it; I had not much more than an hour—and what is an 
hour to make the estimates of a gown? I was considering whether it 
would be the least evil to see the Moselle in company with the bargeeis 
and thecabbage, or not to see it at all; whether I should propose a walk, 
that the gown might be made upon the banks of the river, or I 
should give up my walk altogether, when the clock of a church struck 
some quarters. ‘he lady then said she must go, and kindly removed 
all my doubts, by wishing me a pleasant journey, and hurrying away. 
I shall therefore never know how much the gown cost. 

I walked along the banks of the Moselle, which are very lovely, as 
far as a little village. I had resolved on leaving Bngland, to give 
up all thoughts of .botany, and to attend entirely to matters of more 
importance; but I could not help observing several plants not found 
in England, some species of eryngo, and some pretty sages, not wise 
men, or wise women, but Salvia, 

Cur moriatur homo, cui Salvia crescit in hortis. 

The tree, which is usually called the common acacia, and has been 

lately named the locust tree, was growing wild in abundance; but I 
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observe any large enough to form the keel of a man-of-war. 
a is - old ale in the village; I walked into the church-yard, 
the grave-stones are small stone crosses, with inscriptions in the 
German language, sometimes in the German character; they are all 
very short, and to the purpose, thus: “ On the 3d of December, 
AD. 1823, died Catherina Maria Baumer, aged twenty-seven years. 
I did not find that,in any one instance, a man thought, because he 
was dead, he was entitled to be impertinent, and to bore the living 
with good advice. On some of the more recent graves I saw branches 
of the fir, and flowers, chiefly the purple convolvolus. 

At noon I went on board the barge with two good Germans, whom 
I overtook on the road. One of them could speak a little French, 
the other confined his energies to the high Dutch. That the English 
are highly esteemed in Flanders and in Germany, is plain from small 
things as well as great. I have heard persons remark somewhat 
pettedly, that nothing is approved of which is not English, that if it 
be English it is enough; no further questions are asked. One of the 
two Germans was of this opinion, and in small matters, as far as his 
skill could go, which was not very far, he endeavoured to be English. 
He had seen an English gentleman, who resided for a year in his 
neighbourhood, followed by a great number of dogs, spaniels, pointers, 
or greyhounds, I presume ; this, he said, gave the Englishman a noble 
appearance. To imitate him, as far as circumstances would permit, 
he had procured from an English sailor at Rotterdam, an English 
dog; that is to say, a little black terrier, such as blind beggars walk 
with, and are guided by, and having cut off his ears and tail, to give 
him a more sporting look, he amply compensated the animal for de- 
priving him of these natural ornaments by supplying him with a 
brass collar, so broad that the poor dog could hardly move his head. 
“You see how much I admire the English,” he often said, looking 
towards the dog with an air of triumph, “ because I imitate them 
thus; and when you see a penknife [ have got, you will say that no 
such knife could be made except in England.” When the knife was 
produced it was precisely such a knife as would not be found in 
England, at least in common use: it was a good pen-knife, with two 
blades; the haudle of mother-of-pearl, much carved, and full of silver 
studs: the name on the blade alone showed that it was of English 
manufacture. I suppose such knives are made for exportation; those, 
which are commonly used not being sufficiently English. The other 
folks in the boat were mere rustics: we passed slowly through'a lovely 
country, and at eight in the evening reached St. Goar. 

The unlucky Germans, although a most ingenious and laborious 
people, are, somehow or other, always in the wrong—always in a 
hurry and out of breath, but yet too late; and with the most exem- 
plary perseverance, taking prodigious pains to get as far as possible 
from the end proposed. _ My friend, the gentleman with the dog, was 
going with his companion to make a tour in Switzerland; he had 


contrived, by much study, a sort of knapsack, of a superior and very 


troublesome construction; when we arrived at St. Goar, the custom» 
house officers said it was a box, because a few ounces of wood entered 
into the composition of it, and would not permit him to land it, whilst 
less ingenious persons were allowed to take four or five times as much 
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friend, an officer, at Coblentz, he had drunk like a German; he had 
drunk, at eleven o’clock, A: M., three bottles of strong wine in about 
ten minutes, on an empty stomach: the poor man suffered all the 
afternoon under a most grievous headache, and on arriving went im- 
médiately to bed. 

I admired, in passing, the romantic situation of Boppart and its fine 
gardens with vines on trellises ; the town is old and ruinous, but pic- 
turesque. I was doubting whether it would not be pleasant to spend 
some weeks there in the summer, when two handsome, well dressed 
women walked past along the bank of the river, and turned the scale 
at once. It would be delightful to pass a summer on the banks of the 
lovely Rhine, at the different towns on its banks; to explore on foot 
every mountain, every ruin, every tributary stream, every sweet valley: 
_without any settled plan, but as well or ill off, as pleased or dis- 
pleased, as idle or active, as curious or studious, so to go or stay, to 
remain, retreat, advance, act, or neglect. At supper I sat next a lady 
from Saxe Gotha, who could speak a little bad French; she took 
every moment a ladleful of butter, of oil, or of some greasy sauce, and 
poured it over my plate, saying, “ Take care of your health, my dear 
sir, take care of your health.” I had breakfasted at eight in the 
morning, it was now nine at night, I had not eaten at all in the inter- 
val, and had therefore a very good appetite, and it was not agreeable 
to have my proceedings thus interrupted. J thought it was the devil 
in Saxo-gothic shape, who had come to tempt me to some act or ex- 
pression of impatience, but at last, by placing a crust of bread under 
one side of my plate, I kept my food dry; she made her lake in the 
valley, and I eat my victuals, high and dry, on the top of the moun- 
tain. As she drunk more wine her attentions became more frequent, I 
began to fear that, at last, she would pour a ladleful upon my head, 
and thus anoint me king of Saxe Gotha. It was like being caressed 
by a seal. Her mind was evidently so constituted, that she could not 
believe that any one could dislike grease. I might have convinced 
her that I was a person of great diffiidence, but not that I did not like 
fat, so I did not attempt it. 

Sunday, Aug. 2lst.—We were roused in the morning at two—oh ! 
incredible cruelty—and departed at three: the stars were shining 
brightly; I was glad to see Orion, the two Bears, and the Pleiads; they 
looked like friends from England, whom I had often seen and watched 
there, and they were now watching faithfully those who were asleep at 
home. The belt of Orion was just rising above the hills on the opposite 
bank of the Rhine, and showed the hour and the season, and the points 
of the compass. We were dragged through the roaring waters. I 
caught an obscure idea of the place through the window by the light 
of the stars; it soon grew light, they disappeared, and I went on deck 
in the cold misty morning. Persons who have never seen it, say and 
believe, that the sun-rise is a very fine thing: much finer than the sun- 
set; I, who have seen it oftener than J wished, beg leave to assure 
them that the cold morning, steaming and reeking with mists and 
vapours, is by no means: so pleasant as a good bed. The sun-set is 
splendid, because the air has been filled with warmth and light all the 
day ; in these northern climates, at least, after a dark cold night, there 
is no brilliancy in the sun-rise. I never desire to see the rising sun 
except in the winter, at seven or eight o'clock, and in London, where 
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that great luminary appears, through the smoke of the city, like a slice 


; of red beet-root. : 
| The Rhine continued to be beautiful as before: it was a fine hot day. 


Vinevards are to be found everywhere ; it is curious to observe them 
in places apparently inaccessible, the vines growing amongst fragments 
of slate rock. From Bonn the towing-path is on the left bank of the 
i} river, and on our right hand; at a town called Caub, it crosses over to 
the right bank, and continues there until a short distance from 
| Mavence. At Caub we bought some cheese, butter, and hot rolls, and 
made a sort of a breakfast; at eleven we reached Rudesheim, where 
we dined atarude inn. ‘The dinner was plain, but good: in the midst 
of the Rh-e-ingau, almost at the foot of the famous Johannisberg, I had 
a bottle of hock that filled me with astonishment; the taste was so 
powerful that a tea-spoonful flavoured a large tumbler of water; but I 
thought the wine was better without water. 

We embarked again, and were drawn slowly through a most fertile 
country: at seven in the evening we reached Mayence. The coche 
d’eau is not constructed conveniently ; it is desirable that the Germans, 
who are said to be an ingenious people, should contrive a more com- 
modious boat, and it would not be impossible. It is doubtless difficult 
to navigate a boat against the stream of such a river as the Rhine, but 
nevertheless I cannot help thinking that it might be done with less 
annoyance to the passenger, and that it is not necessary to make so 
many attempts to pull off his head, or to sweep him off the deck with 
the ropes, as is the practice of these awkward boors. The times and 
seasons might easily be made more convenient. To rise at one or two 
in the morning is a ervel thing, and to remain in the barge from that 

| time until seven or eight at night is to ask too much of poor human 
nature. 

I gave up the great hotel to which I had been recommended, and in 
order tosee the manners of the place, I went to a small inn, which was 
decidedly Duteh and decidedly bad; but the people were kind and 
obliging, and the diverse manners of the people are always amusing. 
The governments will not be French forsooth, but German. What have 
the Germans ever written in German, but such undigested and indi- 
gestible stuff as Dr. Faustus and the death of Abel? What have they 

| ever written to make men wiser or better? One page of some French 

| books, which readily suggest themselves, is worth the whole of their 
crude and flatulent literature: what have they ever written to prevent 

the world from becoming one great barrack? The affectation of 

fortresses is ridiculous and offensive. You must walk in straight lines, 

form acute angles springing from the sides of a pentagon, and you 

must pick your path according to the knowledge of fortification that 

nature may have given you, upon pain of death: here all the world 

a walk, co there and you die instantly ; that is to say, if you believe 

ne sentinel, who is a walking, pipe-clayed falsehood. He has armed 

himself with a musket which he has loaded with ball, and he has fixed 

tien - rye of it, without the smallest intention of making 

yor ro om te a orm determination to the contrary. Fortresses 

. halt dduatelen ~ defend ot = ; a people who have reason to love 
ihendiiedeatenan end it without. citadels and standing armies. 

7 n they shal] have learned what the government ought to be, ‘and 
that they have the power of making it what it ought to be, and what 
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they would have it, they will love their country and will defend it; but 
it is not by writing grimly about the devil, as the Germans use, 
that these valuable truths are taught mankind. The desire to be 
German is so great, and the antipathy to the French so excessive, that 
a Prussian officer having prefixed to his name in the book of arrivals, 
“ Monsieur de ——” instead of “ Von,” a patriotic German wrote 
under it in anger: “ Do they not speak German in Berlin?” It was 
facetiously said that a Prussian officer would be broken, or had been 
broken, if not shot, for saying adieu. The French, or their rulers, 
must have behaved exceedingly ill in Germany, to have made them- 
selves so odious. Be this as it may, at present the French are certainly 
at a discount all over Europe. 

Monday, August 22nd.—Mayence is an old German city, curious 
and antique, not beautiful: the cathedral is extremely ancient, and 
. both within and without, it is equally destitute of grace; it contains 

z 4 many monuments of bishops in their pontifical robes, and of noblemen, 

~~ and some old pictures ; the whole building is dirty and ruinous. The 
| fortifications are ugly, and are said to be prodigiously strong. 

The suburbs abound in gardens, with vines, fruit-trees, and summer- 
houses; they are pretty, but they do not satisfy an Englishman’s idea 
of a garden, and hardly get beyond an orchard, like the garden of 

Alcinous, in the seventh book of the Odyssey, which was but an 

~ __ orchard, unless two lines can elevatethe four acres of the hospitable 

Corfiote to the dignity of a kitchen-garden ; because there, near the 
last row of vines, the regular beds of onions and Welsh leeks, of 
spinach, cauliflowers, and fine Roman brocoli,of common beans and 
of Windsor beans, of blue Prussian peas and of marrow-fats, and of 
all kinds of vegetables, grew perfectly well, and annually, and during 
all the year, filled the beholder with delight. 


EvSa Ce coopnrat Mpaciat Tapa veiaroyv opyor 
Hlavrowa redvacw, erneravoy yavowsat.—v. 127. 


We cannot deny, therefore, to Phzacia and the heroic ages, the glory 
of a kitchen-garden; a real garden perhaps is only to be met with in 
England, except, as I am told, in the United States ; and they are, in fact, 
a part of England, although we have more gentility, and the Americans 
have more liberty, and although we call these good people“ Jonathan.” 

The town is full of Prussian and Austrian soldiers ; the latter, in 
their white uniforms, look like cooks or barbers. In the barge yester- 
day was a Swiss serjeant from the Grisons; he had served under 
Napoleon ten years; four in Spain, several in Italy; he could speak 
some French and a little Spanish; he talked of our mode of punishing 
soldiers with great horror; told me that he had seen it in Spain. I 
said it was very bad, but that I had not witnessed it myself: he looked 
incredulous, and I suppose that I could not have made him believe 
that I told the truth, or made him comprehend the English customs ; 
and that of all the English he met abroad, hardly one had been present 
_ at ascene of military discipline. Such is the prodigious separation of 
ranks in England, greater, perhaps, than in any other country in the 
world. It is not usual to concern ourselves about, or to examine any 
thing that relates to our inferiors ; hence this cruelty, and a thousand 
other abominations, continue to be practised. sth ove ’ 
I was tired, and the day was excessively hot ; I did not go therefore 
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to Wiesbaden, as I had intended: there is nothing particular to be 
seen, except mineral waters, which I never drink, and a pretty country, 
which I should have been very glad to see, but ina limited time 
it is impossible to visit every thing: the etymology of the place is 
tempting, meadow bath, baths amongst meadows. I went with my 
Germans in the afternoon to the kermes, which seems to be a sort of 
fair, or feast; we walked out of one of the gates of the city, through 
the botanical garden, and along the quay, for a mile or more, up the 
river, with many people of all ranks, men, women, and children; and 
at a public-house we took, as others took, Hock and Selzer water, an 
agreeable and refreshing beverage: we had likewise bread and butter, 
and a sort of stinking cheese, with carraway seeds in it; this powerful 
preparation of milk is acceptable only to a Teutonic palate: we had 
also musie, in which the Germans excel, for you may often hear dirty 
rogues singing together in tune and in time, like those whom God has 
joined, as if they had but one tongue and one ear. 

In Germany it is painful to find again that class of women, who 
offend every where in London by exhibiting a disgusting impudence, dis- 
graceful to the nation. A German showed me a piece of real Windsor 
soap, made in London, of which-he was not a little proud. He had 
passed some time in London, and said he thought he could live there 
as cheaply and more comfortably than in Germany; that he liked 
beer and porter better than wine, because malt liquor did not heat 
him so much. It is not easy to believe this doctrine to the full extent ; 
but certainly it is possible to live very cheaply and very comfortably 
in London; he said that he lived in lodgings, but kept house ; that it 
was necessary to know the place well, and the seasons and the prices 
of every thing. 

Tuesday, August 23rd.—We rose at five, breakfasted at six, and 
went on board the bark at seven; this was pleasantly early, and seemed 
an agreeable piece of refinement, after having been a party to the 
detestable barbarity of commencing the day at one or two in the 
morning. ‘The bark was a large vessel, thirty yards in length, with a 
good clear deck of twenty yards to walk upon. We consumed some 
time in crossing the Rhine, and in entering the Maine ; the view of 
Mayence, from the mouth of that river, is fine and very flattering. There 
is the same, or even a greater difference in the colour of the water ‘of 
the two rivers, than between the Moselle and the Rhine ; the colour 
of the Rhine is white, as if with lime, that of the Maine is green. 

We travelled to-day in a coach and six; that is a coche d’eau, 
drawn by six horses. The banks are pleasant, but not remarkably 
picturesque ; we saw on our right the village of Hockheim, a name 
sacred to Bacchus, and as Dionysiacal as any thing that is to be 
ete ~ Nonnus. To most persons the sight of such a place would 

ing ideas of mirth and jollity, but one of our party looked at it with 
pain ; he had been encamped on the neighbouring hill for three weeks, 
wl bay of vr ge without the common necessaries of life, and’ 
oe a oe co non a fire, because, as soon as they made one, 

cries began to play upon them, and this kind of play 


was worse than the cold. He considered himself very lucky ; for having — 


served six years,and having been twice slightly wo i 
arver 8S, unded, he had obtained 
his discharge ; he had also received for his trouble a medal, which he 
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showed me, for which I certainly would not stay five minutes in a wet 
ditch; he had besides a complimentary letter from some prince, or 
eommander, which perhaps might be valued at one drop of rain; it 
eertainly was not worth the postage. 

We landed in the middle of the day, and dined comfortably, not 
without pleasant wine. In this fine country all are entirely of the 
opinion of Alezeus, that you cannot plant a better tree than the vine ; 
on every spot of ground, or uf rock, there is a vine; against every 
house, against every wall, is a vine; every garden is but a little 
arcade of arbours, formed by vines; every stick, every piece of wood, 
is a prop for a vine, or contributes to form a trellis. Lend me your 
walking-stick, men seem to say, to support my vine; the vine will sup- 
port you, when the stick cannot: lend me your umbrella to prop my 
vine ; the vine will some day shelter you from the wet much better 
than the frail silk. Every thing here is on the principle of the lever: 
power, fulcrum, weight ; the power is the vine ; the fulcrum, any piece 
of wood ; the weight to be moved is dull care. Plant no other tree, as 
Alczus sings, before the vine: 

Mnéev adXo gurevoye mporepoy devdpeoy apmerw, . 

A person who has had experience of the quantity of grapes that may 
be raised in a small hothouse, will be able to judge of the produce of 
high sunny hills, extending for miles and miles. Does not the 
Rhine, on whose lovely banks these vines grow, flow into the sea? does 
not the sea communicate with the Thames, and the Thames with 
London? yet, so detestable is our folly, that we permit our rulers to 
exclude, by an enormous tax, the sweet liquor that would flow naturally 
into our glasses. We arrived at Frankfort in the evening: to-day, 
and during my stay in this city, the heat was excessive. 

Wednesday, August 2Ath—Thursday, August 25th—Friday, 
August 26th—During these three days I went but little out, and 
employed myself principally in writing letters in my bed-room, on the 
third floor of the Weidenbusch. This much celebrated inn is a hand- 
some house, like the opposite hotel, the Swan, and many other hotels 
here; the Cour d’Angleterre is still more immense. I was in some 
respects disappointed at the Willowbush, chiefly in the dinners, which 
are celebrated in a large saloon, and are well attended, but by no 
means good; the first day I had the worst meal I have met with 
since I left England, consisting of scraps, shreds, and remnants, which 
were not too sweet. Many of the guests agreed with me in my esti- 
mate of the dinner: I speak only of the public entertainment ; I was 
told that the private dinners are plentiful and good. 

Frankfort is a pretty town, neat, clean, and full of handsome houses ; 
but there is very little to be seen. The churehes, as I was told, have 
nothing curious-in any respect ; I had but little opportunity of judging 
for myself, for being a Protestant town, it is not easy to get into them ; 
they are rarely open. I entered one; it was ugly enongh, full of old 
monuments and odious pews, which are especially offensive after the 
eyes have been used for some time to open, undivided churches. The 
streets were full of booths for the great fair, and a temporary circus has 
been erected, where one Bach, from Berlin, proposes to give exhibitions 
of horsemanship. The fortifications have been turned into gardens, 
plantations, and pleasure — ; they are very pretty and pleasant. 
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It is a great improvement to convert war into amusement, and I do not 
doubt that Frankfort is as safe now, surrounded by acacias and lilacs, 
as it was formerly, when encompassed with walls and towers. A gar- 
dener is a more respectable member of the community than an artil- 
lery-man. 

The theatre is dirty and shabby; but it was well filled on the evening 
I visited it. The opera was Euryanthe, by Weber: the music pleasing, 
the performance good, and the orchestra excellent. The author was 
present, and at the conclusion of the piece was loudly called for ; after 
a little reluctant delay, to show that he was not less modest than 
musical, the author of Der Freischutz appeared upon the stage for a 
moment before the free citizens of Frankfort, he bowing, they 
applauding: the audience were well-behaved, and extremely attentive. 
The heat was insufferable, but providentially there was no ballet, so 
that at nine all went home with a clear conscience. I visited one day 
a gallery of paintings which a merchant left to the city; it contains 
many good, but, I think, no first-rate pictures ; they are chiefly of the 
Flemish and German schools. 

Saturday, Aug.‘27th—I got into the cabriolet of the diligence 
at noon, and passed through a pleasant and well-wooded, but flat 
country, to Darmstadt, an agreeable, clean, regular little town: the 
theatre is said to be the best in Germany. We changed horses, but 
did not remain many minutes; I regretted that I could not give a day 
to this pretty little capital, and an evening to its theatre. 

I was joined by an acquaintance, an excellent and well-instructed 
German; he seated himself by my side, and we jogged on together. 
Here the country became truly beautiful; we passed at the foot of a 
fine range of mountains ; there were walnut-trees on all sides, hemp in 
abundance, vines, frequently on trellises, a foretaste of Italy, and fruit- 
trees bending beneath the weight of fruit. . 

The eilwagen, speed-waggon, or diligence, is well conducted ; the 
horses were handsome and in good condition ; they were in pairs, as 
in England ; but the leaders were fastened to the bars by exceed- 
ingly long ropes: most of the horses appeared to have a turn for 
kicking, which is perhaps the reason for suffering the ropes to go to 
such very inconvenient lengths. I observed a great many blind 
horses : the roads were generally Macadamized. 

We arrived at Heidelberg at nine; I had breakfasted at eight, and 
suffered the pains of hunger during the latter part of the journey, not 
having eaten any thing all day; at ten supper came; most welcome 
was the sight of a tureen of soup: the traveller diminishes the 
pleasure of his journey by long fasts; he is too modest, or too 
careless, to enquire as to the time when he is to have his meals, and 
to make arrangements accordingly and due provision. I often made 
ete to act more wisely on future journeys; but on these, as-in 
. oon journey of life, have seldom adhered to my good reso~ 

Sunday, Aug. 28th.—A very rainy day. . Havir into 
a Catholic church, where rng celebrating Raeeemen oe inte 
the cathedral, which is dedicated to the Protestant worship: we 
found a man preaching about the good Samaritan and spite di 
te his neighbour, in the German language ; we sat down and hes 
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him out in about half an hour. He spoke loudly and distinctly, but 
he was a very ugly fellow, and is not esteemed a good preacher. 
When the sermon was concluded, they all struck up a psalm, and sung 
it most vilely. The preacher then gave out the names of persons 
about to be married, and published the banns: no licences are 
permitted ;. all ranks,even the prince, must be asked in church. 

A huge cocked-hat is universally worn by the men of the lower 
class here, as at Francfort: I saw in this place with much pleasure 
many very pretty children, and some rather pretty women: the teeth of 
the ladies are generally defective ; smoking spoils the teeth in men, 
and I am inclined to think that the ladies inherit this defect from 
their smoking fathers and smoking grandfathers; if the men continue 
to smoke for another century at the present rate, there will not he a 
single tooth left in Germany and Holland: teeth will become entirely 
obsolete ; an old woman from foreign parts with one tooth in her 
head will be shown at the fairs as a toothed monster. 

The situation of Heidelberg is beautiful; the small town is 
extended at the foot of the hills on the left bank of the Neckar. This 
sweet little river flows into the Rhine at Manheim, a pretty, regular 
little city, as all travellers report, and not wanting in objects of 
interest ; I would gladly have seen it, had the old fellow who carries 
the “ two-handed engine” permitted me; but, however, I thank the 
venerable scythe-bearer for his favours in allowing me to behold the 
revered father Rhine, whose rapid course is perhaps as ancient, 
certainly as uninterrupted, as his own. I think Heidelberg must be a 
very warm place; this day was oppressively hot, peculiarly close; 
stewing, and overpowering. 

After dinner I walked with some agreeable persons to the castle, 
a noble and extensive ruin, well seated on a hill, and commanding the 
lovely valley. 4 


We of course visited the Tun, a curious vessel, of extraordinary mag- 
nitude and capacity ; the altitude, or length, for it stands upon the end, 
was stated to be thirty-three feet, the diameter of the base,or end, 
twenty-four feet: on certain occasions they used to dance upon the 
upper end : I presume that any kind of quadrille might be executed with 
ease, and in its utmost perfection, if the performers were duly qualified, 
in a circle twenty-four feet in diameter. I pleased my fancy by placing 
in idea some of my friends, who are exquisite in the great art of dancing, 
upon this singular floor, and by attempting to imagine the profound 
melancholy that would reign in their looks, under the heavy respon- 
sibilities of such a situation, where a vast reputation is dependent 
upon the time and place of a little hop, and where each step brings the 
party nearer to the temple of fame, or removes him farther from it. 
I did not understand whether there was any wine in it at that time: if 
there was, I did not taste it, nor did I ask ; that was not my business ; 
being in company with two German professors, I had not the presump- 
tien to arrogate to myself the office of spokesman concerning wine. 
The garden and grounds of the castle are open to the public ; they 
are spacious and beautiful. : snk, 

We walked in the rain toa sort of tea-garden, about two miles 
distant, and regaled ourselves with wine and Seltzer water in the open 
wooden gallery of a house, built in the Swiss fashion. 
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This country is no doubt cheaper than England, but the great 
difference in expense is to be traced to the different, and more simple 
habits of life. It would be a great source of happiness to the upper 
classes, if they might walk on a Sunday evening to the Load of Hay on 
the Hampstead road, in a party of four, refresh themselves with porter, 
and pay eight-pence, in all, for the entertainment. A century ago 
people used to do these things, but of late we have grown so banefully 
genteel, that all cheap and facile recreations are proseribed as vulgar : 
this word gentility cuts up many simple pleasures, and gives nothing 
good in exchange. An amusement that is not expensive may be 
enjoyed by the small tradesman, or by the mechanic, as well as by the 
man of superior rank ; it is for that very reason the more valuable, 
because it is the more general; but, if the man of rank enjoys any 
pleasure, which the mechanic enjoys, or performs any voluntary and 
dispensable act in common with him, he becomes, by the laws of 
gentility, ipso facto a mechanic. The recreations of a man of the 
least pretension must therefore be very costly, and consequently of 
very rare occurrence, for great expenses can be incurred but seldom. 
In England, women are great sufferers by this pernicious doctrine ; 
they need diversions more than men, by reason of the greater monotony 
aud irksomeness of their ordinary occupations ; but as they are: still 
more the slaves of fashion, and subjected to the laws of gentility, they 
are only allowed to participate in amusements at an enormous expense, 
and, as it were, en grande tenue, and are excluded from many 
pleasures which men are still permitted to retain, as being too 
cheap, too easy, and by consequence too vulgar. What makes this 
cruelty the greater is, that there is a certain mockery about it; the 
privation is inflicted under the pretence of prodigious respect. 

An ASsop might i)lustrate this injury in a fable: he might represent 
a man who was compelled to perish miserably through excessive 
worship and homage. When about to satisfy his hunger, his bread is 
taken from him, because, being made of corn grown upon the earth, it 
is not good enough for a celestial nature: meat is in like manner 
prohibited ; wine will be allowed, when a cup formed of a single 
diamond shall be found, for that alone were worthy to touch such lips : 
no house of wood, or of stone, deserves a presence so august; what bed 
can receive such mere majesty? clothes made of the skin, or wool of 
base animals, or of perishable plants,would be a pollution ; and the fire 
would sully by its unseemly smoke. Thus, a man might die of 
payer! x me auxiliaries, hunger, thirst, and cold. 

rained much in goi i i 
siniual cake heed going to the Swiss public-house, and more as we 
gee young lady was one of our party, but we were all four 
y and contented. When the rest of the party speak a lan hich 
you understand but li , ik . . guage ~ + 
rtalemanr saree) ut little, you feel like a person who is walking late in the 
aberg pas ya . . tis almost dark ; you comprehend something of 
; “ore r less, but nothing clearly ; nothing is distinct ; 
you make strange and frequent mistakes, and sometimes you know 
where you are. I know that it is difficult to lea l : 
rately and critically, and caw vor om ny ee, See 
omg. y, and I believe that it is not easy to read German 
writers, because they sometimes affect obscurit d 
muses, when they give ] : » io UFINY» = because the 
3, W y give large literary gifts to this nation, often withold 
perspicuity ; but I cannot think that it is og wer abo: 
is noteasy for an Englishman to 
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pick up in the country enough of the language to converse with tolerable 
fluency. I was strongly recommended to read a little essay “ De vi 
Musices secundum Platonem,” by Duntex, (I am by no means sure 
that I spell his name rightly,) professor of Jurisprudence at Amster- 
dam. I am disposed to believe that it is worth looking at, and will 
endeavour to see it. 

Monday, Aug. 29th.—I went at nine this morning to hear a lecture 
on paleology, by Professor Kreutzer, the author of a work on mytho- 
logy, of high reputation inGermany. ‘The school is a rude, rough 
place; the old professor’s delivery was bad and ungraceful, but he 
seemed to be much in earnest; the lecture was inGerman; I did not 
understand enough of it to be able to judge of its merits; others, who 
knew the language perfectly, admired the learning and genius of the 
lecturer. As the vacation was at hand, there were only twenty-three 
students present, who were very attentive, and all took notes: when 
an unusual word occurred, as “ protoplasmata,” the professor turned 
round, and wrote it with a piece of chalk upon a black board, suspended 
on the wall behind him for that purpose. 

We visited the public library, which contains a large collection of 
good books, and nine hundred manuscripts; the latter had been taken 
to the Vatican library, but had been restored ; some were Greek and 
well-written, the rest were chiefly German; many religious works and 
many ancient poems of chivalry, about King Arthur, Lancelot of the 
Lake, and such worthies. The principal librarian, who showed them 
with much patience and politeness, has written a large work on the 
northern mythology: I could not catch his name exactly ; it sounded 
like Money. The buildings of the university are extremely old, shabby, 
and ruinous. 

The day was very hot, but less oppressive than yesterday: the 
evening showery. I paid another visit to the castle, and walked on 
the opposite bank of the Neckar, where I saw some fine blocks of 
granite, and found two men sedulously herborising; one was armed 
with the Vasculum Dillenianum, as Linnzeus calls the tin case, or box, 
so necessary to the botanist, in order to keep his specimens fresh and 
unfaded, from its inventor, Dillenius, whose botanical glory is great, 
having lent his name, not only to this vessel, but to a genus of plants, 
called after him Dillenia. 

I found on my return one of my German friends, who had used 
great diligence in seeking knowledge, if not in finding it; he had 
attended in the course of the day no less than five lectures, and had 
been eminently delighted with Paulus, professor of theology, a great 
theological name, and that of one of the earliest professors ; his lecture 
on ecclesiastical history was so mystical, that he could not even tell me 
to what age or century it was supposed to relate. I repented having 
asked a question that tended to put him out of conceit with the lecture ; 
what matter a few centuries in a history? If it pleased him to contem- 
plate the misty distance, that was enough. 

Tuesday, Aug. 30th—The voiturier promised to call at six, but he 
did not make his appearance till seven; I then got into a commodious 
open carriage, in which three students were already seated; and we 
were drawn slowly by two horses, through an agreeable country, to a 
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very small and poor town called Wiesloch, where has | aarwe pone. 
the horses received hay and bread ; we had some tolera ties gr o : 

At noon we came to Bruchsal, and found a plentiful | oe xy" — 
Table d’Héte. It is a neat town, with a palace a me nee Ayton 
day; the place was full of rustics with cheerful happ} aces ; ' aa nel 
was so great that we had some difficulty in making our way : gh 
the nymphs and swains at two o’clock, when we again commenced our 

0 ys 

‘Sie ceiapeaiedis were Prussians from Berlin, but they — then 
studying at Bonn; they were going to Strasburgh, and perhaps to 
Switzerland. One spoke a little French, another conversed fluently 
enough in Latin; they weie civil, when they supposed that I was 
French, and spoke to me as Francogallus ; but they became much 
more kind and cordial when they were told that I was not a French 
cock but an English bird. ak 

We arrived at Carlsruhe at five. I walked all over the town; it is 
a pretty little place, the streets clean, neat, and regular ; a perfect 
paradise of walks and gardens; the very metropolis of the fairies ; 
full of shrubberies, bowers, temples, flowers; just snch a place as 
would please a lady devoted to the cultivation of geraniums, and 
addicted to exotics; such as she would make were she an absolute 
queen. The botanical garden is large and excellent; the green- 
houses spacious, with many rare plants; the garden-gates, as they 
ought always to be, thrown wide open. 

All who wish to see soldiers in perfection should visit small states ; 
where they can only have a few, they make them as smart as possible. 
A prince, who can only raise one man, when others keep on foot three 
regiments, is of course obliged to make that man wear the feathers 
and finery of three regiments. I met a person in the botanical garden 
in this situation: he had so many green feathers in his hat, that it 
seemed as if all the feathers of all the green parrots since the 
creation of the world had been suffered to accumulate at compound 
interest, and had been heaped upon his head, that grim-visaged war 
might appear to sit upon his castor. There is a good collection of 
pictures in the palace, and the architecture of the theatre is admired, 
but as I had not time for all, I preferred seeing other things. 

Wednesday, Aug. 31st-—I got up at three in the morning, but the 
lazy voiturier did not come until six. My companions were a talkative 
Frenchman, and a native of Lausanne and his sister. The two Swiss 
had been in the service of a nobleman in Courland, near Dantzic ; 
they gave but an uncomfortable account of the country. The climate 
had injured the health of both, especially of the female: the once 
ruddy, apple-faced Swiss girl retained nothing of her native com- 
plexion except a few freckles. The country was pleasant and fertile. 

At Rastadt we visited the castle, or palace; the rooms are nume- 
rous and large, but dull and ill-furnished, with many bad pictures. 
All travellers affirm, with one accord, that Baden is a charming spot ; 
that much amusement, good society, and excellent accommodations 
are to be found there at a remarkably cheap rate ; that the count 
is so lovely and so varied, that the stranger takes a walk on the first 
day, and declares it is the most beautiful walk he ever took ; on the 
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morrow he makes an excursion in a different direction, followed by 
the like declaration, and that every day for a month he may take a 
new and beautiful walk. Can Marlow or Dorking exceed this? I 
was sorry to pass so near Baden without seeing it, but the father of 
Juno’s husband, Daddy Time, enviously denied me that pleasure. 

We reached Ulm, a small village, at one o’clock,and dined-in a 
little pot-house very comfortably. After dinner we continued our 
journey, and without meeting any thing interesting, we arrived at Kehl 
at seven. The Frenehman, although he lived at Strasburg, did not 
know the time of closing the gates, but fancied it was at eight. The 
voiturier attempted to cheat me in changing a Napoleon, and J 
resisted him in the midst of our hurry to get to Strasburg. We walked 
with great fury over the bridge of boats, in the dread of being too 
late, and of having to return to Kehl. We were stopped several times 
by custom-house officers, for passports and tolls; all were very civil. 
When we reached Strasburg, we learned that the usual hour of nine 
was the time of closing the gates. 

The Frenchman was very civil, and showed me the way to the inn; 
it was impossible to be angry with him for having caused me so much 
hurry and anxiety. I thought the streets were, if possible, worse 
paved than those of Cologne. The S¢. Esprit (the Holy Ghost is a 
most extraordinary sign for an inn) is situated on the banks of the IIl, 
which flows through the town. ‘The quays are the only open space, 
and if not handsome, are at least curious; it is a dull old house, and 
the people are civil. 

Whilst I was taking coffee, an Englishman, the only person in the 
saloon, was at supper; we fell into conversation, and I soon dis- 
covered that he was the author of some works, which I had read with 
pleasure ; authors so usually betray themselves in conversation, that I 
cannot help admiring the author of the Letters of Junius for concealing 
himself so effectually. 

Thursday, Sept. 1st.—A fine morning for sportsmen ; I rose early, 
but not to kill game. I had heard the beautiful church speak to me 
several times the preceding evening, and during the night it had 
informed me of the lapse of time; my desire to see it was great, and 
after breakfast I gratified it. My companion still retained a young 
heart, and believed that there is more pleasure in possession than in 
anticipation; he had stolen to take a peep at the cathedral before 
breakfast. I had seen it at a distance from the opposite bank of the 
Rhine, rising majestically above the plain; I now saw it from a 
market, and afterwards from a street, and was much awed and 
delighted. We thought that it seemed somewhat stunted, lovely, but 
not perfect, and inferior to Antwerp. I blamed the architect for filling 
up the space between the two towers. 

We entered the cathedral; it was full of people. There was a 
communion of the clergy; the organ was playing solemnly, and the 
bishop was performing many ceremonies. The bishop and most of 
the clergy were French, and had the lively French look, which was ill 
suited to the sorrowful mummeries that they were acting. The 
windows are filled withfine, old, dark, deeply stained glass ; but, in 
other respects, the ornaments of the church are not handsome. After 
walking about the aisles some time, we ascended the tower by numerous 
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steps. At the top of the tower is a platform and a house, in which 
the person who has the care of this part of the church resides. Many 
names, chiefly German, with some English, are carved upon the walls; 
we were solicited to add ours, but declined; we wrote them in a book, 
in which, as a great treat, that of the Duke of Wellington was shown 
to us. We then proceeded to the top of one of the little towers or 
turrets, by a double staircase ; they are light and airy, so as to make 
the descent somewhat transparent ; the view over the city and country 
is extremely remarkable. 

We visited a church containing a monument to Marshal Saxe ; it 
is made of bad veiny marble, but is otherwise handsome ; there are in 
same church three simple and elegant monuments of professors of the 
University. I called upon Professor Schweighauser, as a mark of my 
respect for the learned editor of Polybius, at a crazy old house in a 
court: as he was in the country, I had not the pleasure of seeing him, 
but I experienced much civility from his son, who is also a professor. 
| obtained admission into the Museum at the Academy with difficulty, 
and after some delay; the good priests, who are always foes to know- 
ledge, would have made their communion an excuse to exclude curious 
persons, but I would not be denied. Because you are virtuous, are there 
to. be no cakes and ale? because you are superstitious, am I to be 
ignorant ? 

The Museum of Anatomy is excellent, and contains many good 
preparations of all sorts; some of them seem .a little rough, but no 


doubt they are good. It is rich in monstrous productions ; amongst: 


other monstrosities, they showed me a double human uterus, one side 
ef which had been fruitful. There is a vast assemblage of diseased 
parts of the body; the contemplation of schirrous, cancrous, and 
otherwise morbid members, is salutary; but it is distressing to behold 
the enormous mass of miserable and unnecessary suffering. 

We dined at the Table d’Héte at five, an inconvenient hour here 
as it does not accord with the manners of the continent, and especially 
of Strasburg; the Alsatians dine very early. After dinner we walked 
to the Botanical Garden, which is small, and, by frequent gazing, became 
enamoured of the spire; it gains upon you prodigiously, and being 
seen from various points, offers continually new and varied beauties. 
I = last gave it the preference to Autwerp, and was perfectly charmed 
with it. 








TWO SONGS: 


THE MUSIC BY MR. J. BARNETT, 
THE NONSENSE BY MR. T. CAMPBELL. 





Pury who refer every thing to a certain standard of naturalness 
must be sadly puzzled by songs; and more particularly that el 
tautologically called songs for music—in other words a s that noe 
be sung. It is difficult enough to imagine two mortal a band ~ 
geod round blank verse: a rhyming scene is still. more Geenaeee 
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hensible ; but of all the uneasy situations for such critics to naturalize, 

must be the situation of two persons striking up a duet together ; or 
three or four individuals, as in an opera, sliding out of prosaic talk, 

or more prosaic recitative, into the full swing of a trio or quartett. 

Such a portrait of course never happened in nature, and hence the 
poet who has to supply natural language for unnatural circumstances, 
is much to be pitied. Genius, however, extricates men out of strange 
difficulties; and, it is true enough, that in English, or quasi-English, 
may be found a small and select bundle of songs that deserve to be 
sung—and such as men would sing were they turned out into the 
world coated and breeched, with fiddles in their hands, pianos dang- 
ling at their fingers’ ends, and their sweet voices all attuned to 
harmony. Genius, however, also blunders into strange mistakes, and 
sometimes produces in the way of song-writing such admirable fooling 
as men could only sing were they bora with cap and bells, bib and 
tucker, rattle and pap-boat. We have just met with two songs by 
that excellent poet La | prose-writer, Mr. T. Campbell, the soi-disant 
founder of the New London University, which beat in-inanity any 
thing that has hitherto come from the pen of song-writers—and this 
is much. We give them as they appear with Mr. Barnett’s music, 
and as they are dedicated to the Countess St. Antonio and the Duehess 
of Hamilton, for the reiterations, and protractions, and emphases 
required by the music, serve to relieve the mind from the fatigue 
attending a too rapid sequence of the ideas of the poetry. 





SONG THE FIRST. 
The Words by T. Campbell, Esq. 


If a----- ny white wing’d power above My joys and 
griefs survey, The day when thou wert born, my love, He 
sure---ly sure---ly bless’d that day, He sure---ly sure---ly 
bless’d that day. I gaz’d, and felt upon my lips th’ unfinish’d 
accents hung, One moment’s bliss, one burning kiss, one burning 
kiss to rapture chang’d each pang, each pang; One moment’s 
bliss, one burning kiss, one moment’s bliss, one burning kiss, 


one moment’s bliss, one burning kiss, to rapture chang’d each. 


pang. 

If a-----ny white wing’d power above, My joys and 
griefs survey, The day when thou wert born, my love, He 
surely surely bless’d that.day, He surely surely bless’d that 
day-----. And though as swift as lightning’s flash, Those 
tranced moments flew, Not all the waves of time shall wash, 
not all the waves of time shall wash, shall wash, thy memory 
from my view, thy memory from my view-----, thy mem’ry from-- 
my view---. 


Oh! Mr. T. Campbell, what shall wash, shall wash this stuff, 





this stuff from ¢hy memory, thy memory, thy----thy----thy me---- 
mo----ry! Oh! Mr. T. Campbell, Mr. Mr. Mr.----- Mr.----- T. 
Camp------bell! 


| 
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| a SONG THE SECOND. 
f The Words by T. Campbell, Esq. 


t Withdraw not yet those lips and fingers, Whose touch 
| to mine is rap----ture’s spell: Life’s joy for us a moment 
lingers, And death seems in the word Farewell, seems in the 

word Farewell------ , in the word Farewell------ , in the word 

te Farewell. The hour that bids us part and go, It sounds not 
yet oh! nono no, The hour that bids us part and go, It sounds 
not yet, oh! nono no, The hour that bids us part and go, it 


| sounds not yet oh! no no no no no no no. 

| t Time, while I gaze upon thy swiftness, flies Like a 
AY courser near the goal, To-morrow where shall be his fleetness, 
) When thou art parted from my soul, When thou --------- art 


» ai parted from my soul, Our hearts shall beat, our tears shall 
flow, our hearts shall beat, shall flow, But not to----ge----ther, 
no no no, our hearts shall beat, our tears shall flow, but not 

together, no no no no no no no no no no no (---- eleven times. ) 


Lest at some founder’s feast, when posterity shall stand up and 
drink Mr. T. Campbell’s me---mo---ry with three times three three--- 
three---three, or in more befitting silence, it should be thrown in our teeth 
(then alas! teeth no more) that we imposed upon the public of our day, 
and falsely attributed the above nonsense to the most illustrious founder, 
whose praises shall be sung and said in hall and chapel, with grace and 
prayer, as in our elder and more religious foundations is the custom. 
Lest, we say, that we should not be believed in future ages, let us add 
the verification of the publisher’s name :—These words, written by 

| T’. Campbell, Esq. composed by John Barnett, and dedicated to the 
: it noble and musical heiresses of the Johnstons and the Beckfords, are 
to be had of T. Boosey and Co. importers and publishers of foreign 
music, at No. 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, price 28. each song. 
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| Tuey who profess a fatherly affection 

For their wives’ children under their direction, 
And hope to place them in the way of knowledge, 

Can do no less than other people“do— 

Let down their progeny amid a crew 

| Of drinking, drunken, roaring dogs at college ; 

| Where rowing, boxing, wenching* is the go, 

The classics too—but where, I do not know. 





In truth, it is a place of meditation, 

Where there is no spare time for recreation, 
Ti Save those deep studies which take place o’ nights, 
H Hunting some drunken “ Fellow” through the streets, 
Or gravely beating bull-dogs on their beats, 
| With now and then those exquisite delights 

Of generously easing people's panes, 

And, having none, knocking out others’ brains. 





* See Ed. Rev. No. 84; Art. London University. 
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Tom Tristful had a first floor in St. John’s ; 
A devilish pretty birth among the Dons, 
The genuine “ otium cum dignitate,” 

One of those places which, I know not how, 
(They must have been inspir’d by David’s sow,) 
Friends regularly dropt in just to stay tea, 

And just as regularly went away, 
Extremely early on the following day. 


Now this, of course, swept off Tom Tristful’s cash, 
And conscience often whisper’d—* Don’t be rash,” 

“ But still,” said Tom, “ dash me, I cannot leave it, 
The next remittance I receive from town, 
Sure as a gun, their throttles I’ll cram down 

The whole,—or part, as soon as I receive it.” 
A good decision, but what’s to be done ? 
There seem’d no likelihood of having one. 


A month elaps’d:—Tom’s sanguine projects were 
Surrender’d, “ habeas corpus,” to despair, 
And an unnatural economy 
Pervaded all his household ; and, in short, 
He seemed—without uncommon stretch of thought, 
Devoted to the study of astronomy— 
For oft he curs’d his stars—swore he was starving, 
Nay, hinted something about weasand carving. 


And every morning, as the clock struck ten, 
He hasten’d to the window of his den, 
To mark the postman’s belli-gerent course, 
And from his first-floor elevation, he 
Would cry, “ You rascal, any thing for me?” 
Till frequent repetition made him hearse, 
“ Oh! curse the fellow,” Tom would mutter,—“ well, 
For that man’s sake I hope there is a hell.” : 


One morn, his better genius passing by, 

The bell invites him—now, another try, 
And forthwith gulp’d he down his sixteenth cup; 

“ Well, any thing this morning, postman ?”—“ Yes, 

“ Your name is Tristful ?”—“ A most sapient guess ; 
Why, you slow villain, don’t you throw it up ?” 

“ A double letter, one and fourpence.”—“ True, 

I see it is,” said Tom, “ I'll owe it you.” 


Down went the window, away went the seal; 
*Twas heavy—it had a most pleasant feel : 
‘«‘ I’m sure there must be something in it—zounds! 
As I’m a sinner,” cried he, in amaze, 
“ My most respectable friend, ‘ Henry Hase,’ 
A flimsey—or Bank note for fifty pounds! 
Oh! my dear father, was ’t not I who said 
I wish’d that I, or rather you, were dead ?” 
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He glane’d his eye wildly o’er the contents : 
«“ Oh! a mere string of family events, 
Surely my dad’s fingers have got the cramp— 
Eh !—what is this? your poor old aunt is dead— 
Died on the 5th—'twas caus’d, the doctors said, 
By the dear, good old lady’s sheets being damp. 
And here again—your old sweetheart Jemima 


‘> 


Is tack’d to Slendergut, and gone to Lima: 


«Why, who the devil’s she # I can't remember, 
Nay, in my memory remains no ember, 

Of that same flame—now torturing Slendergut— 
Such paragraphs keep people in the dark, 
Oh yes—I see—some highly comic lark, 

Devis'd from home consumption, or it—but— 
No matter’—and he plae’d it in the fire, 
Turning his thought at once to’something higher. 


The note was thrust into his breeches pocket, 
And off he darted, like a Congreve rocket, 

At the same time, to half-a-dozen places, 
But scarce one fellow’s throat was stopped when he 
Remember’d (he’d too good a memory) 

"Twas the last day of the Newmarket races— 
«“ Oh! d—n the other tradesmen, they must wait, 
I’m off at once. God bless me! very late !”’ 


And off he went, was just in time to see 

Zephyr beat Rhadamanthus cleverly, 
And fly away with ten pounds—never mind, 

Go it again—* I'll bet you two to one, 

Done.” —“ And with you, sir?”—* Certainly, sir,”—* Done. 
Upon that noble animal behind. 

What if he be behind ‘—look at his strength, 

Just mark his sinew, and his length—his length! ” 


In this way by degrees, not very slow, 
Did our poor hero’s new gain’d treasure go, 
Till goaded to despair, he found *twas gone— 
“ Well!” said his friend, Dick Dreary, “ I’m quite clear, 
I wish to heav’n I had not been here, 
And you?”—* Like you,” said Tom, “ completely shorn, 
They've nibbled up the notes—completely bit, 
All’s lost—the race has run away with it!” 


Back to his rooms our luckless better hied, 
Opining that he’d better not have tried 

His fortune on so very strange a footing ; 
Completely dish’d—no prospect of supplies, 
Or any other, set before his eyes— 

But famine, which was quite enough to put in 
A most infernal fit of phrenzy, poor 
Tristful—who voted it, “ nem. con.” a bore. 
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A sleepless night in feverish fury past, 

Kick’d out the hours, and lugg’d in day at last ; 
And up got Tristful, just to chew the cud, 

And then he had full leisure to devote 

To the infernal gods, the d—d bank note : 
And in rotation, every separate stud, 

And every man that for a horse e’er bid, 

Which he, with horrid oaths and curses, did. 


While thus engaged, a modest double rap 
Usher’d a kind of atomy, or scrap 

Of pale mortality, into the room : 
A tall and slender youth, as parchment pale, 
Who with an accent “ very like a wail” 

Of one about to go—or from—the tomb, 
Begg’d to apologize, in some confusion, 
And then began to account for his intrusion. 


“ My name is Tristful,’—*“ Tristful!” echoed Tom, 
“ Why, where in heaven’s name did you come from?” 
* Oh! [’m of Trinity—Why this surprise, Sir ¢ 
My name’s Tobias Tristful, eldest son 
Not of your father, but another one; 
I’m enter’d in at Trinity, a sizar.” 
“ A sizar!” cried the other, “ yes, I see— 
It’s clear you are a size—he! he! he!” 


“ T’ve come,” rejoin’d Tobias, with great gravity, 
Albeit delighted with the other’s suavity, 

“ About a letter, which, by a mistake, 
The postman, inadvertently, you see, 
Deliver’d wrong to you, instead of me; 

I hope, my dear sir, that you did not break 
The seal.”——“ To me?” in agonized dismay 
Falter’d the other, “ what—not yesterday ¢” 


“ Yes, yesterday it must have been, I rather 
Expected a remittance from my father.” 
“ Did you?” said Tom, whose fright now knew no bounds ; 
“ Then if you did expect it, do not doubt it, 
I'll tell you, my dear fellow, all about it. 
There was a bank-note sent for fifty pounds ; 
Which by a strange fatality I took 
For mine.”—The sizar started—gave a look 


Which seem’d to say “ go on,” and he proceeded : 

“ Yes, fifty pounds were just the thing | needed— 
And so”—“ And so,” shriek’d out Tobias, “ what ? 

You didn’t spend the money when you’d got it ¢” 

“ Why—” and Tom strok’d his chin, “ why, yes—I—rot it— 
I wish, my friend, I could say I had not— 

But those infernal sharpers fleeced me out of it, 

Or I had had it now, there’s not a doubt of it.” 
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Tobias heav’d a groan, and clasp’d his hands | 
As one who is bereft of house and lands, } 
By some unsearchable decree of Fate. rr 
At last he murmur’d—* what! of all bereft ? Z 
“ Why, pretty nearly, nine and twopence left, 
Replied the other, “ but, my dear Sir, wait— 
We'll jointly settle this affair like men, 
You must be paid”—* but,” said Tobias, “ when !— 


And where’s the letter ?—that’s at all events—” 
“ Burnt; but I can remember the contents :-— 

Your aunt is dead—damp sheets the cause—popt off 
A week before Jemima, who is carried 
By Slendergut to Lima, whom she married— 

Your sister Betsy’s troubled with a cough.” 
“ My aunt dead!” cried the weeping sizar ; “ who 
Could think Jemima false ?”—*“ Aye, very true,” 


Said our note-taker—“ but she’s gone, you know, 
And therefore moderate this useless woe ; 

And now that I have teld you all the news, 
Excuse me—but pray let me ask you, whether 
You’re molting just at present, or in feather— 

Or if, in short, you can afford to lose 
The fifty pounds, for a few months, till I 
See whether dad intends to live, or die.” 


“I lose! God bless your soul!” replied the sizar, 
“ My father is the most inhuman miser, 
And makes me live on fifty pounds a year.” 
“ That’s rather awkward,” replied Tom, “ because 
My father’s something—” and he made a pause— 
“ But yet he'll let me have it, never fear— 
I’ll drop a note to him, and—let me see— 
Next Thursday—yes—he’ll drop a note to me.” 


“ Next Thursday !—well, I'll call next Thursday.”—* Do, 
And then, most likely, I can pay it you; 
Or, if not then, most certain the das after. 
Old bucks, you know, don’t much like being bled” — 
And then he most significantly said, 
As he plac’d, striving to restrain his laughter, 
The wafer on his lying tongue, to wet it, 
“ Now, mind you come on Thursday—deu’t forget it.” 
- + * * * ~ - * 
* * * * * * * * 


“1 don’t know how that fellow stands at Trinity.” 
Said Tom, when he had gone, “ whether aivinite 3 

Or law, or death, or physic, be the goal ; 
But this I’m sure, he never will get through. 
er ie indeed—he’ll never do.. — ; 

uite fresh, unfledged, undone, ur ~ 

But howsoe’er that bei really has . pes as 
He will not gain much note by coming here.” | . OW. 0. 
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ANCIENT ENCAUSTIC PAINTING OF CLEOPATRA, 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


A pAInTING has recently been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and is now brought to this country for sale, attributed to a 
Greek painter of the school of Apelles. Its picturesque execution, in 
spite of some imperfections, produces an illusion truly magical. The 
principal question to be considered, however, is whether it is really 
a work of antiquity or not? An ancient picture in encaustum, even 
if it were not a chef d’ceuvre, would be a great desideratum in the 
history of the fine arts, and one which it has hitherto been esteemed 
hopeless to obtain. If the one in question is authentic, we shall at 
length have tangible means of resolving a multitude of questions, inter- 
esting to the chemist, the antiquarian, the man of letters, and the 
artist ; questions upon which little or no light has been thrown by 
their long discussion, since, from a total want of materials for obser- 
vation, we have hitherto been compelled to dwell in conjecture. But 
if this picture be, after all, only a successful modern fiction, and 
were received as a genuine work of antiquity, it would become the 
groundwork and the source of false conclusions of every kind, and 
would lead to a series of errors, the more important, since it is a 
specimen of art, perfectly unique in its kind, and cannot therefore be 
subjected to comparison. 

The circumstances of the time and place under which it was 
discovered are not yet fully known, nor how it found its way to 
England. These details, however, or the favourable opinions pro- 
nounced upon it by learned and acute connoisseurs on the Continent, 
ought to have weight only in so far as they agree with the results of 
actual examination, and with the decision of competent judges in this 
country, which has been selected for its sale, doubtless with the hope 
of obtaining a higher price for it than elsewhere. A few positive 
facts and remarks may, without affecting to decide the question of its 
authenticity, assist the connoisseur in an impartial inquiry. 

The painting is executed on a square of slate, which, when dis- 
covered, was broken into fourteen pieces ; they have, however, been so 
skillfully joined, that nothing is lost except the upper angle: this 
would be of no importance, had it not contained a small part of the 
edge of the cheek, which has necessarily been restored: The pos- 
sessors of it could distinguish nothing but a dirty medley of colours, 
till at length, by the ¢areful application of alcohol and potash, they 
succeeded in removing a sort of crust, probably consisting of the trans- 
parent varnish with which the Greeks covered their pictures, become 
opake and rusty in the course of ages, by the action of moisture, dust, 
and other extraneous matter, continually adhering to the surface. 
Every spot has disappeared ; and this has been the easier to accomplish, 
as the colours resisted caustics, and were hardly affected by even acids. 
Every line and feature of the face have thus come out in a state, not 
only of preservation, but of admirable freshness, and of a brilliancy 
and luminousness of colouring, unknown to any other kind of 
painting. 2, 

A small quantity of the paint having been scraped from the surface, 
May, 1826. 
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after it was thoroughly cleaned, was subjected toa chemical analysis. 
The result was four mineral colours, yellow, green, white, and red, 
which had been melted and incorporated in wax, mixed with a resinous” 
and aromatic matter resembling mastic. The analysis was repeated 
by other scientific men, and, with some slight variations, always 
produced the same results. A French chemist onounced the red to 
be a vegetable colour, while an Italian discovered two primitive shades 
of that colour. These facts, far from being at variance with the infor 
mation handed down to us by Pliny on the subject of Greek painting, 
furnish the only intelligible commentary on his text, which has hitherto 
been the subject of endless controversies among antiquarians, and the 
cause of utter hopelessness on the part of every artist who has tried to 
make any practical application of it. 

It is possible, hewever, that some one may, at length, have accom- 
plished what others have hitherto vainly attempted. It is theréfore 
to be wished, that a comparative analysis should be instituted between 
the matter composing the colours of this picture, and those of the 
fragments of encaustum, which are preserved in England and else- 
where, some of which are upon slate. If these fragments contain any 
colouring matter which is only known to us by tradition, while all 
those which compose this picture are now in use, its antiquity will be 
justly held to be doubtful. But if any one of the substances’ with 
which it is painted is not at present known to exist, its authenticity 
is, we think, pretty decisively established. Lastly, if both the picture 
and the fragments are found to be painted with substances known at 
the present time, chemical experiments will be of no value in deciding 
the question. 

The accessories of the painting, particularly the costume, affords 
ample field for the study of antiquarians. It consists of a single 
figure, but the ornaments of the dress are so profuse as to give abun- 
dant matter of examination to the learned. If, therefore, they discover 
with certainty any anachronisms or historical errors in the dress, its 
claims to authenticityymay be considered as entirely set aside. If, on 
the other hand, they find much to question and discuss, but nothing 
positively proved to be erroneous, this ought to be regarded as affording 
a presumption, though not a conclusion, in favour of its authenticity. 
For the artist, if the picture is not an antique, would unquestionably 
have taken all imaginable pains, and made the most scrupulous 
researches, in order to adapt the costume to the age and the co 
to which he intended to give the credit of his work. It represents 
Cleopatra dying; she is crowned, dressed in a royal purple chlamys, 
adorned with pearls and precious stones; she has bracelets on her 
arms, and a necklace of graven gems. Her hair is dressed with care, 
and arranged in tresses of extreme elegance, as if her sole eousetabbées 
in =. last moments was to die a queen and a beauty. Le 

0 connoisseurs, who jadge of it as a work it will , 
appear that a painter had fallen into two cppenterta dines eaiie 
cessive desire to unite the seductions of a coquette with the dignity of 
a heroine. The graceful action and picturesque disposition of the 
hands, border upon affectation; while, on the contrary, the p - 
the body is erect, and almost stiff. This gives: the ter itio co 


appearance of excessive size and height; whereas, in°w less: eréct 
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attitude, the figure would be that of a woman but little, if any thing, 
above the ordinary height. The taste of his age, or some peculiar 
reasons which we eannot now discover, led the painter to prefer a style 
more properly belonging to sculpture. In fact, from a drawing of the 
outline, any body who did not know that it was taken from a painting, 
would immediately pronounce it to be copied from a statue. 

With these exceptions, the combined effect of the whole is conclu- 
sive as to the consummate skill and genius of the artist. Thedrawing 
is correct ; the arms, neck, and breast have a character of the most 
voluptuous beauty, but are disclosed in such a way as to excite only 
pity, and to make us forget Cleopatra’s licentiousness, since she uricovers 
her bosom only to place the serpent upon it, and all these charms are 
revealed only at the moment when they are about to be destroyed for 
ever. The head is a specimen of the ideal beauty which characterises 
the goddesses of Greece, mingled with some slight irregularities of 
feature which would lead us to guess that they were individual. The 
expression of the face is rather that of the inevitable necessity of 
resignation, than of the resolution of despair. The up-turned. and 
tearful eyes express nothing but regret at quitting life. The half- 
opened lips alone bespeak the pain caused by the bite of the asp, 
which she makes a feeble effort ‘to keep near her heart, that it may 
renew its bite, and thus hasten the death which she has not the cou- 
rage to await with composure. Nothing is forgotten, nothing is over- 
done to combine passion with loftiness of expression; and the sublime 
is thus attained without the slightest appearance of effort or intention. 
This is a circumstanee of great weight in favour of the antiquity of 
the picture. 

It is, nevertheless, probable that the great masters who revived the 
art of painting in Europe, have obtained the ideal perfection of ex- 
pression as completely as the ancients, though in a different style; and 
it is not absolutely impossible, by imitating them, and at the same 
time studying the best statues which antiquity has bequeathed us, to 
give a truly classic air to a picture. This supposition, though it seems 
to favour the suspicion that the artist may be modern, is the highest 
testimony to his merit. To combine in one head the effects of expres- 
sion of the master-pieces of Italian painting and Greek sculpture, 
requires a talent deserving of the name of genius. ‘This point is wor- 
thy the consideration of the philosopher of the art. Another of 


equally difficult solution, and which comes within-the province of the 


practical professor, is that application of fire which gave the last finish 
to Greek paintings, whence is derived the name of encaustum. 
body who mixes colouts with melted wax: and resin, atid lays them on 
a smooth surface with a brush or the finger, will find that as soon as 
they are cold the colours become dull, and that the faintest traces of 
each stroke will have a hard edge, If he then passes near the surface 
a plate of red-hot iron, the hard unpleasant lines will disappear, and 
will melt into a very: smooth, even colour, which will become more bril- 
liant tin pom as the wax becomes.more compact in cooling. But 
this\is all; for during this process he will find the colours run into each 
other;.and mix in. such a manner as to render it almost impossible to 
ise the subject of thé painting. /What then was the seeret of 
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lines, without injuring a single feature of the painting? By this single 
art they gave at once more transparency and more consistency to their 
colours, more softness, and a perpetual freshness ; they prevented 
them from fading, drying, or becoming dull, all which accidents are 
but too incident to paintings in oil. It is upon the greater or less 
degree of probability that this secret has now been rediscovered, that 
the more or less certain and satisfactory decision of the question, whe- 
ther the painting of the Cleopatra is an ancient or a modern, depends. 
Meanwhile, it is attributed to ‘Timomachus, the latest, but one of 
the most illustrious artists of the school of Apelles. Julius Cesar 
paid him enormous sums for his pictures, to adorn the palaces of 
Rome. It isnot certain whether Timomachus survived Cesar. Cleo- 
patra did not destroy herself until after the long contest for the empire 
of the world, when Augustus had succeeded in making himself master 
of it. While, also, we admit that this picture produces an imposing 
effect, that it. has a elassic character, great beauties of detail, and 
especially an astonishing novelty and illusion in the colouring, it cannot 
be ascribed to one of the most celebrated masters of antiquity, without 
at the same time acknowledging that if this be their work, the ancients 
were vehement in their admiration of their painters only because they 
knew no better. This is not impossible ; yet their eulogies on the master- 
pieces of sculpture are fully borne out by the fact, that no succeeding 
artists have surpassed or even equalled them. And since these same 
writers express still more delight and wonder at the pictures than at 
the statues, it ts fair to infer, that if any works of their greatest 
painters were discovered, they would appear to us at least as superior 
to the moderns as their sculptors do to all who have come after them. 
Such, however, is aconclusion which no one whose eyes are not blinded 
by fanaticism for antiquity could come to, in looking at the Cleopatra 
by the side of the finest heads of Leonardo and Raphael. Therefore, 
(since we are left to conjecture,) it is more probable that it is the 
work of some artist of inferior merit to Timomachus, whose name 
has not come down to us. Cleopatra killed herself to avoid the shame 
of followiag the triumphal car of Augustus. We know that when 
vanquished princes could not be brought living to deck the victor’s 
triumph, their images were borne after his car in an attitude of humi- 
liation and despair. It may therefore be conjectured that the picture 
was prepared for that solemnity, and on that supposition it might 
fairly be supposed to be a portrait of Cleopatra by some artist who 
had seen her. ‘These are, indeed, but vague presumptions ; but they 
acquire some probability from the circumstance that the date of the 
picture cannot be much posterior to the reign of Augustus, since it is 
unquestionable that painting made its last and almost its expiring 
efforts under the early Caesars, and that Pliny regretted it as a lost 
art. ‘To what a height must it have been raised at the time of its 
highest prosperity, when even in its decline it produced works like 
that which now affords us the sole means we possess of judging of it. 
But we must return to the question whether it is or is not an antique. 
After all, the decision of this question lies between two miracles ; 
and we must believe one. Either in spite of the lapse of ages, and so 
many united causes which have destroyed every painting in encaustum, 
(so that nothing has ever been found but small fragments,) this 
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picture has been preserved for two thousand years, or, in the entire logs 
of the process of encaustum, and after innumerable useless attempts 
to recover, or even to explain it, a modern artist has succeeded in 
using it with such eminent success. This second hypothesis will appear 
the most difficult of belief, if we consider that an artist capable of the 
conception and execution of a picture of such extraordinary beauty, 
would not risk the discovery of the encaustum in an imposture, for 
the mere chance of procuring a sum of money obscurely, whilst, by the 
open use of his invention and of his genius, he might have not only a 
certainty of making his fortune, but the glory of being unique in his 
kind, and the founder of a new school. At all events, if it is genuine, 
this picture will at length help us to form some positive notions on the 
state of the art in Greece, and if supposititious, it will introduce a 
mode of colouring at present unknown. It is to be regretted that it 
did not remain at Rome, where the preservation of antiquities is a 
national object, and where they are accessible to the artists and men 
of learning, who flock thither from all parts of Europe as to the 
European university of fine arts. Unfortunately the government of 
Rome sometimes lays claim to the remains of autiquity discovered in 
its dominions as a matter of right, and gives the discoverers only a 
very inadequate price. From this cause many precious curiosities 
disappear as soon as discovered, in search of purchasers in other 
countries; become the private property of individuals, who conceal 
them from the public eye ; descend to heirs, who sell them to the first 
bidder ; and sometimes undergo, in a civilized country, the destruction 
which they have escaped during ages of barbarism. 

Before we conclude this article, we must remark that a school exists 
in Italy, who hold that ideal beauty and perfection of design belong 
exclusively to the Greeks, and study the masterpieces of ancient 
sculpture, in order to apply this ideal beauty to modern painting. 
Perhaps the result of this will be asomething difficult to name, which 
will have the character neither of sculpture nor of painting. These 
gentlemen call themselves stylists. Luigi Bossi, a theoretical Milanese 
painter, and the biographer of Leonardo da Vinci, pretends to have 
discovered that Raphael appeared to be a great genius, only because 
he borrowed his style from some beautiful remains of classic painting 
dug up in his time; and that after he had used them as models, he 
destroyed them, that he might have the merit of originality. Let those 
believe this who like. It is true that the process of colouring in use 
among the ancients, must have rendered their pictures less subject to 
the ravages of time, than any we are acquainted with. But wars, 
conflagrations, the irruption of barbarians, the brute ignorance of the 
middle age, persecution to the last extremity of destruction in the 
churches, both of the East and West, against every kind of image or 
representation connected with mythological or pagan history, con- 
spired with time. It is just conceivable that one such picture as the 
Cleopatra should have come down to us in fragments, capable of 
being joined so as to form nearly a perfect whole ; and it is not impos- 
sible that some other may yet be in existence unknown to us. But 
can we believe that a great number of paintings could be preserved 
for the space of two thousand years up to the time of Raphael, without 
the colouring or the outline beiag decomposed and destroyed in the 
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clay and vegetable earth, under which both they and the remains of 
sculpture lay concealed? Even statues and coins, in spite of the 
natural resistance of the substances of which they are formed, are 
always found more or less injured. The paintings found in Hercu- 
laneum have nothing to do with the question. They are not in 
encaustum, but in fresco, and were rather sheltered from the action of 
the air, and protected from those revolutions in politics and manners 
which changed the face of all the other towns of Italy, than injured 
by the eruptions of Vesuvius. Besides, the merit of those figures is 
inferior in every respect to that of the Cleopatra. If, while we admit 
its claims to antiquity, we doubt whether it can be attributed to so 
illustrious a painter as Timomachus, we must certainly ascribe it to 
a master very much above the class of those who adorned the walls of 
the Roman houses. It is not less certain, however, that its merits are 
frequently equalled, and sometimes surpassed, by the chef d’ceuvres of 
Raphael. Is it necessary on that account to conclude that this great 
genius could not have attained to the height he reached, without the 
aid of the ancients, or that his jealousy of his mogels led him to 
destroy them? Accusations like these, against such a man, require 
clearer proofs than those adduced by this writer. His example, how- 
ever, is not useless ; it shows to what dreams the vanity of being at 
once an artist, an author, and a founder of theories may lead. M. 
Bossi admits no painter to the rank of master but Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo. As for Raphael, Titian, and Corregio, he regards them as 
mere imitators. On the other hand, the painter Mengs, founded his 
theories solely on Raphael, Titian, and Corregio. Both these artists 
would have done more wisely if they had tried to paint better, and 
not to make books. 

The ancient paintings in fresco, which are still visible at Rome, are 
a Venus recumbent, of the size of life, at the Barberini palace; the 
picture called the Nozze Aldorrandine, at the Aldorrandini palace ; 
(Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 10, attributes this picture to Echion;) that of 
Coriolanus in the vault of the baths of Titus; and seven other 
paintings in the gallery of the College of Saint Ignacius, which have 
been detached from a vault found at the foot of the Palatine moun- 
tains. Among the latter are a Satyr drinking out of a horn, and a 
landscape, with figures of the greatest beauty. There is also a 
sacrifice, con@@ting of three figures, in the possession of Cardinal 
Alexander Albani; an CEdipus and a Sphynx, (fragments detached 
from Ovid's tomb,) in the Villa Altieri. From these the most advan- 
tageous judgment may be formed of the ability of the masters who 
produced them: It may be supposed that Raphael profited by the 
study of these models, but it is clear that he did not destroy them, and 
no one can fail to see that they are beneath the level of the lowest of 
his productions. Antique paintings of a very superior merit were 
unknown to him, nor has it been in the power of any but our cotempo- 
raries to attempt to imitate them. Those discovered at Herculaneum 
bear stronger marks than any others, of a skillful and confident 
masterly hand. Phe picture of Theseus, conqueror of the Minotaur, 
that of the birth of Telephus, that of Chiron and Achilles, (which 
may indeed be the work of Parrhasius, (See Pliny ; Hist. Nat. lib. xxv. 
c. 10, p. 693,) and one of Pan and Olympus, offer innumerable 
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beauties to the connoisseur, beauties the more striking in proportion as 
the eye is practised and judicious. If the countenances of Achilles 
and Chiron are examined in the original, and not in the very imperfect 
engraving of them which has been published, their truth and expression 
will appear inimitable. In Achilles, every feature is that of a young 
man burning for glory, and eagerly fixing his eyes on his master, impa- 
tient to learn the means of acquiring it. Four principal pictures have 
also been found amid the ruins of that city, which unite the utmost 
beauty of design to the most perfect handling of the pencil; they 
appear to be anterior to any of those we have mentioned ; the date of 
the former may be fixed about the first century of the Christian era. 

The style of the dying Cleopatra, independently of the nature of 
the colouring, has more resemblance to those of an earlier period. 
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Once more upon the waters ! 


By which I mean, not that I was ever upon the waters before, but 
that I have read Byron's poetry—poor dear Byron !—that I know how 
to make use of it, and that I am able to find a motto for myself at a 
pinch, without referring to Doctor Samuel Johnson’s folio treasury, by 
acatch word, as other people do, I fear, when they are hard pushed 
for a line of poetry or a line of prose, in the shape of a motto. And, 
by the way, speaking of mottos, I like to see a motto suggested by the 
subject, not a subject suggested by the motto, (I don’t care for autho- 
rity;) so with a quotation, so with a beautiful idea, though that idea 
be the very gem of a little song set by Moore, whose poetry, for a 
whole page, may be traced toa single thought, lurking at the very 
bottom of it like a drop of pure honey in the cup of an artificial 
hyacinth,—such as the milliners make, or a drop of exquisite poison at 
the tail of a honey-bee, that winged epigram of the flower-garden. 

Now for the voyage! Our ship, the Franklin, of Baltimore, was to 
sail on the Ist of December, 1823, if possible ; before the 8th, in all 
probability ; on the 14th, positively; that being Sunday, a day on 
which your true sailor will go to sea if he can, blow the wind high or 
low, just as he will not go to sea on a Friday, if he can help it, what- 
ever may be the need—on the fourteenth positively ; so, we sailed on 
the fifieenth ; weighed anchor on Monday, the 15th Dec. 1823, at 
9 A.M. I love to be particular; it shows that I’ve not been to sea for 
nothing ; “ thof,”’ as a salt-water sailor would say, “ there’s no great 
use in a log-book, after you get ashore.” No such thing, by the bye— 
all he knows about it ; fer Jog+books are the rage now with people who 
were never out of sight of land in their lives; and are never heard of 
in some cases, till after people have gone ashore. Ask T H{-— 
or W I else; or the celebrated Sir T. L. who bought a 








picture of Danby’s, a year or two ago, called a Sun-set at Sea, (as if 
Sir T. L. had ever been at sea in his life, or as if anybody on earth 
had ever seen such a sky before,) to prove what? Why, that he, 
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Sir T. L. was a judge of what nobody had ever thought him to bea judge 
of. or eared about his being a judge of. But, men with no ear for 
music will be sure to dance or beat time, where a fellow with ears 
would not,—unless they were very large. We care less for the reputa- 
tion we have, than for the reputation we have not. Goldsmith grew 
jealous of an ape; and after writing the Vicar of Wakefield, pushed 
oway the chair, and broke his shins over the table before his brother 
wits, to prove that he was a match for the ape. 

Well, it was a wet, heavy, damp, rascally day, when the ship set 
sail, (if you swear in reading this, reader, it is no fault ef mine,) a 
dismal day, to be sure, and I was not half satisfied with myself (a rare 
case with me) for coming aboard, without a fiftieth farewell or so, to 
the few fteote that stuck by me to the last, very much as if they had 
authority “to see me off.” We had missed each other. I was 
sloue—the ship on her way—I had come off unexpectedly, after all. 
aith ! it was enough to give one a touch of the heart ache. 

People may chatter as much as they like about the pleasure of 
bidding a worthy friend (male or female) good bye,—good bye, for 
nobody knows how long; about the comfort of kissing, and erying, 
and parting; or, as they have it now in this double-refined age, of 
embracing, and weeping, and separating, for-ev-er and-ev-er. As for 
me, I found no sort of pleasure in it, and very little comfort. If I 
reproach myself, therefore, it is not for having cheated myself, but 
others; for, though I found no pleasure in parting with them, they may 
have found much in parting with me. 

A few tears, and a kiss or two, are well enough, where a kiss or two 
and a few tears are expected; but, of a truth, to live upon tears and 
kisses for a week at a stretch, or upon smiles and wine, as Moore hath 
it, is a little too bad ({ guess) whatever may be expected of you. No 
parting at all, say I, (such would be my advice to a beginner ;) no part- 
ing at all, whatever may be your opportunities or your temptation, till 
the ship or the coach is under way. You lose more than you gain by 
reiterated adieus; you never part as you should part from those who 
are very, very dear to you, unless you know that your parting is 
not for a day—unless you are quite sure that your parting is a 
parting. You go away, at first, with a gush of true affection, a 
burst of real sorrow, from her whose cheek you have wet with 
your beyish tears; you tremble to the heart, when you pluck away 
your mouth from the red mouth of her that you love, (red as the 
core of a ripe water-melon,) if you pluck it away in the farewell of 
good faith, and do not see her again for years. But if you stay—if 
the wind or the rain drive you back—if the coach be overloaded, 
or the ship cannot sail, you had better take another coach or another 
ship, than go back to repeat your farewell kiss, however much you may 
love or be loved. If you meet, you are sleepy, and cold, and tired, or 
she is, or both of you; and both disappointed, while both want courage 
to say so. Your own hearts reproach you, first for feeling so little 
joy, when you are together again, after such a pathetic adieu; and 
secondly, for pretending to feel so much. So it goes on, worse and 
worse every time, till, if you do part, you part unpreparedly—unex- 
pectedly, or without a fiftieth part of your first warmth, when every” 
word and every look would have been treasured up for the rest of your 
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life. In a word, better go away for-ev-er, without saying good-bye at 
all, than after two or three good-byes. 

I had been ready for a week before we got away. Night after 
night (after running about the whole city to take leave, or something 
better, of the few that I cared for,—the very few, and sitting up till I 
was ready to drop out of my chair) had I gone to bed, a bed like a 
snow bank, where I lay just long enough te take the chill off, waiting 
for a notice from the ship. Morning after morning, had I crawled out 
into the open air, at (so far as I am able to judge) a most unhealthy 
hour, dispatching the letters which I had kept open tothe last moment, 
and calling up two rather particular friends, who were “ anxious to sce 
me off” (I take their own words for it.) Morning after morning I 
trotted away to the ship, under a belief that I was going for good and 
all, as they have it, in such a case, where one is about “to leave his 
country for his country’s good ;” and every day for a week I had to 
return, to dispatch more letters, and more postscripts, unpack my 
trunks and papers anew, and explain the cause of my return, as if, like 
the majesty of buried Denmark, I had no right to appear in any other 
world than that for which I had departed. So, for a whole week 
together ; and yet, as I live, the very first morning that I ventured to 
go aboard without any expectation of the ship’s sailing, up went her 
sails, and away went she, and away went I.—Went, moreover, without 
so much as a tug at the bell-rope of my two friends, near whose very 
door I passed on my way to the wharf; so assured was I that the wind 
was not fair—N.B. To knock is very ungentcel in Amcrica—the 
“ Niggers” knock, the masters ring there. 

Well, after a day, such as I hoje never to pass again while I have 
breath, we got a pilot aboard, mustered our little crew, and put up for 
the night, somewhere about fifteen miles from Baltimore—dropped 
anchor, that is, after having achieved about siioths of our passage in 
safety. Nothing very wonderful had occurred so far. The water was 
quite smooth, our captain full of courage, our ship in a river, the sea 
a great way off, and a safe shore on both sides of our path. If we had 
been cast away, therefore, we might have had our choice of earth in 
two states, Maryland and Virginia, for building a hut, playing Crusoe, 
and hoaxing the natives. ‘“ Well pilot, how’s the weather?” said the 
captain, who stood near me, after looking up to see what they were at 
overhead, very much as if though he had given up the command of the 
ship for awhile: he was not altogether at ease. “ How’s the weather ¢ 
snow hard yet?” “Ugh!” was the reply; “ugh!” with eyes 
directed another way, “ comin’ on a blow; snowin’ as hard as it can 
be, and as thick (meaning the weather) as thick as’t can be.” “ Holloa! 
Mr. Fish ;” said the captain, “ we must take care to let go another 
anchor afore night.” “ Ay, ay, sir!—all clear, sir;” continued the 
pilot, “all clear, sir, ready to let go.”—“ ’Bout thirty fathoms 0’ 
that iron chain abaft the windlass,” added Mr. Fish (the mate.) I 
hurried below. 

I had a book or two of great value to read, written by—no matter 
whom; with a bad novel or two, by somebody else ; a good one by 
Hogg; and a heap of grammars, wherewith I hoped to qualify myself 
on the voyage for a free communication with the people here. I had, 
moreover, a manuscript, which I had resolved to copy, and, if possible, 
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improve on the passage; the manuscript of a novel, the history of 
whieh will be rather curious before I get through. I find, on referring 
to my papers, that I had ealled it BrorHeR JONATHAN at first; and 
that. afterwards, for a reason which will be made to appear, I changed 
it for Tae YANKEE, and then back again to Brother Jonathan. But 
more of this by and bye: the day went over, as I have said before—the 
first day of our voyage—and although I had much to do, books to read 
and books to study, papers to write and papers to copy, I had done 
just nothing at all; such was the effect of my transfer from the quiet 
of a snug, warm library, where I could study for ever without fear, to 
the cabin of a ship, where I could not blow my nose without being 
overheard by the whole crew—from the security and repose of a room 
with a floor, which, whatever else it might be, was not very much up 
till after dinner, to a crowded, low, “ cat-a-cornered” affair (from 
quatre-coined, je crois) with a shifting inelined plain for a floor, and 
with walls, upon which every moveable thing appeared as if the laws 
of gravitation had no power over it—and where a heavy barometer, 
which had leave to swing where it chose, appeared to hold itself up, as 
it were, by main strength, out of the place into which it would have 
gone, if it had been so hung up, ashore. 

The captain wasa very good fellow, ac-tive and spry, and averse to 
uproar; the crew, orderly enough, and quiet enough, I dare say, for 
the crew of a ship; and yet, such a noise! every half hour such a 
pulling of ropes, and rattling of blocks, one party getting their sea- 
legs up, another scrubbing the deck with their brooms, or scraping it 
with scrapers; a third preparing to clear away—a fourth helping 
“ Chips,” the carpenter (as you say Coach and Boots here, when you 
speak to a coachman or a boot-black) helping Chips to secure the 
trunks of the passengers below, with “ cleats,” which appeared 
altogether out of proportion to the necessity of the case. Little did 
we know then of what is called rough weather at sea: we should have 
been rather shy of our jokes, if we had—jokes, which the sailors 
appeared to enjoy at the time prodigiously, the droll dogs, hitehing 
up their trowsers belike, with a sort of sea-smile, at every word or two 
of the eabin passengers, while the better jokes of the steerage people, 
who had been to sea before, I guess, were unheeded; standing away on 
one leg; interchanging a look with the pilot; shifting their “ cuds” in 
the cheek, or spitting a yard or so to windward, (contrary to their old 
maxim, never to throw any thing to windward, except ashes and hot 
water,) a full yard or so through their teeth, whenever we were parti- 
cularly smart on the huge pieces of wood. 

At last, however, night came with a heavy sleet and a heavy fog, a 
drowsy, wet, cold atmosphere, like the easterly winds which are felt by 
the good people of this country, if you will take their word for it, when 
they are leagues and leagues from the shore, through, not merely “ triple 
bars of brass or steel,” but through a foot or two of substantial brick 
wall, and a heap of rose blankets (the shop) and before the weather- 
- weiperg = the barometer falls. It grew dark, very dark ; not a 
sa yard . be glimpee of the water could be had; the noise 
= —s we — was quiet aboard, quiet as the grave—nothing 

e hear ater rippling against the sides of the ship, and 
heaving with a strange, deep weighty clangour, and a perpetual echo 
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at her stern. So, aware that I should not sleep if I turned in, (as we 
sailors have it,) I began to describe a vision of ships—a beautiful 
deception, which had occurred in the after part of the day, while three 
large steam-boats, larger than you ever meet with here, (two from 
Philadelphia and one from “ Norfok Virginny”) and four or five 
stout ships were in sight, all coming up, sail after sail, and flag after 
flag, out of the sea smoke, and appearing by fits and starts, patch 
after patch, as it were, piecemeal, in the sunshine that broke forth 
every minute or two, with a beautiful quick brightness, through the 
routed sea fog, and wandered away, flash after flash, like the light of 
a cannon, over what appeared, through the grey, drifting atmosphere, 
like a fleet of gigantic ships, moving about here and there, on every 
side of us, and overtopping our ship. ‘That over and I should have 
made a beautiful poem of it, and called it the Vision of Surps, without 
more ado, and before I left my chair, had I not been sick of poetry— 
that over, I made a sketch for another novel. I began by supposing 
that.a youth (a middle-aged youth) had embarked for the shores of 
another world; that after being deterred for a great while, day after 
day,aud week after week, by the wind or the sky, the sunshine broke 
out all at once, over the smooth deep, where his brave ship lay, with a 
spell upon her; that instantly her frost-covered sails were dripping 
with fire ; that a wind arose from the sea, and that she began to move 
at the sound thereof, and woke up, as if she were a live creature, with 
all her “ beauty and bravery,” as your Mr. Canning said not long ago 
(not long ago, to be sure; but afterwards—I pray you to observe 
that—afterwards, by my faith!) in a passage of wonderful beauty and 
bravery, more wonderful, I do say, than ever issued from the mouth of 
mortal man, about a ship of war—that superb spectacle of the sea—(I 
am not after a place.) Well—so far so good, but here a new thought 
struck me: away went my sketch for another novel, and away went my 
vision of ships! A new thought! was I not going to Europe? was I not 
going to travel, God knows where, and God knows how? And, after a 
while, should I not be under the necessity of being over-persuaded by 
a few friends, the judicious few, to give my travels to the age? to give 
them, as other people give theirs, I mean—at so much a-head? and if 
so—I caught my breath: if so, should I not require a preface? un- 
doubt-ed-ly ! So, I dashed off a preface on the spot, for the very book, 
(the “ dittle book,” I should say, perhaps, like the anointed Southey, 
or the dear little book, perhaps, like the fair creatures that read 
him*) a preface on the spot, for the very book which I am now writing, 
—the very PREFACE too, a part of which I now give. 

It has long been a matter of enquiry with me why travellers are so 
little in the habit of recording their sensations and thoughts while 
they are fresh—their emotions instead of their recollections. Why do 
they travel as they do, year after year, age after age, in the very same 
path, to the very same step? Why do they march, wherever they go, 
with heads up, toes out, and shoulders back ! Why do they never lounge 
about, with a natural air, between the hedge-rows and along the bye- 





* «Go little book!” says the Doctor. Are the two first words a compound appella- 
tive or not? I should like to hear the publisher’s opinion : .a go-little-book may be very 
expressive. Orshould we say—go! little book? That were uncourteous, I think, if said by 
a reader; uncourteous though it were said in this way—ge! dcar little book.— Warburton. 
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ways of a new country? Are they afraid of being too familiar? Why 
not give us a copy—a copy of some sort or other ; if not a rough copy; 

fair copy of their first impressions ¢ Why wait until whatever 
was new to them is no longer new—until that which surprised them at 
first, no longer surprises them? Read what books you will professing 
to describe the every-day habits of a people, no matter of what age or 
country—read every book as if you knew that you should never see 
another: study it for your life—get every page by heart, if you like ; 
and after you have done this, go to that people or that country, and 
iudge for yourself. See how much you know of either; see if every- 
thing that you meet with be not unlike what you were prepared for— 
so unlike, indeed, that if you had met with it anywhere else, you would 
not have known it by the description with which you were SO familiar. 
See if you do not pereeive at every step a multitude of things peculiar 
to the race, or the country, a multitude of things which must have 
struck every traveller, as they strike you, with surprise. Then go back 
to your study, overhale (not overhaul) your books anew, and sec if there 
be a paragraph in the whole, such as every author must have written, 
if he wrote while what he saw was new to him, or if he wrote from 
hurried memoranda, made with simplicity and good faith, while he was 
yet a stranger to the ways of the people? Why is it, pray, that when 
we go abroad, no matter where—no matter what may have been our 
preparation—why is it, pray, that, after all, every thing we see is a 
matter of surprise in some shape or other to us? And why, go where 
we may—no matter where, though it be but a few leagues off, why de 
we meet with so much that is new to us, altogether new—so much that 
we had never heard of before? In a word, why do we never meet 
with what we expect, when we go abroad? Why—because men are so 
afraid of being familiar. ‘They profess to describe what they see and 
what they feel, forsooth; and yet, if they were followed by one who 
had coujage enough to do what they profess to do, there would be an 
end for ever to their beautiful books: nobody would care a fig for 
them. Who cares for the topography of a state, the topography of which 
every body is acquainted with? But we may care to know the 
topography of a spot which nobody ever thought of describing—a niche 
in the hills, or a green shadowy place in the heart of the solitude ; 
who cares to Know, for the fiftieth time, the precise elevation of a spire, 
a church, ora pyramid? But we do care to know, all of us, whether 
David Garrick was five feet five, or five feet six, and whether Doctor 
Johnson had faith in witches. Why do we suffer in this way? why 
are we so treated by the traveller, whose trade, if it be not, should be, 
to speak the truth, whatever may come of it—familiar truth and useful 
truth ! so treated that now, if men wish to characterise a tough story, 
they speak of it as a traveller’s tale? Why do we never see in a book 
what every body sees, on going ashore in some new part of our earth, 
for the first time,—peculiarity in every shape, peculiarity everywhere, 
in the dress, in the look, in the speech, in the very eyes of the people ? 
Is it that your thorough-bred author, go where he may, is never 
anywhere for the first time. Is it that nothing is ever new to the 
traveller? _It may be so, for the acknowledgement would escape in 
spite of their teeth, if it were not, unless they were as much afraid of 
surprise, In every shape, as the North American savage, who regards 
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every thing, however new it may be, and however strange, as if he had 
been used to it all his life long? Or do they really forget, long 
before they are ready to describe them, the more precious and 
beautiful part of their observations abroad, the more delicate and 
fleeting of the shadows that passed over their happy hearts, while 
whatever they saw and whatever they heard was new to them, and 
every step was followed by a flash of innocent surprise ? 

We are delighted or carried away by incidents, which, no matter 
how trivial they may appear, engage all our attention, because they 
are new; but, if we fail to speak of them, while they are new, and 
while our pulses are up, we either do not speak of them at all, or we 
speak of them very much as a matter of course. Our pride will never 
permit us to say how much we have been surprised, for that were to 
say that we did not know so much of the matter as we thought. We 
became familiar with what we see, and we forget, or try to forget, that 
we were ever otherwise than familiar with it. We are wrong: if we 
were to treat the human heart as it richly deserves to be treated, we 
should soon discover this truth, namely—that nothing is trivial to 
another which has been, at any period, any where, important to our- 
selves, prattle, gossip, and sick stories to the contrary, nevertheless, 
for they who deal in such ware do so because they have learnt its 
value; bad as it may be, it is not so bad as ever so much twattle, (your 
magazine chaps write the word now, in the teeth of all propriety, 
twaddle,) * ever so mueh twattle about other matters not important 
even to themselves. Another may be already familiar with the incident 
of which we speak with surprise, whatever it may be; but, if we speak 
the simple truth, he may enjoy the story of our surprise quite as much 
as he would, if the incident were not familiar to him. Keep this in 
view—it is the key stone of authorship. He will run back in his 
memory, while he hears you, to the period of his youth, or his boyhood, 
when he felt as you appear to feel in the book which he is reading. - 
Why do not men observe this? Nothing is more true—nothing more 
capable of easy proof than that our interest in whatever we read of, 
or hear of, is not so much in the facts or incidents of which we hear, 
whatever they may be, as in the effect which they have had upon a 
creature like ourselves. We care not half so much, perhaps, about 
the particulars of a narrow eseape—such as that of Napoleon at the 
battle of Waterloo—as we should about the feelings of a spectator, 
(provided he spoke the truth,) even though such spectator were no 
more than the guard or the coachman of such a being as Napoleon. 
What would we not give, indeed, for a brief glimpse, a peep, though it 
were but for a breath or two, into the naked heart of such aman? Do 
not suppose, however, that a truth, to be interesting, is to be such truth, 
and such truth only, as we may hope to discover in such places. No 
no, truth is truth, wherever we meet with it, in a Dutch interior, a 
Rembrandt or a Guido; and if a worthy, sensible, good-for-nothing 
Nobody were to describe the sensations that he felt on seeing a wretched 
play, the first play, good or bad, that he had ever seen in all his life, 
and if he were to do this immediately after he had got home, before 





* Mr. Mathews has already observed, that English is no where so correctly spoken 
as in the United States—at least, in the opinion of Jonathan.—Eb, 
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the fever in his blood and the whirl in his heart were allayed by sleep, 
there does not live the man who would not be pleased with it, however 
jaded and worn he may be, and however familiar he may be with the 
mysteries of the green-room, or the virtues of the stage. 

“Consider how it is. We love to see another mortified as we have 
been mortified, puzzled as we have been puzzled, and acting as we 
have acted, in the great raree shows of our earth. We love to com- 
pare heart with heart,- our heart with his, our experience with his, 
where it may be done without risk to our pride. We have been close, 
very close it may be, afraid even to speak of what we have endured 
for an age—sore all over at the very idea of our absurd behaviour, in 
such or such a place, at such or such a time; ready to drop into the 
earth if we see any body who ever saw us at such a time or sucha 
place; and we are delighted therefore with the courage of that man, 
be he who he may, who dares to avow that he has behaved like a fool; 
thunder-struck to perceive, on hearing what he has to say for himself, 
that our unhappy case, which we had always regarded as the perfection 
of awkwardness, bad luck or stupidity, is after all but a very so so, 
common, every-day sort of a case—not a fiftieth part so bad \as we 
thought. Weare much more comfortable after reading a book of the 
sort, which, if it please God, I hope to bring forth one of these days, 
though I do it in this form, chapter by chapter. Wait awhile, reader, 
wait awhile, and after the job is done you shall be so happy. Who 
knows how much: hoarded bitterness there may be within you—how 
much untold mortification, which but for my book that-is to be, you 
would have carried to the grave with you—afraid even to be cured— 
afraid.even tospeak of the perilous stuff, till you saw that others had 
borne as much as you, and suffered as much, and yet were’ able to 
forgive, and ready for a laugh. 

Courage reader! I see land—I have thought much of this. The 
errors of which I complain are the great errors of authorship. I shall 
try to avoid a few of them here. I shall speak the plain truth, what- 
ever may come of it; and record my impressions, while they are new, 
whatever they may be, and however excited. I have no fear of being 
trivial or tiresome—I pledge myself to be neither, before I begin’; for 
I know my cue, and I know that so long as I speak the trath, and 
nothing but the truth, even though I should not have time to speak the 
whole truth of what I see and hear, and of myself and of my nature; 
and that so long as it is my ambition to do nothing more, and to do 
this, little as it may be, well—so long there is no risk for my pledge, 
odd as it may appear; odd, I say, for that which I haveundertaken to 
do so well, has never been attempted before,—even by myself. ©!) « 

Five words more. Let a man do the simplest thing, no matter 
what, in the way that I mean to do this. book, and it must be agreeable 
to read. Let him, for example, when he first falls acquainted with a 
woman, let him put down honestly, in black and white—he could not 
do a simpler thing—his opinion of her, of her mind, of her looks) of 
her behaviour, heart and character. At the end of the week, let him 
do the same thing again, or at the end of a year if you will, without 
referring to the first record. Let him continue to do this, after he has 
got in love with her, and after he has married—and then, about a 
twelvemonth after that, if he has the courage, let him read it over to 
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himself, and after she is out of the way, publish it—odds bobs !— 
what a precious book it would be, to be sure; precious too, not for 
being, but merely for being meant to be, a book of truth; precious, 
not for being true, not for being believed by the author to be true, 
while he was at work. How delightful to compare page with page, 
portrait with portrait, in such a book. How different the lady would 
appear at different times. What a figure she would cut, after a 
snappish answer, a love scrape, a jealous ditto, on either side, or a 
sluttish interview, with shoes down at the heel, and hair down about 
her ears—when, whatever might occur, it would be too late for him to 
back out. Her beauty, her good sense, her carriage, stature, step— 
nay, the very size of her feet, and the shape of her mouth, would alter 
every week. Her teeth would appear to belong to different people, I 
dare say, in the course of a single year, so with her hands, hair, &c.— 
waxing and waning with beauty as the moon changed or the sap rose— 
the sap of his heart I mean. You would believe, on seeing the portraits 
all together, not that you were looking at the same sweet face, through 
a multiplying lens, but that you had got into a gallery of heads— 
weather-beaten, devilish heads, with here and there the portrait of a 
naked angel. Therefore—you see the connexion, I hope—therefore, I 
shall keep adiary of what I see and hear, and think, while I am abroad— 
beset on every side with novelty, which—(noise on deck )—which—(a 
heavy tread; a splashing of water, a voice afar off,) and here—my 
preface, like my poetry, was done with, for ever. I threw by my pen 
with a jerk, determined to keep a diary from that hour; and pushed 

off to bed. , 

- Now for it !—we shall see if truth, plain truth of itself, without any 
mixture of the marvellous, (though, by the way, what is more mar- 
vellous than real truth?) be not enough to please a reader, though it 
be the truth, not of shipwreck or battle, starvation or fire at sea, but 
of such every-day matters, peradventure, as do occur, or may occur, to 
every body in a voyage over the great deep. We shall see if my theory 
be a good one: if those. who have not been at sea do not likea 
description of what they never yet saw described, however trivial it 
may appear; and if those who have been at sea do not enjoy the 
perplexity of a landsman as much as they would a story of more 
peril, got up in the ordinary way, after the fashion of either navi- 
gators or authors, (I care not which, for they are alike in one point, 
however unlike they may be in others.) I mean what I say—these 
people never describe what they see as they see it. None but a good 
writer is able to do this; and good writers are above it. Who cares 
for the every-day journal of an every-day ship—a journal kept by an 
every-day sailor? Nobody—and yet such a journal may be read with 
more interest, much more, than the diary of a professional author at 
sea, if such diary appear in the shape of mere description, vague 
beauty, or idle poetry. 

: , December 16th.—“ Dirty weather—dirty above, and 


dirty below”—so says the captain; though it “ appairs” to the pilot, 
as.if it might be “clair,” he says, “aforelong.” Five at the table— 
two passengers, the captain, the pilot, and the mate—no wine 
touched, no spirits; all water drinkers therefore. Ship hailed—bay 
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craft lost in the fog. Found that h-e-l-m at sea spells hell-um; 
that steerage passengers are not allowed to walk on the starboard 
side of the ship, and that—high !—people are getting pale about me ; 
they stop short in the middle of a story or a speech; or while they are 
walking with a brisk, free step, as if nothing was the matter, catch 
hold of the shrouds or a rope, and lean over and look into the water 
as if—as if—what the dense are they looking at !—(deu-s-e, not 
deu-c-e.) By and by, they lift up their heads, and turn away ; but 
their faces are flushed I perceive; and one or two are wiping their 
foreheads, and buttoning up their waistcoats, or untying their cravats 
—and always with such a look. They persevere though, with sur- 
prising zeal, in whatever they were about; begin where they left off 
in their walk, or their story, their laugh, speech, or meditation, before 
they stepped aside so suddenly to look into the sea. But still they do 
not step, as they did, some how or other, nor look as they did a few 
minutes ago. They talk loud enough, to be sure—and laugh louder 
than ever; but the laugh does not sound so natural, somehow, nor 
does it appear to come always at the right time, or in the right place 
of the story. They have been to sea before—they know all about the 
matter, and are throwing off, with a free, sailorish air, as if they had 
grown up to the jovial uproar of the waters, or had an idea that— 
Ah!—a mop there! a mop !—very strange, very—not five minutes ago 
that very man was laughing at another for looking pale,“ afew;” and 
every step was a jump, as he trod the deck, with a—a—excuse me. 
———“ Had’nt you better go below?” said our captain“ Below !— 
what for ?’—what should I go below for?” said I, as a boy crept near 
me with a bucket of water. “ How do you feel now?” said the cap- 
tain fo a gentleman at my side, who, when we rose from the table, 
had never been sick in his life—at sea.—* Feel !—how should I feel ? 
—I hope you don’t suppose that I .’ He had no time to finish 
the sentence; for a sailor passed him with his tongue in his cheek, 
and a * slewgh” of the eye towards a particular spot, where the mop 
had been, I laughed, and catching his manner as near as I could, 
went on with what I supposed he was going to say:—“ Feel! how 
should I feel? IT hope you don’t suppose that I—that I—that I am to 
be affected by this: why sir, I have been aboard a steam-boat, when 
the whole deck was covered with sick people, (it was very true by the 
way,) and I had to hold a pretty woman’s head for her, while she— 
while she—while she was looking overboard as I—as I—as I do 
now!” said I, turning away as I spoke—(I do not give the very words 
here, I only give what I recollect of the incident, )—as I do now,” said 
I, turning away abruptly, and catching a rope in a devil of a hurry, 
aud carrying the imitation a little further, by-the-by, than I desired. 
Odd enough, to be sure. I had been out for twelve days at a time, 
without being sick for so much as an hour, along the rough coast of 
America too, in a little “ bitch of a sloop,” that went skipping about 
over the water, like a tub in a hurricane. But now—now—no sooner 
am I on board of a great, brave, stately ship, ina smooth sea, Or on 
eur way toa smooth sea, with land on every side of us, the shores 
hardly a gun-shot off, than, lo! Tam ready to throw up my shoes and 
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Odd enough—nobody had ever been sick before; and all were 
amused with the very idea of sea-sickness, when we left the table. 
Steward on the watch for supper. 

Little kid dies: and the mother goes bleating after it all over 
the ship, all night long» Mate pushes away the paper, and goes 
on deck, “ It makes him sea-sick to write.” I believe him. He is 
perfectly serious. I have heard of a sailor, who, being charged with 
poor orthography, said he had no “luck a-spellin” the day that he 
wrote the petition to his head officer. 

17th.—Dead calm. Pilot leaves the ship with a score of letters— 
farewell letters they are, and farewell letters they may be, indeed. 
What if we should go to the bottom! We are now twelve miles within 
the capes of Virginia; crew busy, scraping and plugging the deck, 
boarding up the sides of the ship, and covering the new ropes with old 
rope, tarred canvass, and splices of wood. The foppery of seamen— 
they dress up, not only themselves, but their ship when they are going 
into port; and cast off all but their very rags when they are fairly at 
sea. Blue water—capes loom up, like heavy grey clouds. A beautiful 
frish woman, the very picture of Peale’s Roman daughter,* comes up 
on deck from the steerage. Had been to America with her husband ; 
was going back with him; she hardly knew why, she said; for 
though she did not much like America, she thought she should re- 
turn to it after she had seen her friends. Pity she dwells in the 
steerage though. I would share the cabin with her. Warm air; 
moonlight ; ropes and shrouds chequering the fore-sail, with a lattice- 
work of deep shadow: very blue water—head wind—we go back to 
our anchorage. Mother goat refuses to eat for grief—and so do we, 
stored as we are, with pickles and preserves, cakes and swectmeats. 
Ileaving the lead; rough but agreeable music; floating lights afar 
off in boats, where they keep lights and ring a large bell every half 
hour, all night long ; and all day long, when it is foggy. Hampton Roads 
in view. Stillas death; hollow ringing of the water only to be heard. 

18th.—Got under weigh from Hampton Roads; fine free wind: pass 
the forts and works at Old Point. A high black shadow, like a 
pyramid appears in the broad, bright sun-path on the sea before us. 
A ship of war, it is thought—now it changes to a large, solid tower— 
now it begins to wear the shape of a frigate, huge but immoveable ; 
now it begins to move; now it grows—not larger and larger, but 
smaller and smaller as we approach, (to grow smaller—how can that 
be?) till we are within half-cannon shot or so. “Now she appears 
very black, heavy and square; the hull out of all proportion to the 
height of her spars and the size of her sails. “ Been out on a long 
cruise, that ship ;” said our captain, “ out in bad weather too; dis- 
mantled you see; rough weather; from the Pacific probably ; ship of 
war; don’t you see the men in her tops?” Her tops were crowded, and 
the clear bold voice of a man heaving the lead, came by us, filling the 
air and passing away, as if he had the lungs of a giant, or of a whole 
ship’s crew; you might have heard him for a mile-and-an-half, with 
ease. A change! look, look! she appears now like two large, tall, 





* So said my friend H. R. of Baltimore when he saw her first. 
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distinct ships; now like three; now like a huge pile of shadow and 
light, very high up in the air, and of a cloud-like shape; other vessels 
aproach now, and she is no more. A magnificent spectacle was that 
ship though, when right-a-head, stern toward us, towering to the sky, 
and black as death; now going by, as if she were all on fire, with the 
sun upon her sails, her shadow projected half a mile a-head in her 
path; now disappearing by little and little, a great way off, in the 
blue sky. Eleven A.M. pass the light at the capes. Two and a 
quarter A.M. lose sight of land. 

19th.—Rough as the devil—sick as death—pitching about in the 
gulph stream: sick—sick—sick—not a mouthful can [ touch— 
nothing will stay where it should stay; not even the barley-soup which 
I tried to take five hours ago, after having fasted for twenty-four 
hours. Mutton chops!—can think of nothing but Mathews’s story of 
the mutton chops, all night long. 

20th.—Weather so warm that the steward is able to run about the 
deck barefooted, luckily for the dishes. A-bed all day long; daren’t 
look up, lest [should see somebody eating, or Peregrine (as the crew 
call the steward, whose proper name is Perry Green) with a dish 
under his arm. Sore all over, inside and out, knees, hips, elbows, and 
joints. Chief mate waked the whole ship’s company in the dead of 
the night, by falling overboard in his sleep—not overboard into the sea, 
but overboard out of his birth, among the rubbish and wreck of his 
little crowded state room, where he lay kicking and sprawling with a 
prodigious uproar, till the captain awoke him, by calling out, “ holloa 
there! holloa! what’s the matter, Mr. Fish ?”—*“ T don’t know where 
I he—ee—ee!” shouted Mr. Fish in reply, swimming away for his 
life among the boxes and ropes, till both hands were “ cramped and 
staved,” and both feet in the bilboes. A queer fish he was by the 
way; a rough, good-natured, thorough-bred Yankee, of great bodily 
power, who being beset by a sailor one dark night, attacked him so 
fiereely, that the man escaped by jumping overboard—he never was 
heard of more. Fish had rather disagreeable dreams after that 
affair; but he would never acknowledge why, though he stood 
quaking for an hour together sometimes, when it was dark, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, and his big head half buried in his 
little, queer, low-crowned hat. After this dream I got the whole 
story out of him, by proposing to put him to bed every night, with a 
cork jacket, and bells, and running rigging to his fingers and toes.— 
N.B. The sailor character is a very affected character; the sailors of 
merchant-ships are anxious to resemble the best of their crew; and 
the best are such as have sailed in ships of war, (the best in their 
view,) either men-of-war s-men who have deserted, or the pupils of 
such men-of-war’s-men. Phey have all a character to play, the sailor 
character, as it is met with in books, and ballads, and farces; and I 
(lo believe that the chief study of a sailor, at sea or on shore, is to 
play that character well. I do not speak from what I saw in this 
particular voyage ; but from what I know of the sailor character in 
a variety of ways; from what I know, partly as a man, partly as a 
lawyer, partly by seeing what transformations are made of a boy ina 
single voyage with a man-of-war’s man or anold sailor, and a wretched 
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song-book or two. The sailor character aboard ship has greatly de- 
preciated in America of late; owing, I hear, to the introduction of 
outcast foreigners. Got rid of bile seven-years-old in the course of 
the day— 

And this juice of hell, wherever it fell, 

To a cinder burned the floor. 

Sunday, 2\st.—Beautiful morning; weather like the mild days of 
a southern fall. Steward sea-sick, but like everybody else, ashamed 
to acknowledge it. Why? For the same reason that leads young 
men to smoke cigars till they are white in the face; and all men to 
drink more wine than they ought, and appear to know more abont all 
sorts of debauchery than they do. They are afraid of being thought 
raw. 

22nd.—Growing colder as we approach the great Banks of New- 
foundland; sat down to the breakfast-table to-day, for the first time 
(six days out!) on our way to Liver-pull. Prodigious uproar in the 
night ; every body sick—sick, myself; ship thunders through the sea. 
Read Raymond’s Political Economy for awhile; sickness, none the 
better for it, worse if anything. Resolve to make Jonathan Evans a 
real Yankee; he was not so when | first made the book. N.B. I 
changed his name afterwards to Jonathan Peters. 

23rd.—Nearly a dead calm; beautiful day ; sickness all over ; effect 
on the passengers: allturn out and shave, and shirt,and wash. They 
are no longer the same creatures.—How we hate a calm; how we hate 
sea-sickness ; yet, how happy we are to exchange a sea-sickness for a 
dead calm, or a dead calm for the sickness, after we have had either, for 
a day or two. Ifyou go to sea, learn toshave without a glass. How 
absurd, for a stout sailor to be sitting over a chest, balancing his body 
with a razor in one hand, a glass in the other, and both feet braced, 
when it would be so easy to do without a glass. I knewadry old 
Quaker, who used to sit before the fire in the evening, and shave 
without a glass. A good creature who saw him at work one night, 
insisted on holding the candle. He made no objection; shaved as 
before; kept his countenance, and thanked her, after he was done. 
I have always admired that man’s good-nature. 

Water black, not blue now, with large luminous light-green spots, 
and glittering blue spots init, like veins of light blue, and flashes of 
light blue—a rich liquid spilt in a bed of dark blue marbie or earth ; 
scattered here and there with a mass of white foam. The deep not 
half so large as I expected to find it; in other words, the horizon here, 
on the rough high seas, not so wide as in asmooth sea near the shore. 
Water of a very deep and perfect blue along the side of the ship, illu- 
minated as with fire, and with a shadowy transparent lustre a little 
way off, where the foam issues up like a sort of cloud, through the 
blackness, a cloud of another hue, attended with flashes of light, 
boiling and smoking up, up—up— from the very bottom of the great 
deep. Beautiful weather; a perfect summer night, and this off the 
coast of North America, in the depth of hersavage winter. Ship going 
at the rate of nine miles and a half an hour—nine and a half knots, 
I should say, I suppose ; warmer than I ever knew it anywhere, on the 
water at night; lumps of fire in the sea on every side of us, like huge 
lumps of lighted camphor ; 7 stars and flashes of bright fire, and a 
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new sortof amilky way, and our brave ship roaring through it, with a 
perpetual roar. : ; 

24th.—Sea-sickness over! Snap our studden-sai! boom (?) sail 
carried away (?)* Sea breaks over the whole ship, fore and aft; in 
other words, we ship a sea that washes our whole deck. Roman 
Daughter, while crossing to the upper side of it, half naked, misses 
her stays and slips, and catches at the capstan. Water makes a 
breach over the whole ship again; poor girl sets up a cry on seeing 
the wave approach; I spring to relieve her; we both get hold of the 
capstan, which revolves, now this way, now that, as we catch by it, and 
by each other, and try to hold on, for our lives. Indeed, indeed, but 
we were in a very bad way, for half a minute or more, beyond the 
reach of help, for the weather-boards had been carried away on the 
lee side of the ship, and we had a full view of the sea, the terrible 
sea, underneath our very feet. If I had slipped, the game would have 
been up for both of us—but I did not; and our situation was on the 
whole so very ludicrous; I clinging to the capstan with one arm, the 
other round her waist, and she clinging to me—both turning together ; 
and she sick, half-naked, and gasping for breath at every turn of the 
vile capstan. Faith! I could not help laughing, at the very moment 
when,if the ship had keeled or lurched, or a new sea had struck us, or 
I had let go my hold, we should both have gone to the I won’t say 
where,—together. No sleep; wrote a preface to Brother Jonathan, 
while the noises overhead were like the perpetual roar and crash of 
thunder on every side of the ship, above.and below—a cannonade in 
the sky echoing to a cannonade under water; a preface, by the way, 
which did not appear in the novel, but has been distributed since 
through half a score of papers—grave papers, which are no more like 
a novel, than a novel is like a — like a — like halfa score of such 
grave papers—“ than I to Hercules,” another would say; but I am 
atter what I can swear to—not mere poetry, such as people swear at, 
and I would wish to make the matter clear. No sleep; tremendous 
night; captain upon deck all night long; barometer consulted, like a 
deity, every few minutes. Sailors will have their tea, come what come 
may; and such tea—ronugh bohea,in a rough tea-cup, with brown 
sugar, and no milk. That such men, huge, hardy, square-shouldered 
men, such eaters, and such workers too, should ever come to care for 
a sip of tea—and such tea! Think of their going below at such a 
time to get their tea! Prayed like a good fellow, to the crashing of 
crockery, the ringing of silver spoons, and the roaring of wind and 
water, like five-and-forty hurricanes ; thought of my farewell letters ; 
of a bad dream just afier I came aboard; (I swallowed my teeth: a 
sure sign of shipwreck, hear;) thought of the death of the poor kid, 
(for a death is a death after all, say what you like,) and of two or 
three matters which I never think of in good weather, when my feet are 
ashore. Off the banks of Newfoundland; not a sail even vet—not 
a sail since we left the Cape. Getting very cold. } 

25th —Christmas. New motion of the ship—scudding ; no appe- 
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* I put this query, because I cannot read my own manuscript ; and am not sure of 
the incident which is alluded to here. Something, I know, did happen tothe studden- 


= to my great joy, for we were much in want of a catastrophe ; but what it was I 
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tite: sick a few. We all contrive to touch a glass of wine though, 
(in spite of the rich odour) aud to say, with a piteous look at each 
other—absent friends ! 

26th.—Cold, wet, and dreary ; wind S.E.; ship close hauled. Good 
appetite now for the first time; gorge like a hero. W hy? Slept like 
a top last night, though under the necessity of bracing both elbows 
and both knees (the skin of which is rubbed off) to keep from rolling 
out of my birth. We are now about one third of the way from the 
Cape. 

27th.—High, cold wind; so high as to make it unsafe to move 
without a rope in your hand—so high as to take a strong man off his 
feet with a puff; squally. Decks wet and slippery; mate all agog; 
never enjoyed himself so much in his life he says; had the deck to 
himself, and hallooed and bawled as much as he liked, all night long; 
sea broke over the ship with prodigious weight, jarring her at every 
shock, so that sleep was out of the question. Sleep! one might as 
well sleep with Don Quixote, among forty thousand fulling mills. 
Daylight—very cold ; sunrise—clear, bright sunshine afloat over the 
mighty waves, which are like hills—th ey are, indeed—like huge hills 
covered with snow (the foam of that uproar which is now dying away :) 
whole horizon divided now. into four great seas, each with a differeiit 
level, and each subdivided into a score or two of swells, covered with 
loose froth, and fluctuating with a steady, slow, and peculiar ensue 
as if each of the four subdivisions had a law of its own. <A perpetual 
noise everywhere—everywhere! above and below, overhead and 
underneath our way, like subterranean thunder. ‘Treachery ! 
treachery! the winds die away; the waves are quiet for awhile. Our 
ship is off her guard, though she sits the wave like a duck, (1 am 
describing now what ‘occurred in the night: I lay and watched the 
trick for several hours;) off her guard, breathless, motionless; a 
great bird asleep on the waters.—(N.B. I wrote this at the time, 
before I saw Mr. Canning’s bird, and not with a view to poetry, but, 
in good faith, simply because the idea obtruded itself upon me in 
spite of my teeth. Nothing was ever so like a mighty bird, as a good 
ship is, at such a time. ) All at once they rush upon her—all at once! on 
every side ; a struggle ensues; the brave ship will not be overpowered ; 
she stops—shudders fore and aft, (I value myself on the truth of this 
description; it is perfectly true; I neither exaggerate nor misrepre- 
sent Leon) pitheabineds fore and aft, so that I ean feel the shudder 
through every part of her; springs forward, with a convulsive motion, 
forward from wave to wave ; her sails flapping like the huge wings of 

any other mighty bird in distress (a wounded eagle, or a condor ship- 
wrecked, if you will, among the clouds of South America.) forward 
from wave to wave, while the invisible foe is upon her, shaking and 
tearing her with Almighty force, literally wrenching her fore and aft. 
She could not escape—she could not ; nothing could save her, if that 
foe could once get a fair hold; but the truth is that one might as 
well try to pick up quicksilver, as overthrow a fine ship at sea. Lord, 
God! what a “ kick!”—N.B. A kick at sea is a blowin the stern of 
a—of a ship, nothing more——Weather-boards carried away: the 
boards that go round her waist above deck—the waist-bands therefore. 
Great swell; seas make a breach over us, fore and aft; more breeches 
therefore. 
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26th.—Sick once more, but without giddiness; motion of the ship 
like that of a balloon, or a capital racer; no! more like a high swing ; 
vou are as sick as death before you know it. More than half way 
now. Split our main-top sail—Reader, a word in your ear; never go 
to sea without a store of apples, (New Town pippins, if they are to be 
had.) If you fall sick, every one will be converted into what you 
would not exchange for a golden pippin. 

29th.—Morning very calm; light swell; nosea, All hands at work 
bending a new main-top sail. Fine breeze; moderate weather ; ship 
alive again—alive with joy; bounding from sea to sea, if not from 
shore to shore. 

30th.—A breeze—a blow—a gale; increasing every hour: growing 
louder and louder every minute, like the roar of approaching artillery ; 
scudding now under close-reefed fore and main-top sail and foresail ; 
get a ducking, with a narrow escape, and a tub full (the first) of pure 
Atlantic water, all in a breath, too—no time lost. Saved by a rope. 
Query, if such a thing ever happened before to the race of the I 
won't say what race now; but owr forefathers were Irish. Beautiful 
appearance of the sea toward nightfall; goes by the ship with a 
continual roar, white, swift, and smoking, literally smoking; swift 
and smooth as the top of a mill-race, or the arch of a cataract. 
Both pumps going; waves white and luminous afar off; surges like 
fire; (captain has called me up, God bless him, to see the sight;) a 
breach over us now at every roll. Tremendous, to be sure! The 
sea actually thunders and lightens; the deep does “ boil like a pot.” 
I catch the idea, now; watery meteors go by, at full speed. A great 
sea comes up, and breaks over the whole ship, and gets into the cabin, 
where it plays the devil for a time with the chairs, tables, trunks, and 
passengers (passenger, I should say.) Total blackness, except where 
streams of thick light, and floods of a blueish fire come sweeping 
toward us from the sky, up which the waters appear to be going. 
Eight and a half knots. Gale increasing; dark as Egypt. Hourra! 
Nine knots under bare poles! from eight and a half to nine, almost in 
a breath! Bare poles but for new canvass ; old canvass would’nt have 
stood it an hour. Hourra, there! hourra! Crash! ten thousand 
trumpets and thunder in proportion. Igo below; occupied now with 
the wrestling match between Walter Harwood and Bob Carter, (pre- 
served in Brother Jonathan still.) I work it up much as it now stands, 
from a little sketch, a mere outline ofa page or two; finish it in the 
very thick of the gale. Ship lying too; struck by a tremendous sea ; 
such a screaming as the water rushed into the cabin! swept over the 
whole deck, flooded the steerage, and set all the poor women there 
half crazy with fright. Ship staggered away from the blow; stopped ; 
stood still, stock still, as if pausing for breath on her way over the 
precipices of the ocean ; a terrible sea, for it broke the lashings of 
the long-boat, extra lashings of three inch rope, overthrew the caboose, 
and stove in our weather-boards for half the length of the ship, while 
she quivered and shook for a minute, as if she were going down. Yet 
more, it broke off the heads of six large pieces of oak timber that 
appeared above deck, eight inches by four, carrying them away as if 
they were so many lathes, instead of stout “ oak-stanchions.” 

d1s¢—Under sail by 9, A.M. gale; fine free sea; Roman daulhter 
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“ varry bard,” she says, lying cuddled up in a corner, with a grey. 
cloak about her feet, and the hood pulled over her face, on the lee side 
of the quarter-deck ; air full of spoon-drift like showering stars. 

January 1st. (1824.)—New year; ship in sight; pass her—leave 
her away astern. Jrish girl (Roman daughter) sports a black barce- 
Jona over a heap of rich hair; faith, but she’s a beautiful creature! 
and if she were a little better dressed, anda little better educated, she 
would be pursued for her beauty; though, just now, hardly anybody 
observes her, till I speak of it. A pair of rainbows appear, one very 
vivid ; trip the goat and overthrow—not the goat, but myself. Begin 
to give away my books, and well that I did, for few books are worth the 
duty of 13d. apound. Got through Raymond’s Political Economy; a 
very worthy affair, with a deal of poor stuff, and a few capital theories 
in it. Hogg’s Three Perils of Woman; a work not half so good as I 
expected, for he has done what no other man ever did, or ever will do, 
in two or three of his odd, powerful, out-of-the-way stories. I never 
shall forget his troop of plaided spectres ; highland shadows, march- 
ing over the turf, in broad daylight, and disappearing, with a sort of 
hurry and glitter, among a heap of rocks. No, James Hogg is not 
estimated half highly enough by the readers of our age, highly as they 
do estimate him. He coarse! pho, pho, ’tis the vigour of a giant, who 
knows that energy is never graceful, and that if it become graceful it 
ceases to be energy. 

2nd.—Our ship made from eight to nine knots all night long; comet 
appeared; gulls—beauty of their motion, scaling and hovering about, 
with clear dark eyes, and with such a graceful, happy look. Pigs 
turn out. \ 

3rd.—Liverpool weather, I am told ; foggy, dreary, inexpressibly so. 

4th.—Sea changes to a muddy green.- We had a narrow escape, 
like that which Irving tells a very good story about in his early 
Sketch Book. A large brig ran by us at daybreak, without being 
seen; so near too that the mate, who was asleep on the hen-coop, 
heard a noise, and starting up, saw her close aboard; he could not 
speak for his life; he could have pitched a biscuit aboard; no man 
at the bows of the brig, and our mainsail in the way. I have heard 
of a Massachusett’s man, who was on the way to England in a noble 
ship, when sh@ was run down in the dead of the night, and he was the 
only living creature that escaped, and he escaped in his shirt, he 
hardly knows how, for he had no time to speak; hearing a terrible 
noise, he jumped out of his birth, and got upon deck just in time to 
catch by a large dark body that was going over the companion way; 
it was the bowsprit of another ship, sailing through and through their 
ship; their proud ship, which went to the bottom, as it were, from 
underneath his feet. He has been a wealthy merchant here since, 
(here, in London,) but has never had courage enough to go back to his 
own country, much as he loves it, so unspeakable the terror, so tre- 
mendous the recollection of that escape. Weather good; got an 
observation, the first for three days, weather so bad; great anxiety till 
now. Soundings eight fathom, with a fine grey sand. I look upon 
it with extraordinary pleasure; it is the land of Europe—of another 
world. Sea, of a rich green. 

6¢h—Fine day; strong wind; revolving light appears at Saint 
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David’s; too happy now for scribbling; no sails on their way out. I 
would give a trifle to see aship now, a real ship, coming straight from 
the coast of England a trifle:—I would give more. Iam weary of 
waiting. Sunset. 

7th.—Land, land! St. David’s Head in sight ; first land. I should 
feel now, | suppose, very much as Christopher Columbus did, when he 
saw the shores of America for the first time; or, as Washington 
Irving did, when he saw the shores of Europe for the first time; I 
should, I know—it is my duty—it will be expected of me; but I shall 
not: and why? Partly because I mean to speak the truth, and partly 
beeause I do not hope to equal such men. Ah! a sail, a sail! aship 
among the clouds! Beautiful sky; sunrise; a real North American 
sky. 

8th.—Squally ; no pilot; we lie to: great anxiety aboard for one a 
great way off, astern. ‘Trouble; we go close by a fine ship, wrecked 
a night or two before, with a cargo said to be worth 50,000/.; only one 
man escaped, and he by being on the jib-boom when she struck; water 
grows dark afar off; approach ofa breeze. Windmills; never saw one 
before, never but one, I should say, and that was when I was a mere 
child; in America they are never seen. Pilot aboard; breeze springs 
up; a fresh breeze, and away we go. A Welch castle appears. I do 
not know that I ever felt a stronger curiosity than I did to get a peep 
at a black pile of masonry which I heard was a Welch castle, though, 
to speak true, it appeared much too comfortable, and much too strong 
for me, hankering as I was after the picturesque. At the time, as I 
had never seen a castle before, except on paper, I was willing to put 
up with this. NowI should smile at any body capable of replied 
such a paltry affair as I did then. Castle!—why you might have 
rammed it, spires, turrets, and all,into a bye corner of the castles that 
I have marched over since. But where was the perpetual deep verdure 
that Irving had given such a pieture of? I expected to find every 
foot of land rich with a depth of richness unlike any thing that I had 
ever seen. But no, there was a bleak, barren territory before me— 
sand—earth bearing no trees, and little or no shrubbery; nothing but 
a meagre, yellowish, green grass, (very like that which is found in 
America, at the south, where the snow does not lie,) with what I dare 
say Irving would call hedge-rows, a hedge of hawthorn. Whew! they 
are little better than a straggling heap of brush fence. Ay, ay, but 
quere to the time of the year? January new—did Irving come ashore 
in January ‘—I forget. I only know that he went ashore at Liver- 
pool, and that after reading him, I was prepared to find the whole of 
this country like a wet green sponge, cut up into squares, and separated 
by hedge-rows, for ever in flower. He had been to sea a good while, 
may be: your sea is a prodigious improver of some things—fruit, fresh 
meat, landscapes, women, &c. &. A cloud of smoke appears; every 
eye was turned that way. “ There, that is Liverpool,” said the cap- 
tain. I could have kicked up my heels for joy; every thing went right 
for approaching the shore; a fine day; a fine breeze, and a beautiful 
time of day to see every thing. I was very happy, very, very happy. 

Custom-House officer comes aboard with an air of authority, saying, 
“Where you from f”"—* Any body lost by sickness or death on the 
passage!” Very civil though; and, as we say in our country, a very 
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respectable sort of a man. “ Pray,” said I,“ what is the population 
of Liverpool ?’—“ The pop—popu—the population?” said he, with a 
grave look.—‘ Yes, the number of the people.”—“<Oh, oh,” he 
replied, “ why that’s rather a hard sayin’-—sometimes more, an’ some- 
times less; difference of a thousan’ a-day sometimes—about 200,000 
jest now, I should spose.” TI had nothing more to say; but before I 
throw aside my pen, (for a while,) I must mention a thing which struck 
me with great force. One of my friends, an Englishman, had told me 
but a day or two before I embarked for England, how he had been 
treated on his first arrival in America some years before. He spoke 
with much bitterness of a particular thing which occurred in New 
York. The ship was going slowly up to the wharf, he said; all the 
passengers were out on deck, of course; a boat came alongside, 
offering to take them ashore, which was hardly a gun-shot off. Nobody 
chose to go; the boatman beset my friend, who, having heard of 
Yankee tricks, demanded his charge. ‘ Nothing at all,” said the 
boatman. So my friend, turning to a passenger who stood near, 
invited him to go ashore in the boat with him. They went ashore, 
and my friend, wishing to do a very liberal thing, put his hand in his 
pocket and offered the fellow half-a-crown. It was put aside with a 
sneer. “ Well, then, how much is it ?’—“< Why, a dollar apiece,” (a 
dollar, I think he said, it might be more.) “A dollar a piece!” quoth 
my friend, returning the half-crown to his pocket ; “ a dollar a piece! 
you are a knave—I shall give you nothing—my name is so and so—I 
am an Englishman—I shall be on board that ship to-morrow at such 
and such an hour; and if you have any thing to say to me, I will see 
you there. He was on board of the ship at the time, but he saw no more 
of the Yankee cheat, he said. Now that single piece of roguery had an 
effect upon the youthful temper of my friend, on his first arrival in 
America, which, perhaps, no time will ever wear away. 

Now for my story. While we were going up to Liverpool, two 
boats came alongside, each with several men aboard, who kept 
urging the passengers to go ashore. Our captain said no, and put us 
on our guard; saying that he should go ashore himself before we 
entered the dock. But the boatmen persevered, and by and by, (at 
half-past three, P.M. after a passage of twenty-three days,) merely 
to get rid of their importunity, I took a young Englishman with me, 
(my fellow cabin passenger,) and went ashore, when we were about’ 
fifty yards from the dock. We were rowed up a little way, a fifth of 
a mile perhaps in all. There were four men aboard the boat. I was 
going to reward them liberally, and asked the charge. “One dollar 
for each,” they said; four dollars therefore! I gave the ringleader a 
crown; recollecting, as I did, the story of the Englishman, which [ 
had never thought of before, and never should have thought of again, 
I dare say, but for the remarkable coincidence between his reception in 
my country, and my reception in his country. In my next, I shall be at 
home, I hope. | N. 
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THE THREE MAGAZINES. 


A roreren article on English literature throws us absolutely into 
despair. Can we who write about their literature hope to be less 
absurd, better informed, fall into less ridiculous mistakes, or reason 
more to the point than foreigners do, when we engage in subjects of dis- 
cussion, which we have in general no more means of knowing accurately 
than they have? Why should we. be better acquainted with France, 
French literature, and French manners, than Frenchmen with ours? And 
yet can it be true that the papers on their literature, which are daily put 
forth in the ablest journals of this country, strike intelligent Frenchmen 
in the same manner as their’s do intelligent Englishmen, that is to say— 
as compounds of pretension, ignorance, aud niaiserie. The idea is 
dreadful. There is, however, some hope—and for good reasons. Genec- 
rally speaking, French is much more cultivated in England than English 
is in France—their best authors are naturalized here in their native 
tongue, which is more than can be said to have fallen to the lot of 
our’s in France. Moreover, we are a wandering and a visiting people; 
and five hundred Englishmen spend a portion of their time and money in 
Paris to one Frenchman in England. We have in this metropolis three 
or four establishments of the first consequence, solely maintained by 
the importation of foreign, and chiefly French books. We know not of 
oue similar establishment in Paris, for this cannot be said of Galignani’s 
shop. We have likewise a small, but well-supported, and apparently 
much-enjoyed, French theatre in London; while in Paris, when an 
attempt was made to perform a few English pieces. by a company of 
English actors, Miss Penley was pelted with penny-pieces, and 
the rest of the company driven from the stage with every expression 
of horror and disgust. ‘These and like considerations put us in heart, 
and we shall still continue to read aud write articles of English manu- 
facture, on French literary produce, without producing such formal 
nonsense as the passage we are about to quote from the last number of 
the Revue Encyclopédique ; a periodical, be it observed, which pays 
particular attention to foreign, and especially English literature, and 
ene which is upon the whole better informed on the subject than 
perhaps any other production of their periodical press.* We quote 
this piece of criticism, however, as much for the purpose of exposing 





* Their ignorance is however pardonable enough ; but when joined to a coxcombical 
air of excessive familiarity with the subject, as shown by the use of slang phrases, and 
the pretended promulgation of literary secrets, itis very odious. ‘The other day a very 
grave and respectable French periodical, the GLope, thought it worth its while to record 
the fact that the London Magazine ‘‘ had passed into the hands of the Cockneys,”’ and be- 
cause the name of one ofourrespectable publishersis Hunt, to conclude that Messrs. Leigh 
Ilunt, Hazlitt, &c. &c, were its principal contributors. These very able writers are at the 
same time writers in so marked a style, that no man, who is entitled to say one word about 
‘* Cockneyism”’ can take up the ‘* London,”’ without perceiving that they do not write 
one word in it, or lay down the New Monthly without perceiving the traces of their pen 
in almost every page. We do not say this invidiously, for we firmly believe that 
English literature has not fora long time boasted of men of greater literary talents ; 
whether they have been well bestowed is another question, and all must confess that 
there are peculiarities and defects justly attributable to these co-operators of Mr. 


Campbell, the reputation of which they who derive no benefit from their labours may 
naturally enough not like to share, 
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the absurd formality and love of methodizing which distinguishes 
French critics, as for the profound ignorance it displays of the subject 
under review. 





EXTRACTED FROM THE REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE FOR MARCH, 1826. 


The New Monthly Magazine, &c. No. LXII. London, February, 

1826. Colburn. 

The London Magazine, &c. New Series, No. XIII. London, 

February, 1826. Hunt and Clarke. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, &c. No. CVIII. London, January, 

1826. Cadell. 

Wuey, after an analysis of the periodicals devoted to the arts and 
sciences, we turn to those which treat of literature, we find those 
political shades, those party distinctions, and that partial and unjust 
criticism, which disappeared when a theorem or a useful discovery was 
to be announced. England, like France, presents in many instances 
the afflicting spectacle of journals without principle, and editors 
servilely devoted to the interest of a party, a caste, or even a profession. 
Rarely, says the London Magazine, do the journals agree in their 
criticisms ; and, with the exception of the state of the temperature, 
and the height of the tide at London Bridge, every periodical publica- 
tion, whether daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, praises or blames, 
approves or condemns, according as the author under review acts, 
speaks, or writes in conformity with its spirit, its party, its opinion, its 
school, or its coterie. 

In our article on the quarterly journals, we have already noticed the 
three organs of the Whig, Tory, and Radical parties; farther on we 
find the same distinction among the weekly papers, and here they 
appear again in the three Magazines, whose titles stand at the head of 
this article. 

Edited by Thomas Campbell, enriched with the beautiful poems of 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, the eloquent and instructive prose of 
Lady Morgan, of Count Pecchio, (one of the correspondents of the 
Revue Encyclopédique ) of the traveller, R. Wilson—the New Monthly 
Magazine is one of the best written and most agreeable journals of 
England. Its rival is the London Magazine, which, though weaker in 
its poetical department, equals it in prose, and surpasses it in literary 
criticism. The competitor, and indeed the antagonist of both, is 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which, by the happy choice of its subjects, and 
the interest of its anecdotes, makes us endure the inflation of its style, 
the grossness of its attacks, and the violence of its doctrines. Neither 
of these three collections has any fixed plan; prose and verse, amusing 
anecdotes and learned dissertations, are intermixed and confounded 
without order or method. Thus, in the London Magazine for this 
month, we find, under one common title, a description-of the Route 
from New York to Real del Monte; an article on the Italian Opera 
of London; two excellent analyses of new works ; an article on music ; 
an interesting account of the siege of the Citadel of Athens in the 
years 1821, 1822; a critical sketch of the literary and scientific 
productions of the month; a defence of Lord Byron’s works, against an 
attack made upon them by an American Reviewer ; an article of great 
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merit on the new London University; two other analyses of works ; 
advice to the purchasers of books ; lastly, anecdotes, bon mots, com- 
mereial details, &c. &e. 

in Blackwood’s Magazine we find the same order, or rather the 
came disorder; and the last number, by the side of a long preface, 
filled with personalities, contains three chapters under the title of the 
Village Curate; full of philosophy and reason. Lastly, the New 
Monthly, which we have had frequent occasion to praise, is scarcely 
superior in method or classification. Its former part often contains 
excellent articles, and its historical, political, and scientific register, 
which frequently borrows from our miscellany, also furnishes 
interesting intelligence. Its number for February is not the best we 
have seen. Mr. Campbell has not enriched it with any of his elegant 
compositions, and the verses which Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon 
have contributed, appear to us inferior to most of the poems with which 
those island muses are accustomed to delight their numerous admirers. 
Among the eleven prose articles in the New Monthly Magazine, only 
three or four deserve notice; these are—a sketch of the Irish bar; an 
article on the use of the marvellous in poetry; and above all, a portrait 
of Parisian society at the commencement of this year. Not three 
years ago, when a citizen of la ville de fumée, de bruit, et de boue— 
[ saw the capital (Paris) celebrate the talents of Dufrénoy, 
Valmore, Babois, and Gay; the lovers of military glory applaud the 
bard of Waterloo: ultramontanism, still in its infaney, timid as a 
dove, conceal the hideous head of Loyola under the humble hood of 
the missionary; and plebeian glories people the salons of the Chaussée 
d’Antin. What changes have taken place! If we are to believe the 
correspondent of the New Monthly Magazine, the salons of industry and 
commerce are in danger of being eclipsed by the nobility; our plebeian 
muses are almost surpassed in reputation, if not in talent, by the high 
and puissant ladies of Duras, of Poix, of Vintimille, of Simiane, of Dino, 
of Castellane; Bonapartism, which three years ago infected France, no 
longer exists; while jesuitism, which was then concealed at St. Acheul, 
now holds its court at Montrouge, under the very walls of Paris. The 
London Magazine had informed the inhabitants of that metropolis, of 
the success of the young imitators of M. Félix Bodin. It had made 
known on the other side of the channel, the names of Carrion-Nisas, 
Carrel, Coquerel, Dubochet, Lami, Loeve-Veimers, Rabbe, Scheffer, &c. 
The New Monthly announces that Moliére has recently been justly. 
appreciated by M. Taschereau; that the plays of Clara Gazul promise 
a new triumph to the French stage; that M. Mignet, whose history of 
the French Revolution, translated into English, has been praised as it 
deserves in the Quarterly Metropolitan Magazine, is employed about 
a history of Henry IV.; and that M. de Pradt, with his usual boldness 
and strength, has attacked the jesuits, who, although supported and 
victorious in the Faubourg St. Germain, are despised and repulsed in 
all the rest of France. 

The first of these three journals is Whig; the second Radical; the 
third Tory. All these enjoy a great reputation in England; they are 
at the head of the monthly publications, and they’must preserve this 
high rank so long as the New Monthly is under the successful manage- 
meut of Mr. Campbell; so long as such articles as the Memorabilia 
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of Dr. Parr, the Journal of a Detenu, the rather severe but interesting 
letters of Grimm’s Grandson on French politics and literature find a 
place in the London Magazine; and lastly, so long as Blackwood has 
the talent to cause his unmeasured attacks to be passed over and 
forgotten by means of the amusing articles he has published under the 
title of the Subaltern, the Country Curate, &c. or of observations like 
those furnished by Mr. Neal, on the manners and literature of North 
America. 

Here, because the critic can divide, as he imagines, the parties of 
England into three, and because also there are three principal 
Magazines, it follows that they must respectively coincide. Now, 
Blackwood is Tory—Campbell is Whig—ergo, The London is Radical. 
Q.E.D. No reasoning can be clearer. This, at least, is the only 
claim we are conscious of, to the honourable appellation of Radical. 
We have professed ourselves again and again of no party, and if it had 
not been for this unlucky coincidence, we believe the French critic 
would have given us credit for strict impartiality. This unhappy 
love of arrangement besets all French writers. Every article in a 
French newspaper is ramified into as many divisions as a well-built 
sermon; and though the writer may have nothing to say, he always 
says it logically, and secundum artem. They will erect the scaffolding, 
though the materials for building are unfortunately wanting. Thus, 
again, the contents of a magazine may be divided into three—the 
poetry ; the prose; the criticism; and in these qualities two works may, 
relatively to one another, be inferior, equal, or superior. Apply, there- 
fore, the principle; and, as has been seen, the London is inferior in 
poetry to the New Monthly—is its equal in prose—its superior in criti- 
cism. This same French love of order and method excites the remark of 
the critic on the want of arrangement in English magazines. He is 
thrown into a sort of consternation at finding an article on the Opera, 
elbowing the Journal of a Traveller: To please a Frenchman, who, 
with all his liveliness,is the most regular and punctual man in Europe, 
we must classify sciences morales et politiques—then, sciences 
physiques, and so on all in apple-pie order. 

The acuteness of their distinctions in regard to party and subjects are 
curiously contrasted with the obtuseness with which the character of the 
three journals is described. It is amusing enough to hear that Black- 
wood is endured in spite of the grossness of its attacks, and the violence 
of its doctrines; and that too for the sake of its happy choice of subjects, 
and the interest of its amusing anecdotes. Every one that knows any 
thing about these matters, knows that it is to the talent mixed up with 
this very grossness and violence that Blackwood owes the whole of its 
reputation; that when these articles are looked over, the soul is sup- 
posed to be sucked, and the rest thrown by as a mere caput mortuum., 
These said gross and violent articles were distinguished by a profusion 
of animal spirits, a drunken buoyancy of ideas, and a kind of jovial 
good-humour and self-enjoyment, characteristic of men of considerable 
powers. ‘These, and many other qualities, such as treating great and 
respected names with the familiarity and licence of a tavern, gave a 
novelty and piquancy to these sketches, which made them very pleasant 
to read: but, as*for all the rest, the grave part of Blackwood, such 
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’ 

: 
i as the Country Curate, &e., more genuine Balaam (to use a term of 
an their own) never lighted an editor’s fire : stuff—dull and irredeemable— 
and, we would stake our existence, pished and pshawed at as much 


| by these very writers themselves, as by the more intelligent part of the 
oe public. The “ judiciousness” for which the sapient critic gives the 
1] Magazine credit, will, doubtless, much amuse Mr. Blackwood, who 


well knows that to ballast the lighter materials of certain other 
friends, he packs and rams down into his work all that comes to hand, 
and is often “ sairly” perplexed as the month advances, and copy still 1 
“looks down.” The critic of the Review scarcely shows more dis- 
crimination when speaking of the New Monthly, than of Blackwood. 
Dullness is here, however, we grant, more excuseable. Blackwood 
really bears striking marks, and he who runs may read; but the 
New Monthly is softened down to such genteel inanity—such a 
tame, unoffending, dove-coloured meekness overspreads its gentle 
| leaves, that we are not surprised that a foreigner, for lack of some- 
VW thing to say, should betake himself to the “edited by T. Campbell,” 
, (nominis umbra,) or to “the eloquent and instructive prose of Lady 
Morgan, or Count Peechio, (ene of the contributors to the Revue 
Eneyclopédique.)” 

If we were to set any store by the approbation of this critic, we 
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ought to be well satisfied with the share of praise which he bestows 

5 li onus. It is true that the two muses of great Britain, who, it seems, 
is! are Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, do not contribute to our pages, 
’ and consequently we are inferior in poetry; but then we are equal in 


prose, and superior in criticism, which is something. But, in speaking 


i} of ourselves, we are overtaken with a violent fit of modesty, and for 
i} this and sundry other cogent reasons, we shall put an end to this 
I i! extractcum notis—we have given a fair warning to the French critics, 
ih not to criticise works of which they know nothing. 

HL. 








EXECUTION OF MR, BERNEY, AT NORWICH, IN 1684. 


Tue following extract from an old family manuscript, formed the 
ground-work of one of the tales of a popular novelist. This 
circumstance, combined with the curious and romantic nature of 
the facts, the naiveté of the style, and the insight afforded by 
one passage, into the way in which justice was administered or 


believed to be administered, under the Stuart kings, has induced 
us to give it a place. ] 





THE ROYAL COMMON-WEALTH'S MAN'S PICTURE, 


REPRESENTED AND SET FORTH IN THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE HONOURABLE JOHN HALL, 
ESQUIRE, LIES TENANT-COLONEL OF THE MILITIA OF THE CITY OF NORWICH, AND ONE OF 
HIS MAJESTY's JUSTICES OF THE PRACE FOR THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK AND CITY OF NORWICH. 
HE WAS, AS ALSO WAS SAID OF RENAZAH, “A MIGHTY MAN AMONG TRE THIRTY,” sO WAS HE 
TUB FIRST AMONG THE TWENTY-SIX, THE ELDEST ALDERMAN UPON THR BENCH, WHO HAD 
SERVED TWICE IN THE OFFICB OF MAYOR IN THIS ANCIENT CITY OF NORWICH. 


Ix that ever memorable year, 1684, (the year of Mr. John Hall's 
mayoralty,) that unhappy young gentleman, Mr. Thomas Berney, the 
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son of Sir Thomas Berney, of this city of Norwich, was wrongfully 
executed in the Town-elose, for killing (as was then laid to his charge) 
another sprightly young gentleman ‘whose surname was Bennefield. 
This unlucky accident happened in the very time in which the judge 
came his Norfolk circuit for this city and county, even but a day or 
two before the Assizes were at an end. ‘The story, according to the 
best information, was as thus :— 

This young gentleman, Mr. Berney, Mr. Bennefield, and one M. de 
Havers, a French dancing-master, were at a tavern in St. Andrew’s 
parish late in the evening, (it being, when the murder was committed, 
about midnight. ) These two gentlemen having their heads inflamed 
with wine, a quarrel chanced to arise between Mr. Benneficld and 
M. de Havers. ‘This cursed wicked villain, seeing that this young 
gentleman, Mr. Berney, was intoxicated, and had not any sense in him 
to discern so cunning a contrivance against his life, took an oppor- 
tunity to draw his sword out of his scabbard, and with it committed 
this horrible murder, and did put the sword all bloody as it was into 
the scabbard again. This wretch, when he did commit the murder, 
that the cry of this young gentleman, Mr. Bennefield, might not be 
heard, did, till he was dead, cry aloud—Oysters! oysters ! oysters ! so 
as that it was heard of many persons who dwelled nigh unto the 

said tavern. However, this innocent young gentleman went home to his 
house, not dreaming in the least of his sword being bloody, and being, 
as I told you, heated with wine, he went to bed, and laid his sword 
by his bed-side, not knowing anything in the least of this barbarous 
murder. It did not, however, lie long undiscovered, for on that very 
morning, whilst this gentleman was abed and asleep, little dreaming 
of any such matter, there comes up a messenger, or an officer of 
justice, with a warrant to apprehend him for the murder of his late 
friend and companion, Mr. Bennefield; wherefore he must arise, and 
yield his body a prisoner to him for it. I need make no doubt but 
that this gentleman was in a very great surprise to hear such a 
message as this related to him concerning the death of his dearly 
beloved friend and companion, and that in such a barbarous manner ; 
but, however, the thing to the eye of man seemed very plain, though 
it was not so to the eye of God, who saw and did afterwards punish 
the wicked wretch, who betrayed the life of his friend, and caused 
him to be wrongfully executed. 

The just judgment of God did follow afterwards ; for De Havers 
fled over into his native country of France, where, being driven 
to extreme want and poverty, so that he had not necessary food 
to preserve him alive, he died a miserable object; yet, before he did 
depart this life, his conscience did so prick and torment him, that he 
acknowledged that he did do the murder, and that with Mr. Berney’ s 
sword; for he said that gentleman was wrongfully executed. But it 
was then too late to call his precious life back again. And so he 
ended his wicked life with a miserable death. 

But to return back again. ‘The messenger that was sent to appre- 
hend this young gentleman, espied the sword by his bed-side, and taking 
it up, he drew it, and it was then all besmeared with blood, which he 
then thought was a sure sign and evidence that this gentleman was 
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the author cf this cursed deed, and so accordingly he was appre- 
hended as a 1xvurderer; and the next day, being the last day before 
the Assizes erded, he was then and for this bloody fact there arraigned 
in the Newe Hall, in St. Andrew’s parish, before the then present 
judge, when bh: pleaded not guilty, and accordingly did put himself upon 
trval. and so o stand at the mercy of the jury, judge, and king. There 
was no witnes: to prove that he did it; but, however, they thought that 
the bloody svord was witness and evidence enough, and accordingly 
they brought sim in guilty, though the unhappy young gentleman was 
afterwards preved to be as innocent as the child that was then to be 
born: but the assizes being just at an end, and the high sheriff, with the 
rest of the deecased’s friends, thirsting after the blood of the supposed 
murderer, they did make such a great pleading against his being 
acquitted, thai they did persuade the judge to pass sentence of death 
upon him, whi: n he accordingly did. 

The news oi his being condemned to die filled the whole city and 
county with sorrow, to think that so hopeful a young gentleman 
should be cut off in the prime of his years,and that by such a miserable 
death: but, however, to show their esteem and value for him, so as 
that it might be any-ways serviceable towards the lengthening out of 
his days, they did present many humble petitions to the king’s 
majesty; but all was to no effect, for on the other side petitions being 
presented by the friends of the deceased, and the family of the 
Bennefields being of their prince’s party, King Charles II. turned a 
deaf ear to the one side, and fulfilled the request of the other side, and 
so, according to their desire,a death warrant was speedily sent down to 
Norwich for the execution of this gentleman, which was accordingly 
performed, 

When the appointed day came he was conveyed fromthe city prison 
to the fatal tree in a mourning coach, being attended by two ministers, 
which did ride along with him in the coach, he being in the middle of 
them; he was arrayed in mourning cloaths, white gloves, and had a 
book in his band; in this manner they passed along the streets, which 
were lined with an infinite number of spectators to behold so dismal a 
sight; and all the way as they went to the place of execution, nay, 
even till the breath was out of his body, did Saint Peter’s of Mancroft, 
and Saint Stephen’s bells mournfully toll, without any manner of 
ceasing: and I have also been credibly informed by them who were 
eye-witnesses, that no sooner was he turned off the ladder, but the 
people there assembled gave such a dismal shriek that they thought 
that the ground did seem as if it would have parted asunder. And 
thus ended the days of this unhappy young gentleman; unhappy as 
they thought, because he did such a murder commit; but I need make 
no great doubt but that he is happy, because he was afterwards found 


to be clearly innocent of the blood of that unhappy young gentleman, 
Mr. Bennefield. 
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SHERIDANIANA.* 


Tus professes to be a complete collection of the good things of 
Sheridan, but it is in fact made up for the most part of stories from 
Moore and Watkins’s lives, and a very few very hacknied jokes, and 
a very few very inaccurate and questionable anecdotes. There are so 
many pleasant and unpublished anecdotes circulating even now in 
society about Sheridan, that we are really surprised that the editor of 
this book has never come in contact with them; but such appears to 
be the fact. Many excellent jokes are omitted, while some are given 
to Sheridan which do not belong to him; for example :— 


SHERIDAN AND LORD THURLOW. 

Sheridan was dining with the black-browed Chancellor, when he produced some 
admirable Constantia, which had been sent him from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
wine tickled the palate of Sheridan, who saw the bottle emptied with uncommon regret, 
and set his wits to work to get another. ‘The old Chancellor was not to be so easily 
induced to produce his curious Cape in such profusion, and foiled all Sheridan’s attempts 
to get another glass. Sheridan being piqued, and seeing the inutility of persecuting 
the immoveable pillar of the law, turned towards a gentleman sitting farther down, 
and said, ‘* Sir, pass me up that decanter, for I must return to Madeira since I cannot 
double the Cape.” 

This story has been told of Foote for the last half century. 

Again :— 

SHERIDAN AND THE BOOTS. 

A short time after his leaving Harrow, he went down to Bristol to spend a few days. 
Before he quitted that place, he wished to obtain, on credit, a new pair of boots. He 
called on two different sons of Crispin ; ordered each to make him a pair of boots, and 
to bring them home at different hours of the day he had fixed for his departure, telling 
them they should be punctually paid on the delivery of their goods. On the appointed 
morning, the first that came found the young gentleman in expectation. He tried on 
the boots, found that one of them pressed upon his heel, directed the man to take it 
home, stretch it, and return with it the next morning ; the man, who could not com- 
prehend of what service a single boot could be to the possessor, obeyed. Tis brother 
Crispin soon followed: the same fault was found: the same directions repeated ; and 
Sheridan having obtained a boot from each, mounted his hack for the metropolis, 
leaving his dupes to lament their folly in being duped by a raw stripling. 

This stroke of Scapin was in the olden time given to Pratt, but it is, 
if we mistake not, to be found in the editio princeps of Joe Miller, and 
it is probably almost of as high antiquity as the practice of thieving. 
There is no sort of doubt that the wits of the old time were incompar- 
ably superior to the wits of the present day ; and it is equally evident 
to us that the tradespeople of the old time were incomparably superior 
to the tradespeople of the present day. In former times, a boot-maker 
tricked out of a pair of boots, a tavern-keeper tricked out of his 
Burgundy, a wine-merchant tricked out of his wine, could discriminate 
between wit and swindling. Now, all perception of .this distinction is 
lost, and police reports are filled with affairs that used to make 
auecdotes for jest-books, and all by reason of the obtuseness of trades- 
people. People talk of the decline of humour, and ask where the wits 
are. We tell them that the humour is felony, and that the wits are 
transported. What would have been the lot of Sheridan had he had 
to deal with tradespeople, such as tradespeople now are? We would 
not, as Locket says, “ have promised him a single session.” 


What would be thought of the subjoined cases now-a-days if 
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Bt*#* on, CH g***e, or PY*** M*¥**e, were the party ?—men who have 
a strong tendency to practical pleasantry, which is not understood by 


reason of the dullness of the age. When was there ever a better joke 


than the Arigna Mine, or the Equitable Loan? And yet the world 
looked grave at them ! 
Suerrpan’s Reapy Resources. — 

The versatility of his character was surprising, and his resources in difficulties 
perhaps unparalleled. In the midst of his distresses, he had one day imvited a 
party of friends to dine with him, amongst whom were a few noblemen of the Oppo- 
sition party ; but, upon examining his cellar, a terrible deficiency was found. He 
was largely in debt to Chalier, the great wine-merchant, and for two years had been 
unable to obtain from him any further credit. He put his imagination to work, and 
tried the following expedient -—He sent for Chalier on the day of the dinner in 
question, and told him, that luckily he was just in cash, and had desired to settle his 
account. Chalier was much pleased ; but told him, as he had it not about bim, he 
would return home and bring it with him. He was about to leave the room, when, as 
if upon a sudden recollection, Sheridan said, “‘ Oh! Chalier, by the by, you must stop 
and dine with me to-day; I have a party to whom I will introduce you,—some 
leading members of both Houses.” Chalier, who was fond of great company, and 
also hoped to meet with a recommendation, was obliged to Sheridan for the offer, and 
promised to be with him at the hour of dinner. Upon his return home, he informed 
the clerk of his cellars, that he was going to dine with Mr. Sheridan, and probably 
should not be home till it was late. Sheridan had fixed the hour of six to Chalier, 
but desired him to come before that time, as he had much to say to him in private. 
At about five o’clock Chalier came to his appointment; and he was. no sooner in the 
house, than Sheridan sent off a servant with a note tothe clerk, desiring him, as Mr. 
Chalier was favouring him with his company, to send as soon as possible three dozen 
of Burgundy, two dozen of claret, and two dozen of port, with a dozen of old hock. 
The clerk, knowing that his master was really at Sheridan’s, and thinking that the 
order came with his concurrence, immediately obeyed it. After dinner every body 
praised the fine qualities of Sheridan's wines, and all were desirous of knowing who 
was his wine-merchant. Sheridan, turning towards Chalier, said, “‘ I am indebted 
to my friend here for all the wine you have tasted, and am always proud to recom- 
mend him.’ Next morning Chalier discovered the trick, but I never heard whether 
he admired the adroitness of his customer. 

The following is another instance of the same kind: An innkeeper at Richmond 
had some excellent Burgundy, of which Sheridan ordered two dozen, at 8l. a dozen. 
The innkeeper sent him this quantity; and Sheridan shortly after assured him he 
liked the wine so much, that he would purchase the remainder. Boniface had no 
objection to sell the wine—but he insisted upon being paid for the first parcel before 
he sent out asecond. This Sheridan promised to do, if Boniface would call on a 
particular day at his house in Bruton-street. Boniface was punctual; and soon as 
Sheridan had him in the house, he ordered his carriage and set off at full speed for 
Richmond. On his arrival there, the wife of the innkeeper cried out—‘‘ Oh! Mr. 
Sheridan, how unlucky! my husband is just gone to town in search of you, and you 
have missed each other.”"—‘‘ Oh no,”’ said Sheridan; ‘‘ 1 have seen your husband, 
my good woman, and we have arranged every thing ; so, you have only to get me the 
rest of the Burgundy, and have it packed up immediately, that I may take it to town 
with me ; for 1 have some friends to dine with me to-day, and can’t wait.’’ Mrs. Boni- 
face packed up the wine, and had it put into Sheridan’s carriage, who returned to 
town about the same time that the innkeeper arrived at Richmond, where he learned 
the fate at once of his bill and his Burgundy. 

“ Such were the jokes of our Fowite days.” 

We have said that there are some inaccurate anecdotes in this 

volume, and we instance the following as an example :— 


SHERIDAN AND THE PLay-writrer. 
During Sheridan’s management, an author* had produced a play which he offered 
to Covent Garden, saying it would make Drury Lane a splendid desert. His play 
failed ; but soon after, prevailed on a friend to present a new one to Sheridan—* No! 


oa exclaimed the latter, “ I can’t agree to connive at putting his former threat into 
2Hect. 





* Sir Lumley Skeffington, we believe, is the author alluded to. 
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The author was not Sir Lumley Skeffington, but Holeroft, and the story 
is throughout spoilt in the telling. Holcroft’s words were: —*T will make 
that pile (alluding to Drury Lane) a splendid ruin 3” and when he 
afterwards offered a play to Sheridan, Sheridan said: “ Come, come, 
Holcroft, it would be rather teo bad to make me the instrument of 
accomplishing your own prediction.” The superiority of this reading 
over the clumsy—* I can’t agree to connive at putting his former 
threat into effect,” will, we think, be confessed. No man with an 
ear could ever have prevailed upon himself to speak such an un- 
utterable sentence: and the point is entirely smothered by the 
awkwardness of the language. Sheridan was always neat in his 
colloquy, especis lly when he had a good thing to say. 

Observing in Sheridaniana a retort of Sheridan on Pitt of no great 
merit,we are the more surprised at the omission of one of his retorts 
on the heaven-born minister, which showed singular readiness of allu- 
sion and presence of mind when they were least to be expected. ‘One 
night Sheridan came drunk into the House; Mr. Pitt, observing his 
situation, proposed to postpone some discussion in which Sheridan was 
concerned, in consideration of the peculiar state of the henourable 
member. Sheridan upon this fired; and on the instant his self- 
possession returned, he rose, and remarked that in the history of that 
House, he believed, but one instance of the disgraceful conduct in- 
sinuated by the honourable member had occurred. There was but 
one example of members having entered that House in a state of tem- 
porary disqualification for its duties, and that example, however 
disereditable to the parties, could not perhaps be deplored, as it had 
given occasion toa pleasant epigram. The honourable member on the 
‘Treasury Pench would correct him, if he misquoted the words. Two 
gentlemen, the one blind drunk, the other seeing double, staggered 
into the House, arm in arm, and thus communicated their parliamen- 
tary views to each other: 

I can’t see the Speaker, 
Pray Hal, do you? 

Not see the Speaker, Bill! 
Why I see two. 

Henry Dundas and Pitt himself were the heroes of the tale. 

The editor of Sheridaniana has drawn a good deal on Moore, whose 
book he at the same time professes to hold in merited contempt. He 
has, however, together with almost all that is good in Moore’s Life, 
taken much that is bad, and unfortunately he has retained the 
language as well as the anecdotes of the biographer, which is a great 
error, for Mr. Moore’s poetic style is the most unsuitable style con- 
eeivable for a joke. In his book we are in some measure trained to 
it; we have recovered our first disgust, and make up our minds to 
endure it, as a bad sailor endures, perforce, the incessant see-saw 
motion of a ship, after the first paroxysms of sickness have passed 
off; but when we meet detached bits of this particular kind of com- 
position, they are only repeated shocks and teazing outrages to our 
tastes, and we are angry that things essentially good should be 
spoiled by such infernal cookery. ‘The plainest, every-day attire is 
the best for a joke; it should go dressed in idiom; your common- 
places require embroidery, ee and sword, For this reason 
2H2 
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everv body feels that Kelly’s stories are more characteristic of She- 


ridan than Moore’s. 
We extract an anecdote of Sheridan and Dowton, only for the sake 


of the illustration at the end of it, which has pleased us mightily. 


’ 


‘«« Mr. Sheridan, whose praise in theatrical matters was fame, often told me,”’ says 
Kelly, “ that he thought Dowton a sterling actor; and that if he ever wrote a comedy, 
the two performers for whom he should take most pains, would be Dowton and Jack 
Johnstone. Would that he had kept his promise ! nts ARIS 

« Powton, on one occasion, thought himself slighted, and quitted his situation. ‘ 
Mr. Sheridan was very sorry to lose so excellent an actor, and wrote to him to return, 
but all in vain. I wentdown to Mr. Lee's house, at Mr. Sheridan’s request, to see 
what I could do, and stopped there two days; but Dowton was inexorable, although 
every thing he desired would have been granted. we 

«When | returned to town, and told Mr. Sheridan of the failure of my mission, he 
said to me,‘ 1 compare Dowton to a spoiled child at school, who first cries for bread 
and butter—that is given him; when he has got that, he must have brown sugar put 
upon it—it is sugared for him: after that he is not contented till he has glass win- 
dows cut out up mit. However, he returned to his situation, and Sheridan on the is 
occasion, ordered the revival of two comedies for him, The Goodnatured Man, and 
The Choleric Man, but (as may be anticipated by those who knew Mr. Sheridan) 
neither of them was ever revived.” 


The following is good: 


On one occasion during the Westminster election, Sheridan had promised to give his 
opponents a check. ‘* Oh, d——n your checks, Sherry,’’ exclaimed a fellow in the | 
crowd, ‘ they're worth nothing.” E 2 


Those who delight in seeing distinguished men in ridiculous points 
of view, will be extremely diverted with this story of Kemble, which, 
though told by Boaden, is well told -— 


Mr. Kemble found himself greatly annoyed in his management, and he attributed his a 
impediments to the indolence, often to the yielding good-humour, of Sheridan. He was, te 
with the greatest difficulty, induced to retain his situation. Matters were carried, in 
defiance of bis judgment , and thus there were persons encouraged to contemn his autho- 
rity. ‘‘ | was present,’ says Boaden, ‘‘ one night in Suffolk-street, when he denounced 
his fixed, his unalterable determination. He expected Sheridan there after the house 
should be up, and aware of the great disarming powers of the orator, in a sort of 
inarticulate murmur, alarmed the party with the prospect of ascene ; and as some very 
excellent claret was near him, he proceeded to fortify himself for the engagement. 
At length Sheridan arrived, took his place next to Mrs. Crouch at the table, looked 
at Kemble with kindness, but the kindness was neither returned nor acknowledged. 
The great actor now looked unutterable things, and occasionally emitted a humming 
sound like thatof a bee, and groaned in spirit inwardly. Crouch whispered two words 
in Sheridan’s ear, which let him know, I believe, the exact cause of the present moody 
appearance of the manager. A considerable time elapsed, and frequent repetitions of 
the sound before mentioned occurred ; when, at last, ‘ like a pillar of state,’ slowly up 
rose Kemble, and in these words addressed the astonished proprietor: “ I am an 
EAGLE, Whose wings have been bound down by frosts and snows; but now I shake 
my pinions, and cleave into the general air, unto which I am born.’’* He then deli- 
berately resumed his seat, and looked asif he had relieved himself from insupportable 
thraliom. Sheridan knew the complacency of man under the notion of a fine figure, 
and saw that his eagle was not absolutely irreclaimable ; he rose, took a chair next 
to the great actor, and in two minutes resumed his old ascendancy. 


We can conceive nothing richer in absurdity than this scene of the 
great tragedian: the humming noise, like that of a bee, as Boaden has 
it, was the simmering of his eloquence, which at last shot up a column 
of steam, and boiled over in that fine burst :-— I am-an EAGLE, whose 
wings have been bound down by frosts and snows ; but now I shake my 





* Kemble, when half drunk, used to speak ina kind of blank verse. 
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pinions, and cleave into the general air, unto which I am born,” and 
descending to an anti-climax, “he resumed his seat.” We remember 
nothing to match this, unless it be an aneedote in Faux’s Travels in 
America, ofa young American gentleman of unspeakable talents and 
infinite promise, who determined to shoot himself because the landlord 
of the Table d’Hote refused to give him credit for claret at dinner. 
On receiving this check in his liquor, the youth resolved on instant 
suicide, and asked why he should not do that which Cato did, and 
Addison approved. After this, he begged of the company all round 
a priming of powder for his pistols, and then broke out thus: “I ama 
flower nipped in the bud; a lily untimely torn from its stem!” As 
Kemble, though a thawed eagle, shaking his pinions to cleave the 
general air, took a chair, so our American, though a lily set on 
suicide, resolved on a fell, not a full blow, yet took a place in the 
diligence, Faux tells us, and went off very quietly the next morning, (as 
his creditors remarked,) more like a runner than any flower they had 
ever seen. Having said thus much, we cannot omit to add, that the 
ingenious Mr. Faux observes, that this young gentleman was a youth 
of singular amiability, and though only twenty-one years of age, he 
had had three wives, and deserted them all! We quote from memory, 
but such is the substance. We are, however, wandering into America, 
and losing sight of Sheridaniana. Of course we cannot quarrel with 
a collector of the jokes of a celebrated wit, for collecting some that 
are bad, or no jokes; he must glean all that are reputed jests or he 
does not execute his undertaking to the letter; but we are utterly at 
a loss to understand how the subjoined story first came to pass for wit: 
SHERIDAN 'S PUN ON POLESDEN. 

Sheridan’s residence of Polesden was near Leatherhead, respecting which there had 
been much punning at his expense ; when he was told of this in the country, he replied, 
that on his return to town he would get out of their debts. ‘* What will you pay them 
each ?’’ said a friend; ‘‘Oh! I'll give them—a strapping !”’ 

The subjoined bit from Sheridan's projected comedy , Affectation, is 
quoted with commendation. Had any one but Sheridan written it, it 
would have been accounted what it is, merely disgusting. There is no 
humour in the picture; it is simply unpleasant and offensive to the 
mind’s eye :— __ 

‘«« Lady Clio. ‘ What am I reading ?—have I drawn nothing lately ?—is the work- 
bag finished ?—how accomplished I am !—has the man been to untune the harpsichord ? 
—does it look as if I had been playing on it? 

«« «Shall I be ill to-day ?—shall I be nervous?’ ‘ Your La’ship was nervous yes- 
terday.’—* Was I !—then I'll have a cold—I haven't had a cold this fortnight—a cold 
is becoming—no, I'll not have a cough ; that’s fatiguing—I’ll be quite well.’—* You 
become sickness—your La’ship always looks vastly well when you're ill.’ 

«« « Leave the book half read, and the rose half finished—you know I love to be 


caught in the fact.’ 
After this we think it necessary to refresh our readers with a good 


story—and here is one:— 
SHERIDAN AND RICHARDSON, 

Mr. Sheridan was extremely attached to Mr. Richardson; and when Mrs. Sheridan 
was at Bognor, he used to take Richardson down with him on visits to her. One of 
these visits, says Kelly, Sheridan once described to me with infinite humour, and 
although I fear it is impossible to impart literally, the spirit which he practically infused 
into it, when relating it, 1 give it as I remember it. 

Richardson had set his mind upon going down to Bognor with Mr. Sheridan on one 
particular occasion, because it happened that Lord Thurlow, with whom he was on 
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terms of intimacy, was staying there. ‘‘ So,” said Richardson, “nothing can be more 
delightfal ; what with my favourite diversion of sailing—my enjoyment of walking 
on the sands—the pleasure of arguing with Lord Thurlow, and taking my snuff by the 
sea-side, I shall be in my glory.” 

‘«« Well.” said Mr. Sheridan; ‘down he went full of anticipated joys. The first 
day, in stepping into the boat to go sailing, he tumbled down, and sprained his ancle, 
and was obliged to be carried into his lodgings, which had no view of the sea; the 
following morning he sent for a barber to shave him, but there being no professional 
shaver nearer than Chichester, he was forced to put up witha fisherman, who volunteered 
to officiate, and cut him severely just under the nose, which entirely prevented his 
taking snuff; and the same day at breakfast, eating prawns too hastily, he swallowed 
the head of one, horns and all, which stuck in his throat, and produced such pain and 
inflammation, that his medical advisers would not allow him to speak for three days. 
So, thus,” said Mr. Sheridan, ‘“‘ ended in four-and-twenty hours, his walking-—his 
sniling—his snuff-taking—and his arguments.” 


Another— 


\s Mr. Sheridan was coming up to town in one of the public coaches, for the 
purpose of canvassing Westminster, at the time when Paull was his opponent, he 
found himself in company with two Westminster electors. In the course of conver- 
sation one of them asked the other to whom he meant to give his vote?) When his 
friend replied, ‘* To Paull, certainly ; for though I think him buta shabby sort of 
fellow, | would vote for any one rather than that rascal Sheridan !” 

‘« Do you know Sheridan ?”” asked the stranger. 

« Not I, Sir,”’ answered the gentleman, ‘‘ nor should I wish to know him.” 

The conversation dropped here ; but when the party alighted to breakfast, Sheridan 
called aside the other gentleman, and said :— 

‘‘ Pray who is that very agreeable friend of yours? He is one of the pleasantest 
fellows lever met with, and should be glad to know his name ?” 

‘‘Tlis name is Mr. 1——-; he is an eminent lawyer, and resides in Lincoln’s Inn 
Field “Ns 

Breakfast over, the party resumed their seats in the coach; soon after which, 
Sheridan turned the discourse to the law. ‘It is,” said he, ‘a fine profession. Men 
may rise from it to the highest eminence in the state; and it gives vast scope to the 
display of talent: many of the most virtuous and noble characters recorded in our 
history have been lawyers. I am sorry, however, to add, that some of the greatest 
rascals have also been lawyers; but of all the rascals of lawyers I ever heard of, the 
greatest is one T——, who lives in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“Tam MrT » said the gentleman. 

‘*« And 1 am Mr. Sheridan,’’ was the reply. 

The jest was instantly seen; they shook hands, and instead of voting against the 
facetious orator, the lawyer exerted himself warmly in promoting his election. 

We now give a story of a very different kind, which strikes us as 
rather a strange one. Sheridan, on finding himself too late for his 
friend Richardson’s funeral, was in an agony of grief at the disappoint- 
ment, but his name had such effect with the rector, that it procured a 
polite repetition of the close of the funeral service! and thus Sheridan 
was, we are told, enabled to say that he had attended the funeral of 
his friend. It is dificult to suppose that a clergyman would have 
consented to such sheer mummery: and none but @ very theatrical 
character could have thought of requiring it. The sequel of the tale 
of sentiment is in strict keeping with the pantomimic incident :— 





SHERIDAN AND HIS FRIEND RICHARDSON, 


On the 9h of June, Mr. Richardson, one of the proprietors of Drury Lane, died 
from the effects of a ruptured blood vessel. He once said ; ing of Sheri 
i t ssel, > said a strong thing of S an : 
& Ss ene Sts eee a cua “a 3 g of Sheridan : 
as bis sincere conviction, that could some enchanter’s wand touch him into the 
possession of fortune, he would instantly convert him into a being of the nicest honour 
and most unimpeachable moral excellence.” 
Sheridan had for Richardson all the affection that a careless man can have for any 
thing. He made a point, therefore, of going down to Egham, to gee the Jast offices 
performed over his remains, Mr, Taylor says, “they arrived too late by about a 
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quarter of an hour. The clergyman had just retired from the grave. Sheridan was 
in an agony of grief at this disappointment ; but his powerful name, properly enforced 
upon the rector, procured a polite and humane repetition of the close of the service, to 
enable the tardy orator to say that he had attended the funeral of his friend. 

The party dined together at the inn, and after the cloth was removed, their kindness 
for the deceased broke forth in designed testimonials to his merits. Dr. Combe was to 
choose the kind of stone for his mausoleum, and Sheridan himself undertook to com- 
pose a suitable inscription, but no stone ever covered his remains, and the promised 
inscription never was written. Such are the hasty pledges of recent grief, and the 
performances of indolent genius. ‘‘ They drained the cup,’”’ says Moore, “ to his 
memory, and found oblivion at the bottom.”’ 


Before we dismiss this collection, we must not forget to mention, 
that about the very best joke in it is a remarkably happy imitation of 
Mr. Moore’s style, in a jeu-d’esprit called the editor’s Notice. The 
manner and metaphors of the author of the Life of Sheridan are so 
exactly copied, that we could scarcely believe that we were not reading 
a page out of his work, There is the sustained tone of the language, 
the poise of the sentences, the same vein of conceit, the similes in the 
tail of the sentence harnessed by a /ike to the preceding remark, whose 
sole business is to drag in the pretty fancy. All these, and many more 
indescribable points of resemblance there are in the felicitous imitation 
before us, of which we extract some examples :— 


In the selection of materials for this Volume, the Editor has not only carefully 
searched every work in which he was likely to find any reliques of Sheridan, in order 
to bring together in one the essence of many expensive volumes, and extracted from 
his parliamentary speeches such fragments of wit and eloquence as could, without 
injury to their lustre, bear, as it were, a separate setting,—but he has collected many 
brilliant sayings of that eminent person, which, like the congealed words in Rabelais, 
were floating about unheard in society, till a late Life of Sheridan called them into 
voice, 

~ x ok “ * * a * * a 

It is difficult to extract, even from such speeches as Sheridan’s, much that is fit for 
a publication like the present. Though profusely figured, and glittering with the 
reflected lights of wit—though there are plenty of eloquent and clever things in them, 
yet, like Gothic ornaments, when detached from the solid structure to which they 
belong, their beauty and appropriateness are lost. Some of Sheridan’s parliamentary 
retoris, however, not liable to this objection, have been preserved—as well as some 
fragments from his famous speech on the impeachment of Hastings. That speech has, 
unfortunately for the cause of eloquence, and the oratorical fame of Sheridan, never 
been accurately reported. Its splendour is but the theme of tradition—but the frag- 
ments which have not lost all their original brightness in passing through the hands of 
the reporters, (some of which are preserved in this Volume,) sufficiently attest, like 
the ornaments cast up from buried cities, the value and the beauty of what has been 
lost. 

Some rejected passages from Sheridan’s published plays have been also given. It 
was thought worth while to gather up those sparks which flew off in the polish of the 
diamond, which must always be of value, in proportion to the beauty of the jewel of 
which they were ‘once a part. 

x rx * * * ¥ x * * * 


Dr. Watkins is the only person throughout Mr. Moore’s work, who receives any 
thing but laudation :—Whig and Tory, Ministers and Opposition, are all equally 
objects of Mr. Moore’s admiration, while Dr. Watkins is destined to be the scape- 
goat who carries off the sins of all Mr. Moore’s Noble and Right Honourable friends, 
and enables this new “ Jupiter equus” to scatter his indiscriminating favour upon 
them all, 
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HISTORY OF A PORTRAIT. 


I was lately ona visit at a friend’s in the country, whose house, once 
a mansion of some importance, is a solemn edifice, of the architecture 
peculiar to the period of Elizabeth and James I. Though considerably 
dilapidated, its ivy-clad turrets of red brick: its casements, with heavy 
stone mullions and diamond panes, partially covered with creeping 
plants ; the bright vane over the dove-cote, and the ticking clock below; 
the smooth lawn and broad gravel walk in front, and the wall-flower 
waving over the archway of the principal entrance, present a grave 
exterior of great attractions for a lover of the old times. The cham- 
ber to which I was conducted at the close of the evening, partook of 
the venerable character of the mansion. It was a large square room, 
with oak-pannelled wainscots and floor. By the side of the fire-place, 
which was very spacious, stood an antique carved couch, aud opposite 
to it was a table, on which a lighted taper was placed. The fire burnt 


cheerfully, but yet was insufficient, though aided by the taper, to show 


distinctly the full extent of the apartment. 

I sat for some time watching the fire, and decyphering the figures 
it successively created and demolished—now thinking of this, then 
of that—ruminating on old times, old folks, old manners—and 
amusing myself with the fancies to which the mansion itself, and the 
apartment in which I was, naturally gave rise. What a change, 
thought I, is here exhibited. That dusty mirror there, which once 
reflected the blazing light of a brilliant apartment, resounding with 
the mirth of gay cavaliers and dames, in all the glories of ruff, and 
boddice, and farthingale, now discovers only a silent and dusty apart- 
went, obscurely shown by the light of a decaying fire and a single un- 
snufled taper, and tenanted by a solitary individual. From one re- 
verie I fell insensibly into another, till my attention was drawn towards a 
portrait, which IL had not before observed, and which hung over the 
mantel-piece. The embers of the fire happening at this moment to 
collapse, and the snuff of my neglected taper falling of itself, the room 
was suddenly lighted up, and the picture was seen distinctly in the 
bright gleam that flashed upon it. It was the portrait of a gentleman 
in the costume of the court of Elizabeth; and though its originally 
bright colouring had been sobered and somewhat embrowned, the pic- 
ture had suffered little injury from time. The features were high and 
marked with that expression of chivalrous politeness‘and adventurous 
spirit, united to a considerable shrewdness, which usually characterises 
the portraits of Elizabeth’s statesmen. But notwithstanding the 
shrewd intelligence of the eyes, and the animation and spirit of the 
countenance, the predominant expression was a pensiveness that 
seemed to increase the more I gazed, and insensibly affected me 
with a feeling of melancholy and regret. Whilst thus fixed in earnest 
contemplation of the face before me, and musing upon the possible 
sufferings that had contributed to give its original the melancholy air 
by whieh my attention was rivetted, I was suddenly startled by a deep- 
drawn sigh. Astounded and half afraid, I looked suspiciously around, 
but the extremities of the chamber were lost in the same obscurity as 
before, and nothing met my eyes but the dim reflection of the fire, in 
the antique mirror I had before noticed. Imagining that my fancy 
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had played me a trick, or that the wind, which was heard moaning 
without, had created the sound that alarmed me, I turned towards 
the portrait. Conceive the thrill of terror I experienced on discovering 
that, during the momentary interval in which my eyes had w andered 
round the apartment, it had strangely increased in its dimensions, and 
had assumed the aspect of a living breathing man. Its dark eyes 
rolled in their sockets, and its whole countenance was lighted up with 
animation. Whilst lost in a mixture of amazement and terror I gazed 
at the figure before me, with a fixedness like that of one subject to 
some fascination, and saoble to remove my eyes from the object that 
appalled me, another sigh, more distinct than the former, complet ted 
my consternation. The lips of the portrait seemed to move, as in the 
act of speaking, and a voice, melancholy in its expression and sepul- 
chral in its tone, stole upon my ear. 

“ The portrait, stranger,” it said, “on which you have looked so 
earnestly, and with so much sympathy, is the resemblance of one, 
eminent in his day, who moved the principal figure in the bright 
group of knights and ladies that once filled this very apartment, 
but who, like the rest of his gay circle, is now mouldering in a charuel 
house, forgotten by posterity. Yet the family of De Grey was not 
among the least illustrious of the reign of Elizabeth ; and their lofty 
ambition, and the wealth and pomp by which they surrounded them- 
selves, seemed to promise some more lasting memorials of their high 
estate, than the tattered escutcheon on the walls of the village chureh 
and the heavy monuments, decorated with headless cherubim and 
an illegible scroll, which no longer speaks their virtues, even to the 
curious decypherers of monumental inscriptions. Yet, like the per- 
sons who now move in the same exalted sphere, they little dreamed 
of the total oblivion that awaited them, and like them lived their 
hour with a parade, and pomp, and bravery, that raised them in their 
own estimation above the vulgar lot of mankind. 

*“ What a scene of festivity was that which I myself witnessed, 
when I was first presented by the artist who drew me, to the family of 
which my original, then, as you may perceive, in the flow er of his age, 
was the head. In the room chosen for the exhibition, a numerous party 
hailed me with an admiration that satisfied even the artist’s cravings 
after applause. The lady of the house and her children, gazed on 
me with affectionate delight ; the friends of the family pronounced me 
an excellent, though by no means a flattering likeness ;—the artist 
eyed me with complacency, and stole occasional glances of ill-disguised 
rapture, as the company vied in encomiums upon the spirit and fidelity 
which I discovered. How little was it then inthe thoughts of any one 
then present, or of myself, that this popular artist, as well as the per- 
sonage whose resemblance I bore, was in a few brief years, in spite 
of this double memorial of the handsome features of the one, and 
the skill of the other, to be utterly forgotton; and that I myself 
was to be thrust into a dark corner, a neglected and nameless 
efigy. I remained four years in the conspicuous place to which the 
reverence due to my original had exalted me. ‘Towards the end of 
this period I could perceive, by comparing my original with the re- 
flection of myself seen in a mirror which hung on the opposite wall, 
that a considerable alteration had taken place in his appearance, 
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Whilst I retained the freshness of my original complexion, and the 
lustre of my dark eyes, his had become wan, and pale, and dim with 
disease: and care and sickness had planted wrinkles on the brow, 
whose image in me still rose in smooth and polished whiteness. This 
change was observable also in the dissatisfied look, with which the 
lady would often revert from the contemplation of my features to that 
of her hushband’s. Hew! quam mutatus ab illo was the sentiment in- 
telligibly expressed in the sizh she heaved ; whilst the disconsolate 
regard she would fix upon her children, indicated her apprehensions 
that the time was not far off when I should be all that was left to 
them of their father. 

“ A few months passed away in this manner, at the end of which the 
splendid apartment in which I hung was entirely deserted by the lord 
of the mansion, and seldom visited by the lady. The silence was 
unbroken by aught but the hurried visits of the domestics, whose faces 
were full of business not unmixed with consternation, and of the 
children, who came to amuse themselves with play, but whose sports 
were conducted with a listlessness and a suppressed mirth, very unlike 
their former unrestrained exuberance of spirits. I, and my fellows that 
hung around the wall, each in his splendid frame, eyed one another in 
silence, and seemed by our looks to inquire, what might be the meaning 
of the unwonted solitude of a room, that used to be the rendezvous of a 
gay and smiling circle. We were not left long to our conjectures :—the 
door was one day suddenly thrown open, and some sable-clad ministers 
were seen bearing a coffin, covered with purple, and richly studded 
with silver nails, and ornamented with armorial bearings. They 
placed it immediately before me, on some chairs planted conveniently for 
the purpose; and the lid, which was not fastened down, was now removed, 
There lay in the paleness and stillness of death, and in the midst of 
the apartment over whose gay pleasures he had so often presided, the 
corpse of the noble person whose imageT onee bore. I, the counterfeit 
resemblance, still preserved the hue and shape of undecaying youth, 
and now looked down upon my original, laid out before me in the habit 
and the ghastliness of death. Here we were left alone together in the 
silent aud darkened chamber—both of us, De Grey—the same De Grey, 
but how unlike each other!—he, stretched out in his grave-clothes 
with a shrouded eye, and a sad brow; and J, vigorous and erect, with 
aneye beaming with intelligence, and a look of dignified self-compla- 
ccucy. Could my original have but ence opened those eyelids, on which 
death had set his seal,and caught a glimpse of his former self, he 
would have spmpathized with me in the regret which I then strongly 
feli—that the thin colours, which the artist had spread upon canvass, 
should have been more enduring than the complexion, which a more 
cunning hand had painted upon his face. 

* My retleetions were interrupted by the opening of the door, and the 
entrance of the widow, who, with clasped hands and the wo-begone 
countenance of one left alone in the world, stood before the corpse of 
him that had been used to bear upon himself the burden of their 
common cares and anxieties. As these recollections thronged in upon 
her mind, she seemed to bow beneath the pressure of her afflictions, 
She knelt by the side of the coffin, and gave audible vent to her sorrows 


iu recapitulating his numberless excellences, reproaching herself with 
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having overlooked or not sufficiently regarded them till now that they 
were lost to her for ever, and upbraiding herself with every unkind 
expression, that the infirmity of her temper had led her to use 
towards one who was never unkind to her either in word or deed. She 
appeared to take a kind of pleasure in enhancing by these and such 
reflections the loss she had sustained, and had worked herself up toa 
passion of grief, when a female, clad like herself in deep black, came 
in, and with words of tender consolation drew her from the chamber. 
Not long after persons entered the room, who carefully nailed down 
the coffin lid and then affixed a plate of bright metal, containing, as I 
supposed, an inscription of the birth and death of the ‘deceased ; I was 
now left alone in the world. 

“Jt was long before the lady’s grief appeared to admit of any allevi- 
ation, and before she could even look upon the picture of her husband 
without discovering marks of the most acute anguish. For some 
months I was covered with a green curtain, which was removed only at 
morning and night, when she came to repeat her prayers before me, 
to recal afresh the virtues of the deceased, and to weep at the recol- 
lection of the irreparable loss she had sustained. Every month, 
however, carried away with it some portion of her grief, and I could 
perceive that she began to contemplate me, if not without emotion, at 
least with resignation. 

“ The curtain which, during this interval, was often left undrawn, was 
gradually less and less regarded, till at length it was removed, and she 
now passed me frequently without a glance ; or, if her eyes dwelt upon 
me for a moment, it was with a look of indifference. [remained hanging 
in my place almost wholly unnoticed, until the expiration of the second 
year ‘from the death of my original, when one morning she appeared be- 
fore me in arich dress, and g gave onllere for taking me down, and had me 
conveyed into a room whic h seemed a common receptacle of valuables 
out ef use. Before, however, I was carried from the apartment, of which 
I had so leng been esteemed the principal ornament, I had the mortifi- 
catjon of seeing my place occupied by the portrait of a gentleman very 
showily dressed, Ww ho, as I saw him from time to time exere ising the 
authority with which my original had once been vested, I concluded 
had stepped into his p lace. 

‘‘ From my station in the attic, where I was placed with my facsto the 
wall, I was after some years redeemed by the son of De Grey, who 
secretly transferred me to his house in town, and assigned me a place 
over his drawing-room mantel-piece. Here would he point out to his 
friends the striking likeness I bore to his father, and expatiate on his 
many virtues with affectionate enthusiasm. I remained but a short 
time in this honorable statien; for my possessor having embarked in 
certain political intrigues towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, he was 
committed to the Tower, and his goods were confiscated. In the 
general wreck of his property I fell into the hands of Sir James 
Melville, then on a mission to the English court from James VI., who 
carried me to Scotland, and presented me to his master, by whose 
orders I was hung up as a rare specimen of art in the audience 
chamber at Stirling Castle. 

“ On the day following, among the persons presented at the king’s 
levee, was one im an Italian dress, who, with an air of mystery, 
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delivered despatches from the Grand Duke of Florence, stating that 
he had discovered, by intercepted letters, a design of assassinating the 
King of Scotland. After his majesty had read this startling intelli- 
gence, the seeming Italian advanced nearer, and informed him in a 
whisper that the name of Ottavio Baldi, by which he had been intro- 
duced, was assumed only for security, and that he was really Henry, 
the brother of Sir Edward Wotton, of England. * 

“When asked to name his recompence for this important discovery, 
he contented himself with requesting a portrait, which he had admired 
in the audience chamber, and which was no other than myself. I was 
accordingly removed from the post which I had occupied only a few 
hours, and reconveyed by my new owner to London. Upon his return 
to Italy he presented me to the celebrated Earl of Essex, who gave 
me a place inthe drawing-room of his mansion, opposite to Richmond 
palace, where it was my lot to witness many tender interviews between 
him and Queen Elizabeth. After the execution of this nobleman, I 
fell into the hands of a dealer, and was subsequently sold as a portrait 
of Lord Darnley. Condemned sometimes to hang for years in the dark 
back room of an obseure individual; and at others, polished and re- 
varnished as the portrait of some illustrious sage, soldier, or statesman, 
[ have goue through innumerable impostures, and borne by turns the 
name of almost every distinguished individual of the Court of Elizabeth, 
except that of the person whom [actually represented. Ata picture sale 
yesterday, I happened to be purchased by the gentleman of this house, 
who has placed me where you now behold me. Nothing could have 
broken the silence which these lips have preserved through the changes of 
my long existence, but a circumstance so remarkable as that of finding 
myself, after all the vicissitudes of my fortunes, in the identical chamber 
in which T was first exhibited. This, stranger, was the festive room, 
where the cirele of admiring friends crowded round me to criticise 
the likeness. Yonder are the rusted nails by which I was suspended to 
the wall; close to that couch, where you are now lying, was placed 
the coffin of my deceased original.”...... 

Startled by this announcement, I jumped up, and striking my hand 
violently upon the table beside me, I suddenly—awoke! 

W.H.S.S. 








PHE DIARY OF LUC’ ANTONIO VITERBI, KEPT BY HIM DURING 
THE TIME HE WAS STARVING HIMSELF TO DEATH IN THE 
PRISONS OF CORSICA, IN THE YEAR 182). 


We have lately met with a very agreeable, and at the same time 
a very unpretending little work, entitled Sketches in Corsica, written 
by Mr. Benson, of the Chancery Bar. It appears to have been published 
last year, though, by some accident, it then escaped our notice. It 
contains a variety of anecdotes of the romantic manners of Corsica. 
With one story we. were particularly struck—but more especially 
with a very curious document connected with it, a translation of which 
follows a preliminary explanation of the circumstances that led to 





* For an account of this curious incident, see “ Reliquia Wottoniane.” 
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Viterbi’s condemnation to death, which we give in the words of Mr. 
Benson :— 

Luc’ Antonio Viterbi, the son of Simone Paolo Viterbi, was born 
at Penta, in Corsica, in the year 1769. His education was at first 
superintended by bis father, who appears to have been a man of con- 
siderable attainments: and it was completed at Florence. By two 
marriages he had a son, Orso Paolo, and seven daughters. He led a 
tranquil life, devoting himself to literary pursuits, and enjoying the 
pleasures which spring from virtuous affections, until the French 
Revolution began to engage the attention of the Corsicans, when Luc’ 
Antonio and his father were among its most eminent advocates, 
When the Notadles of the Canton of Casinca met at the convent of 
Veuzolaseca, Simone Viterbi was there with his two sons, his relatives, 
and some of his friends. The Notables assembled in the refectory ; 
and here it was proposed to exclude the family of Frediani from the 
Electoral Assembly, because they were noble, and consequently, it was 
alleged, enemies of liberty. Simone Viterbi at first objected to the 
proposal : but at last joined the majority, and the Frediani were 
excluded. Piero Giovanni Serpentine, a friend of the Frediani, and 
one of the Notables, reproached Simone Viterbi for his vacillation, 
exclaiming, ‘ "Tis you, you babbler, who shall be excluded?’ ei 
replied, ‘Tam sur prised that a coward, like yourself, should dare to 
raise his voice within these walls.’ Serpentine immediately rushed on 
Simone, and stabbed him. A report of Simone’s death instantly 
reached the ears of his sons Luc’ Antonio and Piero, who were in the 
court-yard of the convent. Luc’ Antonio forcing open the door of 
the refectory, flew to his father’s assistance, and whilst attending on 
his parent, it was learnt that Francesco Andrea Frediani had been 
killed at the door of the refectory. This was imputed to the Viterbi 
family, and particularly to Lue’ Antonio, and the public opinion of 
the island favoured the suspicion. There was a deadly feud between 
the families of Frediani and Viterbi. 

Four months after the death of Francesco Andrea, some of the 
partizaus of the Frediani arrived at Penta, from the canton of 
Vallerentia, and were seen entering, at mid-day, the house of Ven- 
tnrino Suzzarini, which was opposite to the dwelling of the Viterbi. 
Suzzarini’s attachment to the Frediani was well known. The Viterbi 
witnessing this arrival, and suspecting the cause of it, prepared to 
defend themselves. An attack with musketry soon commenced, in 
which Suzzarini and others were wounded, and two of the party 
killed. Luc’ Antonio was not present at this affair, being at Balagna. 
Five months afterward, Piero, his brother, riding past the house of 
Donato Frediani, was struck by a musket-ball on the shoulder; there 
was no doubt from whence the shot came. Such was the state of 
hostility between these two families, when Paoli, under the authority 
of the French Republic, returned to Corsica. The arrival of that 
chieftain seems, for a while, to have lulled their animosity, and we 
find the Viterbi eagerly espousing the cause of Paoli; but separating 
themselves from him, when, opposing the French Republic, he called 
in the assistance of Great Britain. 

On the capitulation of Bastia to the English, ‘Lue’ Antonio em- 
barked with all his family for Toulon, No sooner was he gone, than 
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the Frediani, who had joined the English faction, burnt the houses of 
the Viterbi, laid waste their property, and made themselves sole 
masters of Penta. When the English abandoned the island, the | 
Viterbi returned, and summoning the Frediani before a tribunal, de- . a 
manded remuneration for their losses. As this time, the father of -_— 
Francesco Andrea Frediani, wishing to settle the differences that so + 
long had disturbed the two families, proposed a marriage between a +f 
daughter of Lue’ Antonio and his grandson. This proposal was ac- 4 
ceded to, and Simone Viterbi, conceiving that the marriage would 7 
soon take place, set off for Porta d’Ampugnani, in order to stay the 
proceedings of the tribunal. The object of the old man’s Journey was 
mistaken by the opposite party, and as he was returning from Porta 
he was mortally wounded by assassins employed by the Frediani. 
Lue’ Antonio joining the gens d’armérie pursued the Frediani, and 
they were all arrested except Carlo Frediani, who taking refuge in 
the marshes of the canton of Tavagna, there died. Luc’ Antonio was 
accused of disinterring Carlo, and even of stabbing the dead body. 
The tribunals proceeded against the Frediani, as well on the original 
cause of complaint, as in respect of Simone Viterbi’s assassination, and 
the chief members of the family were decreed to indemnify the 
Viterbi for their losses, and sentenced to the galleys for ten years. 
At this time the French government was organizing the tribunals, 
and Lue’ Antonio Viterbi was appointed aceusateur public. He 
filled the office with honour: and continued to hold it until his 
refusal to give his vote for Buonaparte’s elevation to the empire. 
Luc’ Antonio new retired to Penta, and lived in privacy; but the 
agents of Buonaparte subjected him to great vexations; and he was 
imprisoned without cause by Gen. Berthier. In 1814, Donato Frediani 
was killed as he was entering his house - Lue’ Antonio, although sus- & 
picion at first fell upon others, was ultimately accused as an accom- 
plice, and his son denounced as the actual perpetrator of this crime. 
Belore, however, any process was instituted against them, Corsica was 
set in commotion by Napoleon’s escape from Elba. The plain of 
Bivinco was fixed upon as the place of rendezvous for the people of 
the arrondissement of Bastia: and Lue’ Antonio, at the head of a 
hundred followers, prepared to jointhe camp. On his mareh he met 
with General Casalta, who commanded another body, and both enter- 
taining the same political views, in opposition to Buonaparte, they 
proceeded together. Appreaching the camp, they learnt that the 
Ceecaldi, and other personal enemies of the Viterbi, were there, and 
Luc’ Antonio being dissuaded from going, replied that the good cause 
required his attendance, and proceeded. No sooner, however, was he 
arrived, than a skirmish ensued between the Ceeealdi and the Viterbi, 
ia which two of the former fell. Lue’ Antonio fled to Borgo, with his 
son; and in their absenee, through the influence of the Bounaparte 
fetion, they were condemned to death; although, in fact, the Cec- 





















ealdi ha i been the aggressors. It was also decreed that his property 
} " Val ee Pree 5 * ~ . ~“ . 

should be eonfisented, his house burnt,and a column of infamy erected 
on 1S sie, Luc’ Antonio and his son, for a time escaped the search 





ef (ier pursuers ; but the affairs of the island being now settled, a 
new process was commenced on the part of the Ceeealdi against Viterbi 
and his son, and they were both confined in the prison of Bastia. 
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After a trial which lasted many days, they were acquitted and liber- 
ated. Luce’ Antonio now set off to join his family. On coming to 
the bridge which crosses the Golo, he found seventy of his own parti- 
zans waiting his arrival. They insisted on accompanying him to 
Penta. It was night when he arrived at his native village, but the 
inhabitants flocked from their houses to meet him: Viterbi harangued 
them. He thanked them for the interest they had taken in his 
misfortunes; and told them that “justice, placed between strength 
and wéakness, had preserved the equilibrium of her balance.” 
Viterbi now looked forward to pass the rest of his days in tran- 
quillity; but this prospect quickly vanished, for a process was 
instituted against him and his son, for the assassination of Donato 
Frediani. The son escaped to the Continent: the father, after a 
fruitless appeal from the jurisdiction of the court of Bastia to 
the Courts of Assizes at Aix, in Provence, was arrested by the gens 
darmérie. His relations and partizans would have rescued him, but 
he said that he had nothing to reproach himself with, and exhorted 
them to respect the laws. He was conducted to the prison of Bastia. 
His brother, Don Piero, who had returned to Corsica, after a long 
service in the French armies, interceded for his release, but failing, 
retired to Penta, and actually died of grief, exclaiming, with his last 
breath, that intrigue and malignity would prevail over his brother's 
innocence. The Cour Royale sat on the case of Lue’ Antonio for 
fifteen days successively, and on the 16th of September, 1821, he was 
condemned to the guillotine. During this protracted session, and 
although he knew of the unhappy death of his brother, Luc’ Antonio 
defended himself with a presence of mind and courage, that astonished 
every one: and even when sentence was passed, retained his wonted 
firmness, and only thought of saving himself from the disgrace of a 
public execution. With this view he appealed from the decision of 
his judges, only to give time to effect his purpose. He starved himself 
to death; expiring on the 2lst of December, after eighteen days’ 
abstinence from food. 

Viterbi, was desirous of being buried at Penta with much cere- 
mony, and no sooner was his death announced, than about six hun- 
dred peasants set off for Bastia, to escort the body. They learned in 
their road, that by a public order, he had been buried at Bastia, in 
quick-lime, and that a brigade was stationed to guard the grave; a 
hundred of the peasants proceeded to ascertain the fact, and, if possi- 
ble, to disinter the body. The news of Viterbi’s extraordinary death 
created a great feeling at Bastia: his knell was rung in all the 
churches; and the ,religious fraternities, before they knew of tlhe 
general’s order, prepared to accompany the corpse to the bridge of 
Bivinco. . 

This remarkable man was about five fect six inches in height, with 


a countenance dark and expressive. His character was a compound — 


of good and bad qualities. As a husband and father, he was irre- 
proachable ; to his relations, his friends, and his followers, he was 
always generous; to his enemies implacable. As to his religious 
opinions he was a deist. 

The energies of his mind equalled those of his body. His memory 
was so good that with twice reading he is known to have’ repeated 
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ninety unconnected Latin words. Even after his condemnation, and 
whilst in prison, he wrote poems on his misfortunes, and kept a Jjour- 
nal of his time. The accuracy of the journal, which is here printed, 
as far as regards the facts, is known to those who attended him.” 





JournNnaL, BEGUN Nov. 25th, 1821, sy Luc’ Antonio V1ivERBI, CONDEMNED 
ro Dearn, 


Vov. 25th.—~ At ten o’clock in the morning I ate with appetite and abundantly. At 
three pu. L took eleven drops of a narcotic preparation. ‘Till eleven at night I was 
awake, but very tranquil ; an agreeable heat crept through my veins, the diarrhoea was 
stopped, and the pains entirely ceased. About eleven | fell asleep, and slept soundly 
till one. One of the keepers then asked me if I was asleep, and I had hardly the 
power to teil himthat | was awake. 

2Gth.—I fell asleep suddenly, and passed four hours in a profound lethargy , woke 
about half past five. I then passed some hours between sleeping and waking till 
eleven ; very sweet sleeps, interrupted by short dreams. After eleven, the sleepiness 
decreased, but did not entirely cease; and I passed the day without any uneasiness, 
I perceived that the narcotic elixir no longer operated upon my frame. I finished the 
day of the 26th very tranquilly. At night I had a conversation with the keepers of 
the prison and three soldiers of the guard, which lasted till midnight. 

27th.—About one o’clock I began to sleep, and slept till after half past three. At 
a quarter past four | fell asleep again for more than an hour. On waking I found 
myself pretty strong, and in uo respect out of order, except that my mouth was a 
little bitter. I have now reached the end of the second day passed without eating, 
and without feeling any inconvenience, or experiencing any want.* 

Dec. 2nd.—Vo-day, at three o’clock, I ate with appetite, and passed a very tranquil 
might. 

3rd.—Monday, without eating or drinking, and without being distressed by the 
privaton. 

ith.—Tuesday, without taking food or drink of any kind; both the day and 
night I passed in a state which would have encouraged any one who was not in my 
situation. \ly whole body was in the most favourable state. 

sth.—The night preceding this day 1 passed without sleeping, although I suffered 
from no physical restlessness ; my mind alone was in a great tumult. In the morning 
it was more calm; during the day the same. It is now two pm. and for three days 
my pulse has shown no febrile action ; it is a little more rapid, and the pulsation more 
heavy and obtuse ; 1 feel no uneasiness of any kind. The stomach and bowels are in 
a state of perfect quiet; the head clear and the imagination active and ardent; the 
si,ht extremely clear ; no anxiety for food or drink ; indeed, I feel no appetite for either. 
Inan hour the third day will have elapsed since | began to abstain from food. Mouth 
free from bitter taste—hearing acute—feeling of vigour through the whole body. 
About half past four | closed my eyes for a few minutes, but a trembling through my 
whole frame soou woke me. About half past five I began to feel pains in my left 
breast, but not fixed. The pulse begins to extend towards the elbow like a very fine 
thread. After eight I slept quietly for an hour, and found my pulse in a state of the 
most perfect calm. Towards half past nine a sweet and sound sleep till eleven ; very 
sensible weakness of pulse, but regular and deep; no alteration otherwise. At mid- 
night, perfect calm in my whole frame, particularly in the pulse. At one, the fauces 
dry—excessive thirst. At half past eight in the same state, except a slight pain in 
the heart ; the pulse in the left hand exhibits oscillations different to those of the right ; 
that is, they announce the derangement occasioned by privation of food. 

éth.—During the former part of the day I lost my courage and good sense. My 
situation could not be more distressing. All other means thought certain were denied 
me. Every report, every sword, flattered a mind enfeebled by misfortunes. The 
physician advised me to eat, assuring me that abstinence from food would certainly 
prolong my life a fortnight. The excessive delicacy of the advocate, Mari, is the 
cause of my present sufferings ; I determined to fill my stomach, in the hope that the 





* The copy is here defective ; there is no mention of the four days intervening 
between the ¢7th of November and the 2nd of December. 
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excess would produce a good effect ; on the contrary, it defeated the end, and stopped 
the diarrhea ; in short, | have been unsuccessful and unhappy in every thing.* 

6th.—No fever, yet four days have elapsed siuce | ate or drank. 1 deserve pity and 
compassion, and not reproach, 1 began with the firmness of a Cato, and the end shall 
correspond with the beginning. I suffer burning thirst and devouring hunger with 
imperturbable courage and firmness, and unalterable constancy. At ten o'clock of the 
same day pulse regular and feeble. My head begins to be confused. At precisely 
mid-day the right pulse began sensibly to intermit; this was still more marked and 
distinct in the left. At three, pulse extremely weak, but no longer intermitting— 
sight waccillating. At four pulse intermitting again, and head somewhat confused. 
At six the pulse ceased to intermit, and became stronger and more regular. At nine, 
prostration of strength—pulse tolerably regular—mouth dry. Twelve strange varia- 
tions in the pulse ; it is now weak but regular: mouth and fauces parched ; tranquil 
sleep for about half an hour. 

7th.—At half past six I slept tranquilly for more than four hours. At waking, 
swimming in the head—burning thirst—pulse in great agitation. At nine o'clock, 
calm pulse till half past eight; convulsive motion, with intermissions in the left 
pulse—slower intermission in the right—thirst diminished. At noon pulse regular. 
At two, burning thirst, feeble pulse, but no febrile action. At four, distinct inter- 
missions in both pulses, At six, pulse perfectly calm. For twelve hours great thirst, 
with bitterness in the mouth—tranquil pulse—quiet in every other part. 

8th.—At four in the morning, burning thirst; regularity and calm in the rest of the 
frame, with a few hours of very quiet sleep. At eight, very quiet sleep for two hours 
—mouth exceedingly parched—buining throat—fauces very dry—tongue so foul as to 
prevent my speaking. ‘Twelve o’clock—At eleven, intermittiug pulse—perfect calm 
at noon—continual and burning thirst. Four o’clock—At intervals placid slumber 
of half an hour and more. At waking, swimming in the head for two minutes—calm 
and regularity in the pulse—continual and burning thirst—entire quiet in the rest of 
the body—failure of strength.—Kigit o’clock—Pulse vigorous, intermitting at every 
third beat—tranquillity in al] the rest of the body—buruing thirst.t Ten o’clock— 
Pulse intermitting at every third beat, with very quick vibration—burning thirst.— 
Twelve o’clock—An hour’s sleep; at waking, frightful swimming of the head—dis- 
ordered and intermitting pulse—burning thirst—general weakness, particularly in the 
night. 

Yth.—Three o’clock. In this interval an hour of repose ; after which light-headedness, 
accompanied by the fore-mentioned symptoms. At six, an hour’s sleep, followed by the 
same symptoms, At ten—since seven, the pulse no longer presents febrile oscillations nor 
any intermission ; extreme weakness in the pulsation ; burning thirst, At three, p.m. 
In this interval half an hour's placid sleep ; at the end of which, intermitting pulse, 
slight swimming in the head, burning and incessant thirst. Afterwards head tranquil, 
perfect quiet in the stomach and bowels, and regular pulsation ; between noon and 
two o'clock the ears, nose, and hands cold; now these parts are all hot. At eight, 
pulse strong and regular, head clear, stomach and bowels easy, sight clear, hearing 
acute, very burning thirst, the whole body vigorous. ‘Ten o’clock—the fear of ignominy 
alone, and not the fear of death, has determined me firmly to abstain from every sort 
of food and drink: in the execution of this, my strange and extraordinary project, I 
suffer the most terrible agonies and tortures. My courage and my innocence give me 
strength sufficient to rise above the dreadful suffering occasioned by so long an absti- 
nence. I pardon the judges who condemned me from sincere conviction: I swear 
eternal and implacable hatred, which shall be transmitted to my most remote de- 
scendants, to the infamous, detestable, and sanguinary Boucher, the monster of 
iniquity, who, acting from the impulse of his private animosity, has endeavoured to 
complete the sacrifice of an entire, respectable, and innocent family through mere 
revenge. The last-mentioned symptoms continue, tranquil pulse, burning thirst. 

10th.—Eight o’clock in the morning. Regular pulse—burning thirst ull six, but 
decreasing considerably from six to eight. ‘Iwo hours of tranquil sleep at two different 
intervals—light-headedness at wakings—very feeble pulse, but regular. If it is true 
that in the Elysian fields we retain a faithful recollection of the things of this world, 


* Viterbi at first attempted to destroy himself by opium. Failing in that attempt, 
and after a temporary abstinence of several days, he ate to a forced excess, conceiving 
death might be produced by those means; but he was here again disappointed. 
Starvation was his last resource. - 

+ Thus much of the original journal occurs in Viterbi’s own hand-writing ; the rest, 
however, was dictated, approved of, and signed by him, 
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I shall always hive before my eyes the image of the protector of innocence and truth, 
the respectable -ounsellor Abbatucci: may all the favours of fortune and of heaven 
rain upon him ard upon all his posterity. This wish proceeds from a heart overflowing 
with the sincereit gratitude, At twelve o'clock head firm—stomach and bowels— 
sight clear—hea ing acute—the regularity of the pulse continues—the thirst resumes 
also its power—. still continue to take snuff with pleasure—I feel no desire to eat. 
At ten, incessam and most ardent thirst—pulse regular, though a little accelerated. 
I had a strong desire for food several times in the afternoon, otherwise I was easy and 
tranquil in the rest of my body. : 
11th.—At six n the morning—From ten o’clock last night, pulse regular, with strong 
beating : before midnight great avidity for food—inextingmshable thirst—tranquil 
sleep for an how. On awaking after midnight I found my pulse diminished in strength, 
but preserving tie same regularity; in the following morning, tranquil sleep—thirst 
rather more endirable—pulsations very feeble, and announcing the near termination 
of my life. 1 heve undertaken and executed a project, perlaps the most extraordinary 
and extravagant hat was ever conceived by man. 1 have executed it with an en- 
durance of the most dreadful and incredible sufferings, in order to free my family, my 
relations, and m» friends from ignominy and dishonour ; to deprive my enemies of the 
satisfaction of se‘ing my head fall under the stroke of the guillotine, and to show the 
atrocious, iniquit 1s, and infamous Boucher what is the temper and the character of 
the brave Corsic:js ; when he knows the manner in which | finished my day he must 
tremble, lest some one, emulous of my virtue, should resolve to revenge the innocent 
victim of his iniquities and intrigues. Two o'clock, r.m.—The extreme weakness has 
decreased for the last hour: the pulse has resumed its vigour, and has preserved, up 
to this time, a regularity which alarms me. My whole body, without. exception, 
experienced no derangement or alteration, but I perceive a sensible diminution in my 
strength. Six o’clock.—My intellectual faculties are now in their natural and usual 
state: the thirst is burning, but tolerable—the hunger has entirely ceased. My 
physical strength diminishes sensibly—the pulse is weak but regular—the sight clear— 
the stomach and bowels give me no uneasiness whatever. Ten o’clock.—Pulse feeble 
and regular—thirst extremely burning—no desire to eat; all the rest of my frame, 
whether physical or moral, is in a state which announces no derangement or decay, 
Deus in nomine tuo Salvum me fac, et in virtute tua libera me. In these few Latin words 
are comprised and bound up all my religious principles. Since my seventeenth year I 
have always believed in a God, the creator of the universe, the rewarder of the good, 
and the severe chastiser of the wicked : from that time I no longer believed in vain. 
12th.—Rose in the morning: from ten o'clock last night till one o’clock in the 
morning no change or alteration; lethargic sleep for four hours and a half; on 
awaking, the motions of the pulse and the state of the whole body exhibited nothing 
but mortal presages, and all my senses were in a complete prostration. In this state 
I remained for more than an hour. At half past six I revived ; at this moment my 
pulse is weak but quite regular, aud the thirst somewhat abated. At ten o’elock pulse a 
little weaker but regular; no appetite for food, but most ardent thirst ; the intel- 
lectual faculties in a perfectly sound state ; continual watchfulness ; strength in all 
parts of the body. Ten at night.—Thirst intense—pulse very weak and irregular— 
cessation of the movement of the systole and diastole of the heart for several hours ; con- 
stant watchfulness—universal languor—extreme fatigue, and inability to bear the light. 
13th.—Ten in the morning—At midnight the pulse became extremely feeble and inter- 
mitting—intense thirst—general prostration of strength. At this crisis my under- 
vendies Dheoeeese = = saga, the concurrence of my judgment, stimulated by 
aareedtne part en nace Sa ejann arenk Shape anh; thin ineeael 
icy cold ; the pulse then entirel , d han Feast nt occa Bg ae eanease 
CS 5 Gop y ceased to beat—all the symptoms were mortal.* The 
ae eam eag hag ” hour before ; in the convulsive moments, in which I no longer 
retained the use of my reaso . : 
sacs Bogut i pol Ferns bo — =e I wished for anything, and offered me 
; > , given me, restored me to strength and 
life. After the wine I again drank a considerable quantity of cold water; I now find 
myself in nearly the same state in which I was yesterday mornin but tl thirst i 
considerably abated, and I can bear it without great difficulty. Teo o'clock shinet 
endurable—pulse regular, but weak—no remarkable uneasiness in any part of the body 





—— 


* At this time Viterbi flattered himself that death was at hand, and stretching him- 


self out on his pallet, exclaim : ‘ 
well I have iaid myootf a med to the soldiers who were guarding him, ‘Look how 
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—no appetite for food—the pulsation of the heart entirely stopped. Six o’clock, the 
motion of the heart entirely ceased—pulse weak and low—thirst not entirely insuffer- 
able—no appetite for food—head clear—sight acute—intellectual faculty in a perfectly 
good state. Ten at night: after half an hour, a very tranquil sleep; 1 felt a slight 
coldness over the whole of the body, the pulse had ceased or was almost imperceptible 
—thirst tolerable—intellectual faculties in their natural state, and quite unimpaired, 
The coldness, though slight, continues, and extends over all the limbs—feet hot—nose 
and ears cold. 

14th.—One o’clock—After the convulsions described above, three hours of undisturbed 
sleep, attended by dreams, not of a kind to sadden or bewilder the imagination, but 
placid and calm, At awaking, burning thirst—pulses very weak, those of the heart 
almost entirely motioniess—mental faculties perfect—physical strength somewhat more 
declined than the preceding day. Seven in the evening—NSince one o'clock p.m. the 
degree of thirst is increased beyond measure. The beatings of the pulse are sometimes 
strong, at other times very weak, but always regular; the movements of the heart 
entirely ceased, the physical and moral powers are in as good a state as the enfeebled 
condition of my body permits. Every body has abandoned me ; but I preserve, and 
will preserve so long as I live, the best of my possessions—my constancy. 

Monday evening, the 10th of the current munth, the inteusity of the thirst was 
so violent that, having filled my mouth with water, I could not resist, and was obliged 
to swallow it. In the convulsion of the 12th I drank more than a glass of water in 
the presence of the physician, and in a similar crisis on the 13th more than halfa 
glass: in the whole it could not amount to more than half a pint, and this in the space 
of twelve days and a half. Ten at night—The thirst insuiferable, as it had been 
during the whole day—pulsations febrile—heat through the whole body ; the symptoms 
announcing convulsion like those of the two preceding nights. Since the 2ud of 
December I have been deprived of every kind of consolation ; no news of my family, 
my relations in the town have been prohibited approaching this garrison ; seven inexo- 
rable soldiers have been posted night and day in the small room in which I am con- 
fined, observing, with inquisitorial regard, my siightest motions, gestures, or words ; so 
barbarous and strange a precaution is more fitted for the prisons of a seraglio of a 
Pacha of St. Jean d’Acre, than those of the humane governor of France. They 
want to prevent my dying ; but I hope and trust that I sha!l render abortive and use- 
less all the efforts, means, and measures employed by the ministry. 

15th.—Ten in the morning—From ten in the evening till three in the morning, pulse 
strong, febrile heat over the whole body—intense thirst—placid sleep till six—faint- 
ness and swooning for half an hour. At half past six 1 recovered my senses; no 
pulsation till seven ; from seven to twelve pulse extremely slender and low. 

16th—From ten till four, burning thirst, calm in all other respects ; from four, pulse 
strong, accompanied by febrile heat. At one in the morning tranquil sleep; at two, 
failure of the pulse ; at three the pulse began to be felt, but very feeble. It is near 
seven, and the motion is so weak as to make me think that the end of my days and 
of my sufferings is at hand. 

This Journal, after my death, will be committed to my nephew Giovan Gerolamo 
Guerrini, who will take copies of it to the Signors Presidents Mezard, Pasqualini 
Suzzoni, and a fourth to Signor Rigo, whom I eutreat to fulfil my wishes, which I 
previously expressed to him by word of mouth. 

17th.—At ten o’clock—The whole of yesterday was very is ; thirst bearable— 
pulse regular—sight clear—head unoppressed—stomach and bowels perfectly easy. 
To-day 1 find myself in the same state ; my pulse however is extremely weak. I die 
with a mind pure and innocent ; and I finish my days with the tranquillity of Socrates, 
Seneca, and Petronius. 

18th.—Ateleven o’clock—I am about to end my days with the serene death of the 
just. Hunger no longer torments me—tbirst has entirely subsided ; the stomach and 
bowels are perfectly tranquil, my head is unclouded, and my sight clear; in short, a 
universal calm reigns not only in my heart and in my conscience, but over my whole 
body. The few moments which I have to live glide placidly away, as the water of a 
small brook flows through a beautiful and delicious plain. The lamp will soon be 
extinguished from the want of food for the flame. (Signed) Antonio VireRst. 


Here terminates the Journal ; but Viterbi did not die until the 20th. 
Just before he expired he stretched himself out, as on the former 
oceasion, adding, “ I am prepared to leave this world,” and then died 
instantly. 7 
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Tur editorship of the Quarterly Review is understood to have 
assed once again into new hands; and as a revolution of this kind 

will seareely have taken place without an adequate reason, we have 
searched for it in the pages of the present number, with a care 
suited to the importance of the subject. The result of the inquiry 
is, that the present number contains rather more than the average 
proportion of twaddle; considerably more thau the usual quantity 
of light matter, or matter intended to be light; and an admixture 
of virulence and a display of ignorance on subjects of high im- 
portance to the community, much greater than the Quarterly has 
been in the hab't of exhibiting, since the retirement of its ancient 
conductor. These are the chief points of difference which we have 
espied in the internal economy of the Review, and among them the 
inquirer must look for the cause of the late change in the editorship, 
if the latter is to be inferred at all from the nature and spirit of the 
contents. The policy of the new editor appears to have been, to render 
this number as inviting as possible on the surface, and to steal in his 
heavier Jucubrations in the intervals of more taking articles, as the 
apothecary cheats his patient into taking his pills, by covering them 
with a coat of sugar. It could be with no other view than this, that 
the thrice three-times-sacked Diary of Pepys is placed in the front, 
particularly as the Reviewer’s observations are neither very new, nor 
very striking, and as it contains nothing to rescue the Quarterly from 
the charge of imbecility that has been of late urged against it, 
though unjustly, as far as the later numbers are supposed to be 
peculiarly obnoxious to the accusation. Of the small pleasantry 
with which this article is replete, the following may serve as a 
specimen :—* Nothing indeed can be more natural than the conduct 
of the barber of King Midas, who relieved his mind of a burthensome 
secret, by communicating to a bundle of reeds the fact that the worthy 
prince whom he served had the ears of an ass. In modern times, a 
memorandum and a goose-quill would have naturally been the barber’s 
resource, nor are we at all certain that the committing his mystery 
to the treacherous reeds meant any thing more than that the court 
barber of King Midas kept a diary, which fell into the hands of some 
reviewer of the times.” 

The Quarterly Reviewer, in the character of Mr. Pepys, meets with 
something exactly to his taste; and though he deals him out a gentle 
pat on the head for countenancing the abuses of the times, he is upon the 
whole in a fine sunny-day humour, and in a mood far too gentle to be 
severe even upon the abuses. They who are acquainted with the 
voluminous Diary itself, must be aware how abundant it is in instances 
of the most flagrant misrule; but being monarchical misrule, it is 
sacred. ‘The Reviewer seems to think a detailed exposure little to the 
purpose of the present day, and proceeds very shortly after to deduce 
lessons of a much more instruction moral from the democratic abuses of 
Athens, that government being of so very recent institution, and so 
intimately connected with our own. Had the Diary been fortunately 
as replete with examples of republican as it is of monarchical mis- 
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government, what a gathering together would there have been of ravens 
to the banquet !—what a croaking, and screaming, and tearing should 
we then have had! As it is, the Reviewer is a model of the placid 
and the serene; and leaving the “ upper abuses” on one side, without so 
much as casting his stone upon the heap that honest indignation has 
accumulated over their grave, he condescendingly follows Mr. Pepys into 
the details of his wardrobe and household.—“ [He is extremely interested 
as a husband equally and an amateur in the progress of Mrs. Pepys’s 
picture ; scarce the by-him-so-much-desired portraiture of Lady 
Castlemaine seems to have interested the worthy man more. We hope 
and trust [kind souls!] there were few serious interruptions of the 
happiness of this kind couple; and have little doubt that they had 
cause upon each anniversary of their marriage, as upon the ninth, ‘ to 
bless God for their long lives, and loves, and healths together,’ &e. 
Nevertheless, he that touches pitch runs a risk of being defiled,” &e.— 
and so he proceeds in emulation of the Edinburgh Reviewer, who had 
broached an idle notion relative to the familiarity between Mr. Pepys 
and his lady’s maid, Mrs. Mercer, to hint, that “on our part, we are 
by no means so jealous of Mrs. Mercer as of a certain slut called Knipp,” 
&c.—the fact being, that the familiarity which has bred these sus- 
picions, is to be attributed to the comparative propinquity in point of 
rank existing between the lady’s maid and the lady. Mercer was of a 
respectable family—so was her successor—a daughter or niece of a 
Bristol merchant. Hewer, the male attendant of Mr. Pepys’s, half clerk, 
half domestic, was also of an origin as respectable at least as his mas- 
ter’s. Mr. Pepys himself, in the household of his patron, Lord Sandwich, 
appears in the capacity rather ofa confidential servant, than a friend 
on terms of equality; and the feeling of the times seems to have al- 
lowed service in families of courtiers to be not incompatible with preten- 
sions to gentility. So—as the Reviewer has it—* Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” As we have hazarded one suggestion, we shall now venture upon 
another, for the purpose of clearing up a mistake under which the writer 
appears to labour. ‘ We learn,” he says, “ from Pepys’s authority, not- 
withstanding his general partiality, that Nell [Gwyn] played serious 
characters very ill ; and this makes him express his wonder at her excel- 
lence in mad characters, which certainly approach the tragic. The 
truth is, our friend was a general admirer of rank and personal ac- 
complishments in men and women, and appears to have joyed in all 
circumstances which brought him into close contact with persons so 
endowed.” What the truth contained in this last sentence has to do 
with Nell’s playing characters well or ill, is more than an ordinary 
person can discover. But leaving that, for the solution of the diffi- 
culty, we suggest that Mr. Pepys, in applying its word mad to the parts 
enacted by Nelly, did not use it in the proper sense, but, as he has 
doue a thousand times, employed it to signify something highly frolick- 
some and extravagant. Of this we have an example in a sentence 


‘of the Review itself:—“ Pepys admired her particularly in the part of 


Florimell, in the Maiden Queen of Dryden, ‘ both as a mad girl, and 
when she acts a young gallant.’”—Florimell is a frolicksome wench, 


but no Belvidera. Indeed, the representation of literal madness was 


not after the taste of that age and school. iad 
The new editor will pardon our giving him a word of advice in 
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season, relative to the discharge of his important duties. The Quar- 
terly scribes, he perhaps is not yet aware, are by no means famous 
for a strict adherence to grammatical, or other laws of composition, 
and we would have him look sharply after their whereabout. The 
present number bears evidence of a too undoubting dependence on his 
part, both upon their obedience to recognised rules, and the extent 
and accuracy of their reading. In the paper we have been considering, 
the writer's pen or memory has tripped once or twice. We have always 
been accustomed to read—* such a faithful chronicler as Griffiths ;” 
and though “ character” might seem to the Quarterly Reviewer a read- 
ing equally good, we object to having the generous lines of our poet 
converted by the infusion of such dilating terms ingo mere insipidity, 
for the purpose of adapting them to the meridian of the Quarterly. 
The Reviewer tells us we “must recollect that this was the same 
reign in which Roger Nash records as the greatest inconvenience of 
his brother Dudley’s office as sheriff, ‘ the «executioner coming to him 
for orders touching the abscinded members, and to know where to 
dispose them.” We recollect nothing about Roger Nash, we never 
heard of him before; but Roger North has used words, which we dare 
swear are the identical ones abeve cited. This is a slight flaw, but is 
discreditable to the editorship of a new and improved conductor. 
“In our professional capacity, however the man may have been sof- 
tened, the critic, like he of Tilbury Fort, stands resolved—to do 
what ‘—to defend all the gross assaults upon Priscian which his 
ignorance may lead him to commit.” 

Articles II. and XI. are of the blood-sucking kind so common in the 
Quarterly ; in which the poor author is treated much in the manner 
you use an orange, that is first squeezed and then discarded. We 
pass to a favourite subject of the Qnarterly, in which the writer 
contrives to gratify two tastes—love of pendantic display, and a rage 
for abusing institutions founded on the basis of democracy. As 
far as he aims merely at serving up a dish of antiquities, his purpose 
is laudable enough; and to the following piece of Potter travestied no 
objection can be made, but that it issome what silly,somewhat stale :— 

“ The law courts in Athens amounted to ten in number; and a 
stranger from the allied states, when set down in that metropolis, 
found his way to the Heliza, or principal of them, merely by selecting 
the best trodden streets; secure that whomsoever he met by the 
way, they were bound to the same goal as himself. Was it a quartett 
wran ling and disputing as they went—they were four witnesses on 
their way to give testimony, and.in the mean time beating up a 
little quarrel among themselves, to be decided by one of the standing 
arbitrators, of whom there were four hundred and forty in different 
parts of Attica, That detachment of six requires a little more 
explanation. The van guard is a slave, bearing the echinus or sealed 
box of depositions previously taken; and like the urn in which the 
judicial names were inclosed, or the cadiscus into which the votes 
were thrown, many a cunning trick could it unfold [what a conjurer 
is this seribe!] were it properly [i.e. meo more | scrutinized. hree 
assistant counsel bring up the rear, and the centre is occupied by the 
principal advocate and the defendant himself. The eye of this last 
rests upon a dense mass at the end of yonder street; but he is 
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mistaken in supposing them the friends who had promised him 
their countenance and support at his trial. They are a body of 
elderly dicasts on the way to their official; they have just finished 
the last stave of a song of Phrynichus, (an ordinary device with the 
poor old souls for cheating a dull morning,) and as the daylight has 
not yet fully declared itself, the boy who precedes them is directed to 
throw out as much light as he can from his lamp, [the Reviewer omits 
to add, that he was soundly rated for being too profuse of his link, | 
while the leader of the company takes an opportunity of mustering 
his forces, and addressing them a word of admonition.” And then 
we are favoured with nine or ten lines of Aristophanes, travestied by 
Mitchell. After which, thus resumes the Reviewer: “ This maudlin 
address, [ maudlin, sure enough, as rendered into English] and 7¢ was 
only by a judicious mixture of energy and apparent imbecility 
that the poet could venture on his dangerous subject, [why this 
man has eyes to look through a mill-stone!] has brought us to the 
very doors of the Heliza, and our faces must begin to assume a graver 
aspect, for there is but a little space between us and the majesty 
of Athens!”—But this is a rare piece of description! and lest the 
simple reader should mistake it for a picture drawn from life, we have 
te apprise him that it is only a little Potter, enlivened by the freaks 
of the Reviewer’s own jejune imagination—sallies, which we have dis- 
tinguished by Italics—and completed with the aid of a portion of the 
“Wasps,” which, like all the other comic buffoonery of Aristophanes, 
the Quarterly Reviewers, for reasons best known to themselves, hold 
to be gospel on all points discreditable to the Athenian character. 
Indeed, the present writer makes no scruple of avowing the foundation 
of his assertions, and even complains of the incredulity that would 
question such merry authorities. 

By parity of reasoning, some remote generation of Zealanders will 
be bound to believe their Quarterly, when, in the course of its in- 
quiries after the “ sorest, as well as the most important parts” of 
English antiquities, it shall call upon them to believe, on the authority 
of Peter Pindar, that George III., in the intervals of his state avo- 
cations, actually amused his leisure with setting mouse-traps, and 
studying the mechanism of apple-dumplings. We venture to say, 
that Dr. Walcot would not feel a surprise, at finding his authority 
thus gravely adduced, half so powerful as that of Aristophanes, if the 
latter could be made to comprehend the inferences that have of late 
been so largely drawn from his satirical exaggerations. ‘ The shade 
of Aristophanes” in that case would laugh, indeed, with a vengeance ; 
and the poet would make himself as merry with the rago of Mitchell 
as he has done with those of a much less convenient subject for ridicule. 
“ Aristophanes,” says the Reviewer, “ had to cope with her [demo- 
cracy] when she was full of bread, in the prime and lustihood of 
youth. It was then he stole her sceptre from her hand, and laid her 
regalities in the dust; but like a cunning thief, he tickled her sides, 
and made her laugh while he did it.” Did it never occur to this sa- 

ient person, witty with the ideas of other men, to draw a natural 
inference, rather more favourable to the majesty of Athens, (as he is 


pleased to term the government,) than those with which he has favoured 


us, from the very temerity with which the comic poet ventured to flout 
it to its face? It beheld its laws, itsinstitutions, its policy, its measures, 
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and its character exposed and caricatured by a severer satirist than 
ever penned a lampoon before or since, and even itself exhibited in 
the character of a morose and greedy dotard upon the stage, and 
laughed! “ This jealous and vindictive Demus” absolutely laughed, 
where the paternal Austrian and the liberal British would have con- 
sigred the merry jester to dungeons and to Dorchester jails. 
The Quarterly Reviewer, whilst with so much acumen he detects 
the motes in Athenian institutions, is absolutely stone blind to the 
beams in our own, which, if not greater, ought at least, by upwards of 
two thousand years, to be more obvious. “ The smallest Jury therein 
consisted of five hundred members, and not unfrequently that amount 
was quadrupled. Was this number conducive to the ends of justice ? 
Graver authorities than ourselves have said, no ;”’—and perhaps they 
have said rightly. But our own supreme court of judicature is pretty 
numerous, and has proved itself on the occasions (which happily have 
been few) on which it has been called on to dispense justice, a medium 
as little fitted for the distribution of it, as an Athenian jury.—* Could 
the informed and the wary of so numerous a court correct the preju- 
dices and misjudgment of the ignorant, careless, or impassioned, or 
obviate the effects of misused eloquence?” All large assemblies, 
the houses of Lords and Commons, as well as other houses, are subject 
to be misled by the prejudices of the ignorant or impassioned ; but 
we know few bodies who are so frequently in danger of being blinded 
by the crafty and the dexterous, as these same twelve “ good men and 
true,” to whose example the writer so triumphantly refers. ‘ There 
were those who did not scruple to resort to clamour and violence for 
confounding the intellects of the judges.” How long is it since the 
public papers rang of the jury, who were absolutely starved into des- 
peration in the discharge of their duty, and under the influence of 
their fury, fell upon and mauled the door-keeper and each other. 
‘The starvation system, at any rate, was not employed at Athens for 
furthering the ends of justice. And then, for clamour, go to the House 
of Commons, or observe the multifarious parliamentary cries col- 
lected at page 17 of our present Number. “ It was not possible to 
make so large a portion of the sovereign people responsible for the 
most irregular cr flagitious decision.” ‘This is good, coming as it does 
from the advocates of an irresponsible government at home. What 
does the responsibility of our unpaid magistracy amount to? or 
the responsibility of any portion of the administration? It is inde- 
finitely divided, and to the people there is absolutely none. “ Envy, 
hatred, anger, revenge, every passion from which the seat of judi- 
cature ought to be more particularly free.” ....Are the benches of 
our own magistrates the constant abodes of charity, love, equanimity, 
and candour, more particularly when a case under the Game Laws is 
in the course of adjudication ¢ “ Knaves laughed at the letter of the 
law, knowing, as they did, that its spirit and interpretation rested in 
the bosom of the dicast ;’—and where do the spirit and interpretation 
of our libel law rest; or, at least, where would these Reviewers gladly 
have them rest ? Is not the letter of the law also found too often avail- 
able against the spirit even in our own immaculate courts ? 
Among other offences of the Athenian judicature are, “the sins of 
the tater visited on the children;” how long has the unoffending 
orphan in England ceased to be exe.npt from tie punishment due to the 
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criminality of the parent in cases of treason and suicide? “ Judges, 
parties in their own cause, finders of the fact in which themselves had 
been sufferers, and makers of the punishment which visited its convic- 
tion.” Marry, Sir, your pardon ; we thought, so aptly have you painted 
the character, that you were speaking of our own game-preserving 
magistrates, who first make the law in the House, and then judge the 
cause in which they are a party, and find the facet by which themselves 
have suffered ;—to wit, the loss of a partridge, and lastly, adjudge the 
penalty. The Reviewer is horrified at the pughear which his lively fancy 
conjures up under the awful name of “ DEMUS, that jealous sovereign, 
who constructed treason out of the eyes,—{ it is as easy and as consistent 
with strict justice, to construct treason out of the looks of a sober man, as 
to fabricate it out of the speeches of a drunken one—(mem., the case 
of Frost) |, whose right to do all this was admitted in the widest terms of 
which human language is susceptible.” And what are these terms, so 
wide, that the force of language can no further go! Simply an incontes- 
tible statement of Demosthenes, that “the Athenian people are the 
supreme power of the state, and have aright to do what they please !” 
‘O yap Onpog 6 AOnvawy, kupwratog wy Twy Ev Ty TOM aTaYTwY, Kat Loy avTYW 
mou 0, t.av Bovlnrac: Who is so hardy as to venture to maintain, that 
our Own supreme power, which is understood to reside in Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, may not also, in the widest sense of the words, 
do what it pleases? Yet this language, used towards the supreme 
power of Athens, is “ adulatory,” and such as “ the ears of the great 
despot were continually regaled with.” 

“‘ Of Grecian oaths (and some of those in the courts of law were 
strongly worded enough) we may observe generally, what Stiernhook 
quaintly remarks of certain practices introduced by Popish ecclesias- 
tics into the old Swedish or Gothie constitution— having sown a 
plentiful crop of oaths in all judicial proceedings, they reaped an 
ample harvest of perjuries.’” This man is no Janus; he at least has 
a blind side; or he could hardly have failed to perceive that all our 
own public proceedings are so bestrewed with oaths, that a man can 
scarcely go through the common routine of business, without treading 
upon and cracking some of them. Not to mention the courts of law, 
there is Oxford, or, still better for the purpose of enlightening Mr. 
Mitchell on his blind side, there is Cambridge, which not a man leaves 
without a sore burthen upon his conscience, (if he ever reflects upon 
the matter at all,) in consequence of his being obliged to swear, and 
this too in terms “‘ worded” quite as “ strongly” as any Greek oath on 
record, that he has Jond fide performed what he well knows he has 
done only in mockery. 

“ The dicast stood alone, no law could touch him; HE Was, as 
we once before observed, HimseELF THE LAW.” ‘This legal flight of 
pure fancy reaches almost the pitch of what a late head of a college 
used to say of himself, when administering the customary oath to 
the newly elected scholars: “ The oath must be interpreted, gentle- 
men, according to the animus imponentis. Now, | am the animus 
imponentis !” 

“ Even at Athens...there was [were] the whip and the scourge, the 
stout flogger, who relied on his strength, and the connoisseur flogger, 
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forgetive imagination, out of a line of Plautus: “ Tortores acerrimi 
gnarique nostri tergi” ]; there were chains for the foot, chains for the 
hand, and a separate compartment for the neck; or the distinction 
between man and beast was lost by putting them to the —tread-mill? 
—no, not absolutely the tread-mill, but to the “ grinding mill.” 
A man then, who is placed on a machine moving in a vertical plane, 
and is thus made to work in spite of himself, is still aman, because such 
is the practice of England: but if he and his machine move horizontally, 
he is no longer a man, buta horse, for such was the practice of Athens. 
How plaintively the Reviewer now talks of flogging, and stout floggers, 
and knowing floggers,as if he had never heard of similar goings-on among 
Englishmen at home—freeborn Englishmen, not slaves; or as if he had 
not himself stood forward but two numbers back, and for ousht we 
know in the present one likewise, the advocate of the cart-whip as em- 
ployed in the West Indian plantations, or at least the assertor of the 
necessity of that infliction. “ With a most cold-blooded indifference the 
orator stated the arguments for and against the use of torture.’ What 
is the flogging practised in the West Indies, or in the barracks at home, 
but torture ? and with what other epithet can the Reviewer’s balancing 
of the pros and cons, in regard to the use of it, be qualified than, that 
of cold-blooded or indifferent. “ But for the slave or his feelings, nota 
word of commiseration ever dropped from the hard-hearted speaker. 
Why should there? there was a taint, forsooth, in his blood, nor could 
he reckon among his race those who had fought at Marathon, the 
battle of Marathon! Let us not be the dupes of great names; nor 
measure the altitudes of nations only by one standard.” Now what 
commiseration does the Reviewer feel for the slaves of this “ Christian 
Empire,” at page 573 of the present number, where he argues, in the 
case of a compulsory manumission of the slaves, for compensation to 
the slave-owner, in addition to the fair value to be assigned by the 
appraisers? Starting with a similitude that levels the slave with the 
quadruped, he reasons on the supposition that the slave, if entitled 
by law to his freedom provided he can purchase it, will “ do his 
best to sink his value in the eyes of his master,” just as a jockey 
when he purchases a horse, is certain to ery down its value! Ingenious 
contrivance of poor nigger, to emaciate his body and stupify his 
faculties, and absolutely to deteriorate in all respects, in order that 
he may buy himself of his master for less than his real worth! 
“ Will his master have no reason to go home,” asks the Reviewer in 
conclusion, “ with the money in his pocket, and yet say to himself, all 
this is very well as far as it goes; [¢. e. the manumission of the slave 
at the price caleulated, upon his average usefulness during a certain 
time y nevertheless, my property is at this moment less than it would 
have been had no regulation ever come from England to make it 
possible for a slave to procure his freedom [at a price, be it ob- 
served, fixed by a third party,] zreito domino?” What is it bet 
cold-blooded indifference, or something much more positively worse, 
that would obstruct the slave’s efforts to emancipate himself, by thus 
propagating ideas of imaginary losses, and supplying the planters 
with pretexts for holding back that which they are already but too 
well disposed to withhold? But in this “Christian empire” we have 
authority for slavery, which the democrats newer ealoved, * Personal 
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slavery is twice mentioned in the Decalogue,” but they knew it not. 
“The Hebrew people, under the guidance of Joshua, when they 
took possession of the promised land,-reduced the whole population 
which they found on the soil, to personal slavery.” Slaves were 
moving up and down the streets of Jerusalem, “ when our Saviour ap- 
peared on the,earth.” All these make in favour of the “ Christian em- 
pire,” but do not for one moment countenance a heathen democracy in 
the practice of slavery. “ We venture to add, that no calm and 
impartial man can compare the two cases, [ancient and modern 
slavery,| without being satisfied that, in every circumstance of 
importance, the modern example is surrounded with difficulties 
greater than any that embarrassed the ancient one.” As for the diffi- 
culties, England has brought them on herself ;—she was at the pains 
to make slavery where it did not exist—to fit out fleets for the 
purchase of slaves—to transport them over the wide ocean to be in 
slavery:—and what right has the Reviewer to talk of difficulties ¢ 
Will he pretend that the ancient system of slavery was thus violently, 
suddenly, and gratuitously erected ? 

The difficulties in which England is involved being so clearly the 
consequence of measures which it was in her power originally either 
to adopt or let alone, they ought to weigh less in her favour than 
those with which the ancient states were encompassed, among whom 
slavery grew with their growth and strengthened with their strength. 
But let us see some more. “ There the opponent of sudden and 
sweeping measures of emancipation could not assuredly have pointed 
to any such broad and decisive facts as’—what?’—* a total and 
visible-line of demarcation drawn by the hand of Nature herself 
between the master race and the vassal—a distinct, absolute, in- 
measurable inferiority in regard to civilization.” It may admit 
to question, whether in point of civilization the advantage is on the side 
of the slave, or theslave-driver ; but we shall content ourselves with 
schooling the Quarterly Reviewer with his own words, and applying to 
his back the scourge he has put into our hands. For the West 
India planter every jesuitical art of perplexing a simple question is 
practised to pervert the purposes of justice; but for the negro, or 
his feelings, not a word of commiseration ever drops from the hard- 
hearted Reviewer. Why should there ?@—there was a Taint, forsooth, 
in his blood ; [more fortunate than the Reviewer, “ we can lay our 
hand,” this very moment, upon the passage where this is insinuated 
nor could he reckon among his race those who had fought at 
Waterloo. The battle of Waterloo! Let us not be the dupes of 
great names ; nor measure the altitudes of nations only by one stan- 
dard. The lesson which the Quarterly Reviewer has given to the 
Quarterly Reviewer, is the “ more important, because of the prodi- 
gious numbers of those who may benefit by it.” “The proportion of 
the slave to the free population of Athens, seems on the very lowest 





* «© Axneéare. iwpaxare, TETIONOATE. exere CucaZere, is the energetic conclu- 
sion of the most powerful of Lysias’s pleadings ;” [he it remembered also that it was 
against the murderer of his brother, and one of the thirty tyrants.) ‘‘ What the word 
éuafere signified under such circumstances; no one will be at a loss to know, who is 
versed in the code of & people-king,’’ or in that of a game-preserving aud game-law- 
making magistracy, 
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computation, to have been in the ratio of four to one.” In what ratio 
is the slave to the free population of Jamaica ! 

We profess not to discuss the subject of West Indian Slavery, or to 
deliver any opinion upon the question at issue between the slave and 
his master. We only object to those mercenary and ambidexeter 
pleaders, who are at one time all for white, and at another all for 
hlack—-now for the master, and now for the slave; and who wink at 
the deformities of Christian England, while they are extreme to mark 
what is done amiss by every other people. 

Neither do we profess to entertain any great respect for the Demus 
of old Athens, whom the Quarterly has so often hung in efigy by way 
of scaring away popular notions from the minds of our countrymen, 
But in the first place, it justly moves one’s indignation to see a nar- 
row-minded enquirer finding flaws where none existed, and hanging 
heavy accusations upon the peg of a single and very questionable 
authority, in order to make a searecrow of a people who,whatever may 
have been their political crimes, were certainly the most intellectual 
of antiquity ; whilst, with the spirit and purpose of a sycophant, 
he overlooks grosser faults in the government and constitution of 
his own country. In the second place, it moves one’s indignation to 
see a writer employing disingenuous artifices, in order to instil “ con- 
scientious slavery” into the minds of his countrymen, by first giving an 
exaggerated view of the evils of a pure democracy, and then confounding 
it with the popular governments which are now founded, or in the act 
of being founded, on the modern principle of representation. Consider 
Athens in its proper light, with a population of slaves four times more 
numerous than that of the freemen, and it is nothing better than an 
extensive aristocracy, where the rulers were absolute, and their 
subjects politically as well as personally enslaved. “ Democracy is to 
us only as an antiquated dowager, whose best days are gone by.” What 
does the man intend by this /—that a democracy is not now to be 
found ! What is the constitution of the United States? And why, 
with that before his eyes, is he pleased to draw all his pictures of a 
popular government from remote antiquity? His reasons for this 
are obvious. 

In the third place, itis an ingenious device of the enemy to draw the 
attention of the good people of England from the faults of their own 
constitution, to fix it upon those of a government of remote antiquity. 
This is safe ground; the Athenians may be drawn ad libitum; and 
while the people of England are congratulated upon the political 
miseries of another government, they are less likely to dwell upon those 
of their own. ‘To conclude this fit appropriately : Aristophanes, in the 
Wasps, has amused himself with imagining the dicast’s pleasures in 
another stage of existence. Behold the gloss upon this idle text, 
given by the Quarterly :—* Law was the first word he heard when he 
came into the world; life and judicial employment were convertible 
terms: and there were moments of enthusiasm when a dicast looked 
forward to dissolution itself without regret: for why! of two things it 
must necessarily be the cause of law; it might transport him to the 
isles of the blest, there to continue the task which he had performed 
on earth; or, at any rate, it might convert him into that piece of 
mar}le on which his fellow dicasts were wont to cast the shells that ex- 












pressed their suffrages and votes.” If this be the only mode of ad- 
vancing facts with a merry face in verse, we shall contivue to rank 
among the obstinately incredulous, and believe nothing but what is 
said to us with a grave face in prose. 

Casting our eyes over an article, entitled, Fashionable Novels, 
which called aloud for castigation in more respects than one, they were 
greeted with the following sentence, which affords such additional 
evidence of editorial care and reading, that we think it worth while to 
append it even here, ad caleem :— 

“We cannot be supposed to participate in this sort of feeling,” says 
the writer of the article in question, “and we can at least excuse 
these offences in the author, as Falstaff excused rebellion in 
Biunt—upon the ground that he took them upheause they lay in 
his way.” Now who can excuse an offence of this maguitude— 
substituting a loyal geutleman, Sir Walter Blunt, in place of “ ill- 
spirited Worcester ¢” two characters whom even a schoolboy would 
not have confounded. 








WAYS AND MEANS. 


Two poets—tis a fact I now rehearse— 
Were once full primed to “ build the lofty verse,’ 

And pour their plaintive notes o’er human ills ; 
When, lo! their own commence—destroy their ease— 
For all their writing-tackle were but these— 

Paper and pens, and two un-pen-knifed quills. 


“‘ Egad! have you a knife ?” cried one to t’other— 
“ Not Li’faith!” sigh’d each poetic brother. 
“ Why, how the devil, then, shall we go to it ?” 
“ Invoke the muse to make each quill a pen,” 
Cried one—*“ Aye, very good, my friend; but then, 
Without a pen, ye gods! how shall we do it ?” 


“ But really, is resource quite out of joint ? 
And can’t supply the means to make a point ? 
But makes a point with all our hopes to mizzle # 
To make a pen, like poetry, why you 
Know any thing, Dick, now-a-days will do, 
From Southey’s hatchet, down to Wordsworth’s chissel.” 


«“ Let’s send them to the saw-pit yonder,* for, 
Tho’ not a deal to see, ’twould be to saw 
Them into pens; but they might think us quizzers ; 
Where is the instrument which oft’ has shear’d 
The downy promise of your future beard ?— 
Your razor, Dick; or e’en a pair of scissors ?” 





* Visible from the window at which written. 
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« "Tis good !” cried Dick, “ I have it; Fate, you know, 
Has got a pair,—at least, they tell us so— 
And I’ve a plan shall do her out of them: 
I have, i’faith !—’tis felony, ’tis true ;— 
But then such service to the world I do; 
Hear !—and then tell me if you can condemn !— 


Now, mark my lesson ;---I’ll this razor raise, 
And make-believe I’m weary of my days ; 
Then Fate will come—by all accounts we find— 
To cut my thread of life ;—do you then rush, 
And snatch the scissors from her hands—and brush— 
While I convince her that I’ve chang’d my mind !” 


“ "Tis excellent!” cried Tom, “ but I would fain 
Be more secure she won't snatch back again 

Her fatal pair, which, trath to speak, still Zs her’s ; 
I have it, Dick! this scheme our wants must hatch, 
Do you with me at the same moment snatch, 

Then, we've, in spite of Fate, a pair of seizers !”* 
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Tar Jew Consut.—[The author and suite in their progress arrive at Mourzuke, but 
through an omission in not apprising the Sultan of their approach, find no preparation 
to receive them in form.] We determined on not entering the town in a manner so 
little flattering to those whom we represented; and retiring to a rising ground, a litile 
distance from the gates of the town, waited the return of a chaoush, who had been 
dispatched to announce our arrival. After half an hour’s delay the Shiekle El Blad 
(the governor of the town) came out, and in the Sultan’s name, requested we would 
accompany him to the house which had been prepared for us, and added, to our great 
surprise, the English consul is there already. The fact was, a very ill-lookinz Jew 
servant of mine, mounted on a white mule, with a pair of small canteens under him, 
had preceded the camels and entered the town by himself; he was received with great 
respect by ail the inhabitants, conducted through the streets to the house which was 
destined to receive us, and from the circumstance of the canteens being all covered 
with small, brass, shining nails, a very high idea of consequence was formed. He very 
sensibly received all their attentions in silence, aud drank the cool water and milk 
which was handed to him; and we had always a laugh against them afterwards for 
having shown so much civility to an Israelite—a race they heartily despise. ‘‘ We 
thought the English,” said they, “ were better looking than Jews. Death to their 
race! but then God made us all, though not all handsome like Mussulmans, so who 
could tell ?’’—Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. ; 


Bro-rettows at Birxie.—Of scorpions we had seen but few, but the white and 
black ants were like the sands in number: the white ones made their way into every 
trunk of whatever sort of wood they were made as if it had been paper. And on a late 
expedition, durmg a halt of turee days in a spot where they were more than usually 
numerous, a mat and carpet on which | slept were candles destroyed by them. 
Lhey tell a story of an Arab having Jain down to sleep near old Birnie, just over the 
nest of these desiructive insects covered up in a barracan, and that in the morning he 
found himself quite naked, his covering having been eaten tothe last thread.—Denham 
and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. . 





* “ The world cannot contain two Seizers,’’—Printer’s Devil. 
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A Mopssr Vovcuer.—Linen is so cheap that most of the males in Augor now 
indulge in the luxury of a shirt. Several beggars stood near the fsug, and holding the 
remains of an old pair breeches latter in their hand, while they held up their shirt, 
in proof of their assertion, kept exclaiming: ‘ But breeches they are none! But 
breeches they are none!’’ ‘This novel mode of drawing the attention of the passers- 
by soamused me, that I could not help laughing outright.—Denham and Clapperton’s 
African Discoveries. 

Law or Kuoxanp.—Lawsuits in Khokand are generally conducted without the 
assistance of writing. The evidence of two men on oath is sufficient to establish 
a fact. ‘he priests are the judges ; they assemble by order of the governor in a house 
destined for this purpose. ‘The judges sit in front of the governor upon a sort of plat- 
form; the accused is brought before them; the iman of the mosque to which he 
belongs examines the affair, and after hearing the two witnesses, he pronounces 
sentence. If it is approved by the other imans, the governor orders it to be executed. 

An officer of government, even of the highest rank, is condemned to death if he is 
convicted of treason, usury, conspiracy, and similar crimes : his property is confiscated to 
the prince; his wives and marriageable daughters become the property of common 
soldiers. ‘Thieves have the hand cut off, after which they may continue the same sort 
of life if they can. I saw the right hand of a man, who had stolen thirty sheep, cut 
off; the arm was then plunged in boiling oil to stop the bleeding ; after which he was 
let to go. A man convicted of murder is given up to the disposal of the relatives of 
his victim ; they may sell him, or make him pay a ransom for his life. One day, when 
I was at the bazaar, I saw the relations of a man who had just been murdered, brin 
up the murderer, demanding his instant execution. His head was immediately cut off. 
—Alaproth’s Magasin Asiatique. 

Tut Power or Music.—I received a summons from the sheikh, to whom a report 
had been made of a musical box of mine, which played or stopped merely by my 
holding up my finger. The messenger declared he was dying to see it, and I must 
make haste. The wild exclamation of wonder and screams of pleasure that this piece 
of mechanism drew from the generality of my visitors were curiously contrasted in the 
person of the intelligent sheikh: he at first was greatly astonished, and asked several 
questions, exclaiming a ‘‘ gieb! gieb !” ‘ wonderful! wonderful !’’ but the sweetness 
of the Swiss Ranz des Vaches which it played, at last overcame every other feeling : 
he covered his face with his hand, and listened in silence ; and on one man near him 
breaking the charm by a loud exclamation, he struck him a blow which made all his 
followers tremble. He instantly asked, ‘‘ if one twice as large would not be better ?” 
I said ‘* yes; but it would be twice as dear.” ‘* By God !” said he, “ if one thousand 
dollars would purchase it, it would be cheap.”” Who will deny that nature has given 
us all a taste for luxuries ?—Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


Native Nosrrums.—A very hale, strong negro woman, the mother of Mr. Clap- 
perton’s servant, had taken the fever from her son, who had been more than a month 
laid on his back, and reduced. her almost to death’s door. She was a Koorie from one 
of the islands of the east of the Tchad,- and had sent for several fighis, who, after 
writing mysterious words, decided on her case as hopeless. At last an old Hadgi, 
more than seventy years of age, was requested to come to her ; he was a miserable old 
wretch, carrying nothing but an ink-bottle, made of a small gourd, and a few reed 
pens ; but he set about his business with great form, and with the air of a master ; and 
in the evening, Zerega, my negro’s wife, came to me quite in raptures at the following 
wonderful story. He said the woman was certainly enchanted, probably by the 
Kaffirs, (meaning the English,) but, ‘ By the head of the prophet!’’ he should drive 
the devil out of her, and which he called shetan. He wrote a new gidder (wooden bow!) 
all over with sentences from the Koran ; he washed it, and she drank the water; he 
said ‘‘ Bismullah” forty times, and some other words, when she screamed out, and he 
directly produced two little red and white birds, which he said had come from her. 
‘«* What did you do in that poor woman ? she is no young,”’ said the fighi;** why perplex 
her? why did you not come out of her before ?’’ ‘* We did not wish to hurt her much,” 
said the birds, ‘* but she bas been Kaffiring, old as she is, and must be punished. 
There are others in her yet, who will not come out of her so easily ; but now that you are 
come she will not die ; but she had better take care for the future. We jumped into 
her when she went to the market, and she knows what she did there.” The poor 
woman shed an abundance of tears, and acknowledged that she had been a little 
thoughtless on the preceeding market-day. The fighi was rewarded with ber best 
Soudan shift, and they were all made happy at the news of this her recovery.— 
Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 
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Pretry Prurrrens.—The ladies (of Loggun) are a much handsomer race than the 
Bournouese, and far more intelligent—the women particularly so; and they possess a 
superior carriage and manner to any negro nation I had seen. The ladies of the 
principal persons of the country visited me, accompanied by one or more female slaves, 
lhey examined every thing, even to the pockets of my trowsers; and more inqui- 
sitive ladies I never saw in any country: they begged for every thing, and nearly all 
attempted to steal something ; when found out, they only lauged heartily, clapped their 
hands together, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, how sharp he is! Only think! Why, he 
caught us! "—Denham and Clipperton’s African Discoveries. 


Arnican Joys.—We reached Maffatai and took possession once more of my old 
quarters in Birmah’s house. The host, however, was from home, getting his gursub into 
the ground; his eldest wife did the honours ; she also gave me a little more of her 
company than before, and told me, very good-naturedly, that she could do many things 
now that she could not when the lord was at home. Nothing, indeed, could exceed 
the kindness with which my hostess, who was called Ittha, did all she could to show 
how welcome a visitor 1 was. Birmah, she said, must stay and get in the corn, but 
she hoped L should not miss him. During the first day she came repeatedly with her 
sister Funha, a negress, with an expression of countenance more pleasing than [ 
had ever before seen, of about eighteen, who, Ittha said, was most anxious to see me, 
from what she had told her formerly. Luckily, she added, Funha had divorced ber 
husband only two days before, or she would not have had that pleasure. Ittha, with 
all the familiarity of an old acquaintance, uncovered my hands, arms, and breast, to 
show her sister my extraordinary whiteness. It seemed to surprise her greatly, but 
nevertheless | was pleased to observe that it did not appear to excite either much alarm 
or disgust: but what certainly seemed to both the greatest wonder was the sight and 
touch of my head, which had just been shaved; it was literally passed from the 
hands of one to the other, with so many remarks, that some minutes elapsed ere | 
could be allowed to replace my turban. When at length they left me, Ittha exclaimed, 
pressing my hand with both hers, that I was fit to be a sultan ; mai, mai, wolla! and that 
Fuuha should shampoo me, and try to bring on sleep, as I must be tired and fatigued 
by the heat of the sun. This, however, was not all: towards evening more than a 
dozen of Ittha’s friends, the principal ladies of the town, came in consequence of the 
liberty she enjoyed while the good-man was away, to have a look at the bulfulk (white 
man) each bringing me something—a few onions, a little rice, or a bowl of milk, asa 
present. Funha performed all the duties imposed on her to perfection. 1 had a 
supper of pounded rice, milk, and honey, with something like bread made into cakes ; 
and verily | began to think, like Ittha herself, that 1 not only deserved to be a sultan, 
but that I had really commenced my reign.—Denham and Clapperton’s Ajrican 
Discoveries. 

A Svuvran’s Srock on Sare.—After passing through several dark rooms, I was con- 
ducted to a large square court, where some hundred persons wer? assembled, and all 
seated on the ground ; in the middle was a vacant space, to which they led me, and I 
was desired to sit down also ; two slaves in striped cotton tobes, who were fanning the 
air through a lattice-work of cane, pointed out the retirement of the Sultan, Ona 
signal this shade was removed, and something alive was discovered on a carpet, wrapped 
up in silk tobes, with the head enveloped in shawls, and nothing but the eyes visible : 
the whole court prostrated themselves, and poured sand on their beads, while eight 
frum-frums aod as many horns blew a loud and very fharsh-sounding salute. My 
present, a red hornause, a striped cotton caftan, a turban, two knives, two pairs of 
scissars, anda pair of red trowsers,was laid before him ; he again whispered a welcome, 
for itis considered so extremely ill-bred in a Loggun gentleman to speak out, that it is 
with dithculty you can catch the sound of their voices. 

le examined me very minutely, when the shade was again drawn. I begged for 
pernussion to embark on the Shary, and was told he would consider of it. He parti- 
cularly enquired if | wished to purchase C’lowy, or handsome female slaves, which I 
assured him I did not ; ‘‘ because,” said he, “ if you do, go no further; I have some 
hundreds, and will sell them to you as cheap as any one.””"—Denham and Clapperton’s 
African Discoveries. 7 

Sante Beaury.—lI was rather surprised at the complacency, nay even satisfaction 
with which I began to survey the negro beauties, frequently exclaiming to Bao- 
Khalooni’s brother, who was with me, ‘‘ whata very fine girl! what pretty features !” 
Without even remarking that“ toujours noir” which had previously accompanied any 
contemplation of what might otherwise have struck me as a pleasing countenance.— 
Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries, 
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Mapeira.—O Madeira, Madeira, O thou gem of the ocean, thou paradise of the 
Atlantic! I have no heart to take up my pen to write of the days which I spent in 
thee; surely they were days of enchantment intercalated in the year of common 
reality, etherial moments islanded, like thyself, in the vast seaof time! Dear Eng- 
land! thou art a noble country, wise, powerful, and virtuous—but thou hast no such 
purple waves as those which swell towards Funchal; thou hast no such breezes of 
intoxication as those which then fanned my cheek and carried animation to my heart ; 
thou hast no over-arched avenues of vine, no golden clusters of orange and lemon, no 
quintas, no Coral! I felt, for the first time, but it passed away soon, a wish to live 
and die far from my native country ; it seemed for a moment that it would be poetical 
happiness to dwell with one loved companion amidst these quiet mountains, and gaze 
at evening on the lovely sea and the lone Dezertas on the horizon. I did not choose 
any of the gay and luxurious houses which adorn the bosom of the amphitheatre 
above the town ; I admired, like all the world, their perfect elegance and glorious 
prospect, but they did not fill my heart with that fondness which | felt for one simple 
mansion in the distant parish of Camacha. | often hear the brawling brook atnight, and 
think myself seated on the bench of green turf, drinking that cool botde of wine, with 
a view of Rosaand the pretty church beyond. If the ancients had known Madeira, it 
would have been their plusquam fortunata insula, and the blessed spirits of the Gen- 
tiles, aftera millennium of probationary enjoyment in the Canaries, would have been 
translated thither to live for ever on nectar and oranges.—Coleridge’s Six Months in the 
West Indies. 


Visit or an Excuse Lapy ro rae Imam or Masker.—I must not omit to record 
the merits of my very good friend the Imam. I take him to be a mirror of hereditary 
sovereigns, legitimate, orthodox, and friendly to repose. With any thing of the enter- 
prising spirit of his heretical neighbours, it would be no difficult matter for him to make 
himself master of the Gulph. Nevertheless he is possessed of personal pray con- 
siderable liberality of mind, and great courtesy of manners. In fact, he was the only 
Asiatic [ ever saw, who gave me the idea of what is couveyed by the English term 
gentleman. I think he was this, as completely as nature could make ; and was alto- 
gether a very princely person. I went once to visit him; and novel and strange as 
such a guest must have been, it was curious to observe how native courtesy pointed out 
to him every attention which the most polite European could have paid. Difficult as it 
was in such circumstances not to be awkward, he displayed throughout, the most 
admirable self-possession and gracefulness. In order to appreciate the difficulty of 
the task, you must imagine the feelings of a man who had all his life been waited on by 
women, but who probably was never before called upon to pay the slightest attention 
to one. I remember being afterwards questioned by some of the ladies of Maskat, as 
to who attended me when I went to see the Imam’s family; and upon my answering 
‘Seyd Said’ (the usual title of the Imam among the Arabs,) they burst into loud 
laughter—so strange a thing did the fact appear to them. As for the ladies of this 
‘rm of the world, I could tell of ‘ Persia’s eyes of full and fawn-like ray’—and of Arab 

auties under the weight of whose charms ‘ a camel would groan,’ as one of their 
countrymen and ardent admirers assured me. But you shall have a more detailed 
account of my visit tothe Imam. His Highness received us at the door of his house, 
which was once a Portuguese monastery; and conducted us into a room where we 
found chairs arranged in a row on each side. I sat down on the second in the row ; 
upon which the Imam intimated his desire that 1 should take the seat nearest the door, 
which seems to be the place of distinction for the same reason as in England the one 
furthest from the door, or because it is the most comfortable. Coffee was handed 
round, then sherbet in silver cups and saucers, and afterwards another sort of sherbet 
flavoured with rose-water. After sitting for some time, during which the Imam spoke 
very feelingly upon the fatal effects of a plurality of wives in filling the house with 
factions al disputes, it was proposed that I should proceed into the harem. I was 
prepared for this visit, as it had been intimated to me that the ladies were very curious 
to see me ; but I was a little surprised at seeing the Imam prepare to accompany me. 
He conducted me up a broad staircase to the top of the house, where in a small apart- 
ment covered with a very handsome Persian carpet was seated his wife, surrounded 
by her slaves, a crowd of women of all nations and complexions. She rose to receive 
us; but of her beauty there was no opportunity of judging, as her face was concealed 
by an embroidered mask, and her figure by a quantity of cumbrous drapery. From 
the chin to the waist she wag literally cased:in jewels. Her garments were red, 
bordered with gold, and she had an amber-coloured Cashmere shawl thrown over her 
Lead, which, as the heat of the day increased, she exchanged for a very beautiful one 
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le muslin with a rich border of gold. The furniture of the room consisted 
of es edde matinee’ carpet, some chairs and couches, and a table which looked as if 
it might have belonged to the Portuguese, and which I imagine was placed there 
temporarily for my accommodation. It had been likewise covered with a piece of 
white cloth, and upon this, breakfast was placed; in the arrangement of the 
Imam took a very active part, placing many of the dishes with his own princely hands. 
The breakfast was excellent, consisting of roasted fowls, pillaws, &c. with a quantity 
of sweetmeats and fruit, and two or three sorts of sherbet. The cups and plates were 
of.handsome English china, but of every sort and size ; the spoons were silver, and 
the knives and forks new and handsome. ‘These last-mentioned articles are quite 
useless in an Arab family, as people of all ranks use only their fingers in eating, 
After breakfast, which nobody partook of but my little boy and myself, the Imim 
departed, saying he would come for me in an hour or two. The ladies rose and con- 
tinued standing while he walked out of the room ; and then resuming their seats with 
an appearance of ease and comfort very different from their previous constrained and 
formal manner, they — talking with great volubility. An old Persian who 
was of the party, immediately laid aside her veil, but the Arab women re their 
masks, notwithstanding my request to be favoured with a sight of their countenances, 
They were very curious in examining my dress, and the old lady I really feared was pro- 
ceeding to undress me. They invited me to bathe, which wasrather an une d piece 
of politeness, and I suspected was suggested by their desire to extend their examination 
of my garments. Upon my declining it, a little gold box of antimony was produced, 
with a golden wire attached to it by a chain, and they begged that would at least 
allow them to paint my eyes, which they assured me would very much improve my 
looks. The old lady tried to tempt me by describing the effect which my eyes thus 
adorned would have on the gentlemen when I went down to them. One of the slaves 
who spoke Hindostanee acted as interpreter. I asked her how the ladies occupied 
themselves during the day; if they worked or read. She said, ‘ no, they sut down— 
that was all.’ They gave me a specimen of their amusements, by bringing a little 
slave girl, who squatted down, and in that posture jumped about in order to make a 
large cockatoo imitate her motions. After some time the Imfm returned, and upon 
my signifying that | wished to depart, he said that a horse and palanquin were 
waiting for me, and I could take which I chose. His wife then brought a gold box 
with atar of roses and perfumed my clothes, and sprinkled me with rose-water, and I 
took my leave. The Imam accompanied me down stairs, and put me into the in, 
shutting the doors to keep out the sun, with all the attentive civility of a European 
gentleman. 




































Persian, and wore neither mask nor veil. The head-dress was a sort of tiara of 

very elegant form, from which a tr t dra with gold fell in 

folds till it swept the ground ; and her dark hair es rPebioa res braids turer 

below her knees. She took me by the hand and led me into a room filled with women, 

both Arabs and Persians ; the fact being that all the lady’s acquaintance had taken 

this opportunity of satisfying their curiosity, Here there was a second breakfast, and 

my little boy and I were obliged to exert ourselves to do honour to it, though, after all, 

our efforts fell far short of the expectations of the ladies, who expressed their su “ 
at seeing us eat so little, accompanied by many ions to us not to be ba : 

Their manners were civil and good-natured, but riotously mirthful. Another pot of 
antimony was produced, and I was obliged to defend my face with my hands to prevent 

my eyes from being blacked. They were determin dd | to ithe operation upon 

my little boy ; who took it as a great affront, and resisted with all hismight. 1 found 

that my hostess was the principal wife of the minister; in which > I shou | 
observe that every wife has generally a separate house, and the’ another. Her | 
manners were more aes and courteous than those of the Arab ladies I had left; 
a superiority which I observed in all the Persian women. She y her 
blacked with antimony, but her eye-brows painted wi 
being extended so as to meet, and at the junction branching 
thing like a fleur-de-lis. A blueish spot on each side of the mc 
than a sixpence, and I think a smaller one on the chin, seemed to have 
some operation like tattooing. Unfortunately for all these ornaments, 
warm, and the moisture consequent thereupon had brought off the blac 
trickled down her face in a very unsightly manner, 
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the house occupied by the minister himself, where I found the Europeans.of our party. 
‘There 1 was invited to visit another wife. 1 was in terrible fear ofa third breakfast ; how- 
ever, she contented herself with producing tea. There is a Persian saying, that a man to 
live happily, should have the wine of Shiraz, the bread of Yendicas, and a wife from 
Yezd.—This lady was a native of Yezd, and had only been in Maskuat three months. 
I remember she complained of the climate, and aia altogether not very well satisfied 
with her situation. She hada handsome Jewish face, with a brunette complexion, 
and the most beautiful eyes I ever beheld. They were not blacked as usual, but indeed 
no painting could have added anything to the blackness of their long silken lashes. 
But the most amusing visit I paid, was after I was better acquainted with some of the 
Arab ladies. During this visit | succeeded in prevailing on them to indulge me with a 
sight of theirfaces. They would not pull off their masks themselves, but they allowed 
their companions to gobehind them and untie the string. And then such an exhibition 
of bashfulness and modesty took place. They covered their faces with their hands, and 
some of them threw themselves on the floor. But after all, there seemed to be no 
occasion, for any extraordiuory beauty that was in them. In truth, my expectations 
being excited, 1 was sadly disappointed. They had dingy complexions, and large 
hooked noses, and their hair cut short and straight over the forehead, as the maid- 
servant used to wear her’s in the daysof our youth.— Westminster Review, No. 1X. 


Arrivat or rne Bishop 1x Barsapos.—I was present when the first Protestant 
bishop arrived in the bay, and the landing was a spectacle which I shall not easily 
forget. The ships of war were dressed and their yards manned, and salutes fired ; this 
was pretty and common ; but such a sight as the Carenage presented very few have 
ever witnessed. On the quay, on the mole, on boats, on posts, on house tops, through 
doors and windows, wherever a human foot could stand, was one appalling mass of 
black faces. As the barge passed slowly along, the emotions of the mulutude were 
absolutely tremendous ; they threw up their arms and waved their handkerchiefs, ve! 
danced, and jumped, and rolled on the ground, they sung, and screamed, and shou 
and roared, till the whole surface of the place seemed to be one huge grin of delight. 
Phen they broke out into a thousand wild exclamations of joy and passionate congra- 
tulations, uttered with such vehemence that, new as it was then to me, it made me 
tremble ; till I was somewhat restored by a chorus of negro girls,—‘ De Bissop is 
come: De Bissopis come! He is coming to marry us, coming to marry us, coming 
to marry us all ! ’’—Coleridge’s Sir Months in the West Indies. 


Aw Encuisn Lapy amonc tar Arans.—While I am on the subject of Arab 


virtues, I think I may add those of friendliness and kind-heartedness. At sea, in 


civility and kindness. I remember once going upar deck in an Arab frigate durin 
the bustle occasioned by a sudden squall, and I still recollect with kindly reed oe 
feelings, that in all the noise and hurry and hurricane, I hardly passed one sailor who 
bour, I used to have conversationi of the Arab Officers; who delighted pegreenry © 
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Srate or nz Cunrency.—The following epistle is the genuine answer of an 
evangelical }orkshire debtor, a small manufacturer, to the importunate letters of an 
attorney employed to dun, by the creditor. To the first letter the Yorksbireman 
answered by 1 packet of goods, not worth the cost of carriage, (which of course he did 
not pay,) ang to the second he sent the fo'lowing pathetic appeal to the feelings of the 
lawyer. Tb» debt was, and is, 11/. and the attorney will probably treble it in the 
process of reevery. A correspondent has forwarded it to us as a curiosity :— 

“ April 4, 1826. 

‘« Sir, I :m under the necessity of at once saying to you, it does not lie in my 
power to furg sh you with the money—not if my life—not if my soul depended upon 
it—not even :our application, which is reasonable—nor even the postage—vhich them- 
selves not ali tle distress me. 

‘<7. at thi: moment, do not know what to do for money to meet the calls of my 
fumily, who t-equently fare thin from hard necessity—We do not take money suffi- 
cient for the }ouse—trade is so bad—and we have no goods—The best I had I sent— 
I have even b-en threatened for poor-rates with a summons—and with an officer upon 
premises for assessed taxes—and to convince you of the fact, and of the appalling 
necessity we ave had, and still have, for money, I will inform you that we have been 
obliged to tate articles to the pawnbrokers——and my wife’s best clothes—things 
she had befor2 we were married—her family affairs—her watch—my own Sabbath- 
day clothes, nade but a short time ago, as a memorial of the departure of a delightful 
little girl, six years old, one out of seven—and, good God, what a situation am | come 
into, to pawn these clothes—how shameful, but I could not possibly help it, which 
now lie at Mr;. Hodgkinson’s, pawnbroker, street, S——-_— I ask you, sir—what 
can I do?—I amat the far end—a prison itself, though I might loath it—would be an 
asylum. I have been there once, and I repented coming out—because I saw I could 
not get throug.i——and if the very expence of any law being paid when it came, 
would pay the whole debt and costs—yet, sir, to prison must I go—for not five pounds 
could I raise—as I hope to be saved. 

‘‘ | cannot make money—our accounts are totally lost. Hundreds are broken here, 
and T cannot obtain 1s. in the pound—I have lost almost every account due to me— 
I cannot get in money—and not a shilling is to be got for us in any way Were I to 
die to-morrow for money—I could not obtain it I declare, as there is a just God in 
Heaven, I scarcely can raise money for my children’s school wages—and several 
letters have been refused because I could not raise money to pay for them Miss H. 
may not know the terrible situation into which I am come, but others do, and have 
thought it best to take goods at any price, and God forbid I should offer either insult 
or injury to such respectable parties—it is contrary to my design and feelings——I will 
prove to you who have taken goods there are others that I cannot furnish even in 
this manner, and Mr. of who was here by his traveller the other day, 
and to whom I owe 77/. odd, would have been glad to have taken goods, but could 
not have them—others have been really glad to have, and I will prove my words. 
a further to add, but that I am your and their most exceeding and humble 

vant, 
_ “ P.S. In further confirmation of the distress of the town, I would assign—one 
ironmonger has been this last month sol’ up—and as to business we have none at all— 
in short, here is nothing but affliction and sorrow—the failure of Throwster’s—bank- 
raptcy of manufacturers, and breaking of shopkeepers—The town itself isa wide scene 
: dreadful desolation, and here are upwards of fourteen thousand out of employ— 

rere are sales daily, and two or three in a day.” 


Une wonperrut Wert.—The sultans of Fezzan probably think that the only 
means of keeping these people in order is by keeping them poor. No vegetables are 
raised here, and we could not even produce an onion. Almost every town in Africa 
has its charm or wonder, and Tegerby is not without ore. Thereisa well just outside 
the castle gates, the water of which, we are told most gravely, ‘‘ ‘always rose when a 
kafila was coming near the town! that the inhabitants always prepared what they 
had to sell on seeing this water increase in bulk, for it never deceived them! In 
proof of this assertion they pointed out to me how much higher the water had been 
previous to our arrival than it was at the moment we were standing on the brink. 
This I could have explained by the number of camels that had drank at it; but I saw 
winietie oe ner | “" hee what every body allowed to be true: even Boo 

ed, “ is great, pow ise ! ! oh!” 
— Denham and C lapperton’s African Discone'tin “Teenie hada ater 
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TRAVELLING IN Maperra.—A man ought to have more phlegm in his constitution 
than I have, to travel with serenity in Madeira. When you intend to make an ex- 
cursion, you send a servant to the corner of the street to summon the muleteers; at 
the word, down they come scampering to your door, men and boys, horses, mules, 
and ponies. Some friends of mine were going with me to Cavalhar’s villa, and 
the moment we put our noses out of the court-yard, a regular fight began. ‘Three 
men laid hold of me by main force ; my left leg was mounted on a mule, my right 
stretched across a horse, and the bridle of a pony thrust into my hand. I swore as 
became me, but unfortunately for my influence in the world, 1 have such an ungo- 
vernable tendency to laughter upon the most solemn occasions, that ail I could do 
or say excited neither remorse or terror in these fellows. 1 succeeded at length in 
righting myself and sheered off on the horse. When we were well seated, the vara in 
hand, and all ready, ‘‘ whoo!” whistled our natives ; ‘‘ whoo!’ whistled all the 
natives in the neighbourhood ; the muleteers caught hold of the tails by their left 
hand, and began to goad the flanks of the animals with a small pike in their right ; 
“« Cara, cara, cavanche, caval,” shouted they, which fairly started us, and away we 
went at full gallop through the pebble-paved streets, the horses kicking, the hoofs 
clattering, the men singing and screaming and goading, and the old women running 
out of our way as fast as they could. I was so convulsed with laughter at the un- 
speakable absurdity of the scene, that I consider it a very great mercy that I neither 
killed myself nor any body else. ‘The roads too out of the town are entirely paved 
causeways for horses and palanquins, and to ascend them is well enough ; but really to 
ride down many parts of them is frightful. If you attempt to keep a tight hand upon 
the curb, the muleteer always pulls the rein slack with a ‘“‘ Larga, Senlor ;’”’ so that 
you must resign yourself to your fate iu patience. The certainty with which the 
mules, ponies, and horses tread these precipices is amazing ; .a fall upon the paved 
ways is veryrare. In returning indeed from ti Corral, a horse threw me like a shot 
between some sharp masses of rock ; I was much shaken, but providentially not ma- 
terially bruised. ‘The strength of the muleteers and porters is very surprising ; they will 
run thirty miles by your side with ease, helping themselves on by the friend] y horse- 
tails, and I remember two youths carrying a lady in a palanquin to Dom —— Cavalhar’s 
house, which is five or six miles right up the breast of a very steep mountain, and 
keeping ahead of our horses the whole way. The palanquin is a neat cot with curtains 
and pillows, swung from a single pole ; ove bearer is in front, the other behind, and 
the pole passes over the left shoulder of one and the right of the other, and they each 
have a staff placed at right angles under the pole, upon which they rest the unoccu- 
pied arm and preserve a steady balance.—Coleridge’s Six Mouths in the West Indies. 


A Visit 1xn Trryipap.—We arrived late at San Fernandez and had then to ride 
seven or eight miles into the interior to Mr. Mitchell’s residence im the district of 
Naparima. The commandant’s house, like most of those in the heart of the island, 
was of a different character from any that I had seen before. It was not so much an 
English planter’s mansion as the spacious shed of an Indian chief. Its appearance, 
both outside and within, was nearly that of a substantial barn, except indeed that the 
roof was thatched in a very neat manner with branches of the caratt palm, the pigeons 
perched on the cross beams, and the winds from half the points of the compass biew 
in through the open galleries. Our dinner, which was my third one on that day, was 
in excellent keeping. Mrs. M. an agreeable Scotch lady, had despatched her matador 
to the Bush, as the native forest is called, for delicacies, and he had been tolerably 
fortunate. Ah me! how we revelled on his Majesty’s wild hogs, smacked our lips 
Over an agouti, and chuckled over a tender lapp. A stately palmeto had been deca- 
Pitated to afford us a dish of cabbage, a thing by the by which the veracious Dr. 

Pinckard implies of Barbados, where such atrocities are never dreamt of. ‘True it is 
that Mrs. M. lamented with many apologies that she had not been able to give us a 
monkey or a guana, and the great drought made the best snakes shy and difficult to 
be caught. However, we roughed it on porter and Madeira, and were glad to retire to 
rest early. I slept on a sofa inthe parlour. How often did [ start up in the night at 
the rustling of the wind in the palm leaves, and see with momentary alarm the sparkl:s 
of fire which were ever and anon bursting forth from the roof! Sometimes oue whole 
side of the room was distinctly illuminated by a congregation‘ of flies; at others the 
single lamp just shot out its flame and then retired into gloom, as if the darkness had 
its pulsations of light. The dawn was ushered in by a serenade from my neighbours 
the monkeys in the wood, who set up with one consent the most inhuman yell that 
ever was heard in this world. It was something between distaut thunder, loose iron 
bars in a cart in Fleet-street, bagpipes, and drunken men laughipg.—Coleridge’s Six 
Months in the West Indies. 
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Acacenie Anaee.—A Tripolitan wedding, where from one to five hundred guests, 
all males, assemble, covered with gold lace, and look at one another from the evening 
of one day until daylight the next, is set in contrast to the chivalric ceremonies of the 
Arabs. Dancing, shooting, riding, and proceeding in eavalcade round the town three 
times, ‘“‘the scene occasionally relieved by a little interlude of the bridegrooms 
approaching the camel, which was surrounded by the negresses, who instantly com- 
menced acry and drove him away, to the great amusement of the bystanders, exclaiming 
‘ Burra ! burra!’ be off! be off ! ‘ Mazal shouia !’ a litle yet ! with discharges of mus- 
quetry and the train of horsemen &c.; she is then conveyed to the bridegroom's 
house, upon which it is necessary for her to appear greatly surprised and refuse to 
dismount ; the women scream and the men shout, and she is at length persuaded to 
enter, when after receiving a bit of sugar in her mouth from the bridegroom’s hands, 
and placing another bit in his with her own fair fingers, the ceremony is finished, and 
they are declared man and wife.— Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


Wananrers.—The Wahabees we only saw as visitors, and as a defeated people ; 
and consequently could only guess at their real dispositions, as we mightat those of @ 
caged lion. In contemplating the good qualities of these people, there is no occasion 
to be too romantic in their praise. It must not be forgotten that they are rude, 
ferocious, and bigotted. Among minor offences, their want of personal cleanliness 
deserves to be recorded. Niebuhr, who says that the Arabs are a remarkably clean 
people, must have been misled by imagining cleanliness to be a natural consequence of 
frequent ablutions. If he had examined, he would have discovered how ingeniously 
they contrive to fulfil the letter of the law and to evade the spirit. However this 
reproach in its full extent applies to the Wahabees only. At Maskat the higher 
classes are sufficiently clean. Perhaps the personal appearance of the Wahabees may 
be a matter of curiosity. They are hitle, spare, yellow-complexioned, dry-looking, 
hard-featured people ; in their dress and general appearance very much like old women 
with dirks stuck in their apron-strings. It is necessary to be careful about names. The 
inhabitants of what are called the piratical towns, are Arabs chiefly of the Joasmee 
tribe, but alsoof some others. In religion they are Wahabees, or followers of Abd ul 
Wahab, who about eighty years ago began to preach at Dereyah against the corrup- 
ions of the established.religion. They make but an inconsiderable portion of the 
Wahabees ; and merely took to piracy in consideration of their maritime habits, as 
the Christians of Liverpool did to the slave-trade. The Wahabees whom Ali Bey 
met at Mecca must have been another race. 

The appearance of the Bedouis is singular and wild, and their cast of countenance 
altogether different from any other Arabs. Some of them are very handsome; and 
the peculiarity of their features seems to be a great degree of delicacy. Their stature 
is low, and their whole figure what may be called petite. ‘They wear nothing on their 
heads Lut a narrow fillet of leather, and their black glossy hair hangs in corkscrew curls 
upon their shoulders. White, regular, and very small teeth, add to the delicate and 
womanish cast of their features. This style of countenance is singular, as being so 
remote from the usual Arab face, which is coarse and large-featured. Ali Bey’s 
description of the Wahabees he saw at Mecca, shows they were of this race. Their 
manner is affectionate and mild, and very different from the robust hardihood of the 
other Arabs. Instead of a surplice, they wear a cloth fastened round the waist and 
reaching haif way down the leg, and a sash in which they stick their cartridges. Their 
eyes are blackened, and they are steeped from head to foot in oil mixed with a dark- 
coloured powder, so that they look as if they had come out of a pot of walnut pickle. 
These are the Arabs ‘ tahta sif’ or under woel,—from their woollen tents. The others 
are ‘ Arab ul beit,’ or the men of houses.— Westminster Review, No. IX. 


fue Suirriess Svitax.—The kadi of the two neighbouring towns paid us many 
compliments, and pressed us hard to spend a few days in his towns. We could not 
take advantage of his offer, which was no doubt of a selfish nature ; for I had not 
conversed — with them before he began to beg a shirt. I told him mine could be of 
no use to him, as it was very different from those of the country. On that he asked 
08 i dollar to buy one, which 1 took care to refuse, and said to him, that I only gave 
presents of money to the poor.— Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


Orstiy’s 1y Barsanos.—The other town is called Oistin’s or Austin’s, not from 
St. A ugustin, but from a certain lewd fellow of the name who lived here and loved rum 
and a main of cocks dearly. It is a few miles to windward of Bridge Town, and of 
that magnitude that my Lord Seaforth, upon first visiting it, turned round to his aides- 


de-cainp, and stuud—‘* Gentlemen, keep close! or Ishail be out of the town befae 
you are in it, —Coleridve’s Six Months in the West Indies. 
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CompensaTion.—Hospitality was ever habitual to them. At this day the greatest 
reproach of the Arab tribe is, ‘‘ that none of their men have the heart to give, nor their 
women to deny.’’—Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


Dancrnc tn THE West Inp1Es.—Every Creole female loves dancing as she loves 
herself. From the quadrille of the lady down to the John-John of the negro, to dance 
isto be happy. The intense delight they take in it is the natural consequence of that 
suppression of animal vivacity which the climate and habits of the West Indies never 
fail to produce. The day is passed within doors in languor and silence ; there are no 
public amusements or public occupations to engage their attention, and their domestic 
caresare few. A ball is therefore to them more than a ball; itis an awakener from 
insensibility, a summoner to society, a liberator of locked up affections, an inspirer of 
motion and thought. Accordingly there is more artlessness, more passion than is usual 
with us in England ; the soft dark eyes of a Creole girl seem to speak such devotion 
and earnestness of spirit that you cannot choose but make your partner your sweet- 
heart of an hour; there is an attachment between you which is delightful, and you 
cannot resign it without regret. She is pale, it is true, but there is a beauty, as South 
said, in this very paleness, and her full yet delicate shape is at once the shrine and 


censer of Love, whence breathe 
‘« the melting thought, 


The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile.” 


Their dancing is an andante movement, but they never tire. Upborne with indefa- 
tigable toes, they will hold you seven or eight hours right on end, and think the 
minutes all too short. At four in the morning my last partner went; she had started 
at half-past seven; she could no longer resist the cavernous yawns of her papa and 
mamina, but it was reluctantly that she went ; 


‘“< necdum satiata recessit.”’ 


I like a ball in the West Indies better than in England. True it is that you 
perspire, but then you have not to undergo the triumph of superior frigidity in your 
partner ; she perspires in precise analogy with yourself, lifts and relifts the cambric 
toties quoties, as the Papists say, whiles ever doth the orient humor burst forth at 
intervals upon her ivory cheek, and gravitate in emulous contrafluence with your own. 
Windows, doors, and jalousies are all thrown open to the breezes of night ; flowers 
and evergreens give life and verdancy to the walls, and the golden moon or diamond 
stars gleam through the many openings with that rich and sleepy splendor which good 
men will see hereafter in Paradise. It is my advice not to drink much; restrain 
yourself till twelve o’clock or so, and then eat some cold meat and absorb a pint of 
porter cup, which is perfectly innoxious to the system, and more restorative to the 
animal spirits than punch, wine, or sangaree. Above all do not be persuaded to 
swallow any washy tea ; it gives neither strength or vivacity, but rather impairs both, 
and makes you excessively uncomfortable. It:is important to remark that your shirt 
collars should be loose round the neck, and the gills low ; a mere white stock of thick 
holland well starched w'th arrow-root is the best cravate ; otherwise with the ordinary 
apparatus your cloth in an hour becomes a rope, and the entire focale sinks into a state 
of utter dissolution. 

La philosophie est quelque chose, mais la Danse!—said the French lady. Dear 
maids of the Antilles, windward and leeward, it is even so with you! Sweet are ye at 
your breakfast of yams and plantains, sweet at your dinner of squash and guinea fowls, 

weet when ye perpetrate political economy, and urge humanity towards the slaves, 
but sweeter than your father's sugars are ye, dear heirs of the Caribbs, when ye come 
brilliant and happy to shine, like Houris, in the dance.—Coleridge’s Six Months in the 


West Indies. 


Trusoo Syurr-rakers.—The sultan had neither much majesty nor cleanliness of 
appearance: he came to Boo Khaloom’s tent, accompanied by six or seven Tibboos, 
some of them really hideous. They take a quantity of snuff both in their mouths 
and noses: their teeth were of a deep yellow: the nose resembles nothing so much 
as around lump of fiesh stuck on the face; and the nostrils are so large that their 
fingers go up as far as they will reach, in order to ensure the snuff an admission into 
the head. My watch, compass, and musical snuff-box created but little astonishment : 
they looked at their own faces in the bright covers, and were most stupidly inattentive 
to what would have excited the wonder of almost any imagimation, howevcr savage. 


—Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 
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A pny Fe_tow in rue Desenr.—One of the skeletons we passed to-day had a 
very fresh appearance ; the beard was still hanging to the skin of the face, and the 
features were still discernable. A merchant, travelling with the Kafilar suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘‘ That was my slave! I left him behind four months ago, near this 
spot.” ‘* Make haste, take him to the fsug,” (market) said an Arab wag, “‘ for fear 
any body else should claim him.’” We had no water, and a most fatiguing day.— Den- 
ham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


Arrican Free Apprentices.—I went to see the African Free Apprentices, who 
were all drawn up in line in the yard of the Custom house. They amount to upwards 
of two hundred, and consist of natives of the various coasts of Africa, who have been 
captured by our cruisers on board unlawful bottoms and landed at St. John’s. It has 
been the intention of government to bind out these persons as apprentices for seven 
years under the ordinary incidents of that species of service, and to declare them abso- 
jutely free at the expiration of the term. ‘This plan does not at present succeed. As 
there is no law to compel the planter to accept the labour of these apprentices, he 
naturally consults his own interest alene im hiring them. Unfortunately these 
wretched creatures are for the most part so barbarous that it has been found almost 
impossible to induce them to engage in any regular work, and so profligate that they 
universally import disorder and vice into every plantation where they maybe. About 
thirty only were of such a character that they could be safely employed. The rest 
remain in idleness or in very useless occupations, and are maintained entirely at the 
expense of government. This is becoming a very serious burthen, and still increases 
from quarter to quarter without the accomplishment, or a hope of the accomplishment, 
of any permanent good. It is in vain to represent to them the superior advantages of 
independence and the possession of enjoyments which are only to be obtained by 
industry ; it is equally in vain to tell them of the fertility of Trinidad, where they may 
have land given to them on condition of cultivating it, and where their labour would be 
highly valuable ;—nothing moves them, nothing seems to make them think fora 
moment of family or fortune, besides that there is always at bottom a suspicion lurking 
in their minds that you are goivg to entrap them in some snare of which they are 
ignorant, and from which they shall not afterwards be able to escape. One short 
Guinea man, an uncommon rogue, with lines and slashes tatooed on his forehead, 
cheeks, and chin, in token, as he told me, of hisbeing ‘“ a jantleman at home,” replied 
toa very energetic discourse of mine in the following words :—‘‘ Massa,me tank you 
for your tongue, but me like stay here ; me like Antigger very well; de king he do give 
me two bitt a day, and me no for go to Trinidad, no not at all.”” ‘* Who is your king ?”’ 
lasked. ‘ Ki!l’’ retorted my Guinea bird, ‘‘my king! De same as you, Sare, king 
George !"’—and grinned like one of the last-scene devils in“Don Giovanni in the spirit 
of his conquest.*—Coleridge’s Six Months in the West Indies. 


Anas Surcery.—An unfortunate merchant of Tripoli, Mohammed N’cliff, who 
had suffered much on the road from an enlarged spleen, was here advised to undergo 
the operation of burning with a red hot iron, the sovereign Arab remedy for every 
disorder: he consented ; and previous to our move this morning, he was laid down 
on his back, and while five or six Arabs held him on the sand, the rude operators 
burnt him on the left side, under the ribs, in three places, nearly the size of a sixpence 
each. ‘Lhe iron was again placed in the fire, and while heating, the thumbs of about 
a dozen Arabs were thrust in different parts of the poor man’s side, to know if the 
pressure pained him, until his flesh was so bruised that he declared all gave him pain : 
four more marks with the iron were now made near the former ones, upon which he 
ee rae on ar eae ~ three larger ones made within two inches of the back 
pone. ne would have thoug ve ? : 
wae kia tes te nae - operation was now at an end; but on old Arab, 

g or some time, declared a hot iron and a large burn 
absolutely necessary just above the collar-bone, on the same side. The poor man sub- 
mitted with wonderful patience to all this mangling, and after Pond. a draught of 
water, moved on with the camels.— Denham and Clapperton’s African Diunsewtas” 











* These Africans are very much disliked hy the Creole slaves. It is common to 
hear two of them quarrel bitterly with each other, when all the curses of England ana 
Africa are mutually bought and sold; but your right Creole geverall reserves his 
heaviest shot for the end. After pausing a moment and retiring a few nan he saith— 

a cannon-ball ; “who are you, you omen 
at Congo or Guinea foameth at the mouth, Creole evades 


+ You ! you his with the emphasis of 
Willyforce nigger ?’’ Where 
rejoicing in the last blow. 
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A Necro GenerRAt 1n CLorHes.—Costume.—I found the great failing of my. friend, 
Boo Khaloom, was pomp and show, and feeling that he was on this occasion the 
Bashaw’s representative, he was evidently unwilling that any Sultan of Fezzan should 
ex¢eed him in magnificence. On entering Sochena, his six principal followers, hand- 
somely attired in turbans and fine barracans, and mounted on his best horses, kept near 
his person, whilst the othersat a little distance formed the flanks. I rode on his right 
hand, dressed in my British uniform, with loose ‘Turkish trowsers, a red turban, red 
boots, with a white bornouse over all, as a shade from the sun ; and this, though not 
strictly according to order, was by no means an unbecoming dress. Boo Khaloom was 
mounted on a beautiful white Tunisian horse, a present from the Bashaw, the peak 
and rear of the saddle covered with gold, and his housings were of scarlet cloth, with 
a border of gold six inches broad. His dress consisted of red boots richly embroidered 
with gold, yellow silk trowsers, a crimson velvet caftan with gold buttons, a silk benise 
of sky blue, and a silk sidria underneath : a transparent white silk barracan was thrown 
lightly over this, and on his shoulders hung a scarlet bornouse with wide gold lace, a 
present also from the Bashaw, which had cost at least four hundred dollars ; a cashmere 
shawl turban crowned the whole. In this splendid array we moved on, until, as we 
approached the gates of the town, the dancing and singing men and women met us ; 
and amidst them, the shouts and firing of the men, who skirmished before us, and the 
* loo ! loo!” of the women, we entered Sochina.—Denham and Clapperton’s African 
Discoveries. 


Tue Inisn Titue Procror.—Having failed in every speculation of early life, and 
become old without credit to himself; having been twice in jail, once for debt, and 
once for sheep-stealing, Peery Clancy, at fifty years of age, blazed forth a tithe- proctor. 
He was a waddling, lively old fellow, with a curious struggle of expression in his hard 
features, and a queer jumble in his manners. The stern bully was on his pursed brow, 
and in his clenched teeth ; but when you looked fixedly at him, there appeared, in his 
rambling eye, a shuffling consciousness that he had not earned your good opinion, as 
well as in the general wincing and uneasiness of his person, particularly in the 
awkward rising and falling, and see-sawing of his arm, as he spoke to you, something 
like the fidgets of a shame-faced child, that often dreaded and deserved a whipping. 
A certain air of purse-pride ran, meantime, through all this: and, once in his pre- 
sence, you would disagreeably feel he was a man who, however aware he might be of 
the contempt of the world, possessed, in spite of obloquy, or even of the threat and 
danger to which he stood exposed, resolution of character to act his part without 
fhinching. 

His clothes, of good texture, were made half after the country fashion,. half after 
the town ; he wore his hat hangingly, with the fur brushed the wrong way, to con- 
vince, at a look, that it was superior to the common felt vulgarly worn ; and his many- 
coloured silk handkerchief, his coat of good broad-cloth, composed of as much material 
as would make two of your modern cut, and his kerseymere small clothes and leggings, 
really gave him a look of wealth and superiority. 

His speech was made up of rude assertion and frightful oaths; and when among 
those who should bow to his predominance, and tolerate his insolence, full of obscene 
jests and fat humour, little becoming his grey hairs. Before the last change of pro- 
fession, Peery had been as bare as Job in his worst day; now, however, his coflers 
were strong, and he could command a round thousand. 

A round thousand, earned, principally, by squeezing from the very, very poorest 
their last acid shilling: they were his best rig his fat of the land, his milk and 
honey. Such as could at once afford to pay his exorbitant demands, did so, no matter 
how unwillingly, and got rid of him ; but the wretched being, who, from the rising sun 
till many hours after his setting, was bent beneath the first malediction of heaven, yet 
gained thereby but a scanty supply of the meanest food, rags for his covering, and 
despair for an inmate (among many others) of the hovel, that did not keep off the 
iuclemency of the weather—this was the prey Peery contrived to gripe ; and the gripe 
never relaxed till he had crushed his victim. 

He called for his tithe. Perhaps the time was not auspicious to dispose of the little 
Crop, or perhaps it was not matured ; any cause, no matter what, Dermid could not 
pay him; and Peery, as an indulgence, suggested a note-of-hand. If Dermid could 
write his name, the bill was executed in form; if not, after many bungling attempts 
to feel or hold the pen in his horny fingers, he set his mark to it. Time wore on; the 
bill became due ; but the amount was still not in the way, and Peery vouchsafed some 
of his rude jests to the daughter or wife, which, though they made them biush, were 
taken asa mark of goodwill by Dermid, who, forcing himself to laugh, handed a 
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douceur, and the note of-hand was renewed. Meantime the crop had been unpro- 
fitable, or the landlord had seized it for his rent ; and from the unexpected smallness 
of the receipts, or the law costs attending the seizure, to say nothing of various other 
casualties, there is no provision to meet the assiduous Peery, who again makes his 
appearance. Dermid sells some of his potatoes ; and by stinting himself and his 
family of even this miserable and only food, he gives another douceur. When pay- 
ment is a third time demanded, he is worse off than ever; Peery sees the state of 
affairs; he begins to scowl; and thunders out, by J and by the Holy G 
that—he—must—be—paid ; and abruptly departs to put his threat into execution. 

The demand may not exceed—how much will the affluent or easy reader think ?— 
one pound. Peery issues what is called a citation to the ecclesiastical couris; this 
increases the sum more than double; there is a decree, and this again is fol- 
lowed by acivil process. The law generally allows one shilling and one penny (Irish ) 
for the trouble of filling the blanks in the process; and Peery as generally takes the 
trouble on himself, that is, fills them himself, and pockets, to use his own language, the 
thirteen. The same sum is also allowed for the service upon the party ; Peery employs 
a needy understrapper to serve, at twenty pence per day, and “two throws” of whiskey, 
one hundred ; and here, again ‘‘fobs’’ the difference. Thus Dermid incurs still more 
debts, and Peery makes still more money. The understrapper, promising the whole 
weight of his vast friendship on the occasion, than which nothing is farther from his 
power or will, contrives to pick up a shilling, too, at the very moment he serves the 
process. 

The sessions come on. Dermid vainly prays for indulgence. By some desperate 
shift he contrives to scrape together the sum first demanded ; but learns, in affnight and 
consternation, that it is now trebled. He cries out that he is ruined; wrings his 
wretched hands; perhaps the broken-spirited and contemptible man weeps; and 
perhaps is, at that very moment, reminded by Peery, ‘that sure his well-lookin’ wife 
or daughter might asily get him the money.” Full to the chin with rage he cannot 
vent, Dermid returns home. His case comes on before the ‘‘county barrister ;’’ and, 
as the mild and sapient lawgivers of the session-court term it, he is decreed ; his only 
horse or cow is carried off; Peery brings the animal to public street-auction, and, at 
one fourth of the value, knocks it down to—himself; and then sells it at a good profit ; 
charges his reverend employer with the expenses for the recovery of Dermid’s tithe ; 
against this charge sets the auction-price of the horse ; and it sometimes happens that 
the clergyman is a loser by the transaction. 

Need it be observed, that through the whole course of this affair, Peery, and Peery 
alone, had the advantage. He got the two douceurs from Dermid; he filled the 
process ; he got it served at a profit of eight hundred per cent ; he gained two pounds, 
at least, on the cow or horse; and, at last, bamboozled and robbed his reverend 
employer, and sat down in the evening, over a bumper of whiskey-punch, to drink (his 
poor mother calling him a Roman catholic) long life to the minister's tithes, and may 
they never fail him! 

This is no fancy-sketch. The man and the statements are carefully copied from the 
life and the facts ; and if it be doubted that, exactly at the time of this narration, such 
a man as Peery did not figure, we can only engage to produce, at a fair warning, as 
many living fac-similes as may be specified ; observing, that an original for our picture, 
at the present hour, ought to entitle us to lay claim to an original for it half a century 
earlier ; for society may have improved, the arts and sciences may have advanced, the 
Bastille may have been torn down in one country, and the Inquisition abolished in 
another ; but the Irish tithe-proctor of this day, and the Irish tithe-proctor of fifty 
years ago, are individuals of one and the same species.—Tales by the O’ Hara Family. 








A Sutray’s Tortet.—Arrived at Dirkee. A good deal of powder was here expen- 
ded in honour of the Sultan, who again met us on our approach ; his new scarlet 
b yrnouse was thrown over a filthy checked shirt ; and his turban and cap, though once 
white, were rapidly approaching to the colour of the head they covered ; when, how- 
ever, the next morning his majesty condescended to ask me for a small piece of soap, 
these little negligences in his outward appearance were more easily accounted for.— 
Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


QuoraTion.—We are sure that all persons who are in the habit of hearing public 
speaking, must have observed, that the orators who are the fondest of quoting Latin are by 
no means the most scrupulous about marring their native tongue. We could mention 
several members of Parliament who never fail to usher in their scraps of Horace and 
Juvenal with half-a-dozeu false concords.—Edinburgh Review, No. 86. 
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Arrican Liperatity.—On my expressing my thanks to the delatoo (host) for 
certain unlooked-for attentions, at the hands of his females, he replied, ‘ It grieved us 
to see so great a man as yourself, so far from home, a stranger, and without women : 
when in your own country, grey hairs to you! you have at least a hundred | dare say !”’ 
—Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 


Fisnery 1N THE West Inptes.—We set sail from the quay in two schooners, with 
about thirty negroes. These last are, like the buntsmen, a regular class amongst the 
slaves, called the fishermen, and attend almost exclusively to piscatorial pursuits. 
They supply a certain quantity of the provisions destined for the consumption of the 
island. Away we went before the wind in fine style, and raced our companions for 
two miles, when the wind getting round more a-head, and they not bracing up their 
yards sharp enough, we shot by them so far that they never fetched us again. We 
had guns on board to shoot the flamingos which usually harbour on a sandy shoal at 
the mouth of the flash, but we saw none, and it was said to be too early in the year 
for them. j 

This flash, which connects the Lagoon with the bay, winds in a clear river-stream 
through a low forest of mangroves. No natural object pleases me more than green 
trees growing out, or on the margin, of the sea or the lake, and in no part of the 
world is this more beautifully seen than in the West Indies. What European has 
not been penetrated with wonder and delight on first entering Carlisle Bay, and 
gazing on the long avenues of cocoa-nut trees which fringe the border of the sky-blue 
waters! How has he looked with a traveller’s curiosity at their bare and ring-striped 
stems, their hanging clusters of blessed fruit, and the strange tufts of branch-like 
leaves which fall irregularly over them! And then the dark, and stately, and awful 
manchineel, the beautiful and noxious—which, by a mystery of kindness, grows on 
the brink of the salt wave that the best and cheapest remedy for its corrosive juice 
may ever be at hand,*—the white-wood, another lenitive, and the bushy sea-side 
grape with its broad leaves and bunches of pleasant berries, forming a verdant matting 
or table,—these, or some, or one of these, meet the delighte! eye of the mariner, as 
he approaches the lowlands of almost ail the intertropical islands. 

After the negroes had carried us ashore on their shoulders, they anchored the 
schooners, and all leaped stark naked into the water and let down the net. It was a 
scene of the Sandwich islands. The two rough fishing-vessels, the desert strand, the 
wild birds, and noisy black men rolling and tumbling about in the sea made mg almost 
doubt my locality. When the net became coutracted, and the extremities of it almost 
dragged on shore, the negroes outside laughing, and splashing, and bullying the pri- 
soners, the fishes with one consent became desperate, and made a grand sortie by 
leaping with prodigious force and agility five or six feet out of the water, and fairly 
clearing the heads of the fishermen. About a hundred escaped in this manner; we 
secured more than that number of all sorts, but chiefly baracoutas, ‘There were gold 
and silver fish, snappers, Spanish mackarel, kingfish, two adolescent sharks, who 
would have amputated a baby’s arm as soon as looked at it, and three or four bloody, 
glutinous, cylindrical beasts without head, fins, or tail, for which I know not the 
Latin appellation, and the trivial name is so peculiar that I cannot find in my heart 
to write it. I urged another haul of the net, when we caught about a hundred and 
twenty more fine fellows about a foot and a half in length on an average. ‘Lhe 
domestics soon set up some bricks, lighted a fire, and broiled us a fresh baracouta, 
which, with our spices and other additaments was really excellent. A tumbler of 
beer and two glasses of wine made me feel comfortable again, for there was no shade, 
and the sun had almost sucked all the liquid out of my system. When we had em- 
barked our prey we weighed anchor, and bore away down the flash amongst the green 
trees, and got back to the quay by six in the evening.—Coleridge’s Sia Months in the 
West Indies. 





* The common stories about the fatal shade of this tree are as fabulous as the 
changing colours of the dying dolphin. The shade is as harmless as any other shade. 
‘The fact is, the juice of the manchineel is highly corrosive and easily extracted ;_ so 
that rain-water or a heavy dew will contract upon the leaves or branches so much of 
the poison as would certainly blister any flesh it fell upon. The manchineel is very 
fine timber, and the negroes usually smear themselves over with grease when they are 
about to fell it. It is also a common trick with them to blister their backs with 
the juice, in order to excite the compassion of those who mistake it for the eflects of 
beating. 
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Virrvovs Inp1oxation.—Notwithstanding the business of war appeared so fully 
to occupy the Sheikh’s thoughts, yet his anxiety for a reformation, as despotic as it 
was impracticable, amongst the frail of his womankind, was still! uppermost in his 
mind; an instance of which occurred when two of these unfortunates fell into his 
hands, whose sinnings were placed beyond all doubt by the activity of the spies 
he employed to watch over this department ; and although his decisions on ordinary 
occasions were ever on the side of mercy, these poor girls were sentenced to be hanged 
by the neck until they were dead. The agitation and the sorrow which the threatened 
execution of these two girls, who were both of them under sentence, excited in the 
minds of the people, were most creditable to their feelings ; and although, on other 
occasions, their submission to the decrees of their chief was abject in the extreme, yet 
on this (to say the least of it) rigorous sentence being made public, loud murmurs 
were uttered by the men, and railings by the women. The lover of one of the girls 
swore that he would stab any man who attempted to place the rope. He had offered 
to read the fatah* with her, which offer had been refused. The general feeling was 
pity, and the severity of the punishment caused the sin to be almost forgotten, which 
would not have been the case had the penalty been of a more lenient nature: indeed, 
it was natural that pity should be felt—notwithstanding all one’s morality, it was 
impossible to feel otherwise. The day after (for punishments are summary in eastern 
countries) was fixed for the expiation of their crime ; but a fighi, nearly equal to the 
Sheikh in skill, took upon himself to remonstrate, and declared such punishments were 
themselves harem, (sins) for in ro part of the Koran could an authority be found for 
such a sentence. To disgrace or set a mark on the culprits was the law of the Dro- 
phets not death ; and that, should these poor offenders suffer, God would avenge their 
death on the country, and sickness, with bad crops, would come upon them. The 
Sheikh for a long time continued inexorable, and observed that riches, plenty, and 
prosperity, without virtue, were not worth possessing. The punishment of the two 
girls, however, was eventually commuted to that of head-shaving, a heavy disgrace, 
and which was performed in the public street—Denham and Clapperton’s African 
Discoveries. 


Courtty Cuat.—Miram (princess in the Bornou language) now the divorced 
wife of the Sheikh El Kanency, was resid. ng at Angala, and I requested permission to 
visit her. Her father had built for her a very fine house, in which she constantly re- 
sided ; her establishment exceeded sixty persons. She was a very handsome beautifully- 
formed egress, of about thirty-five, and had imbibed much of that softness of manner 
which is so extremely prepossessing in the Sheikh. Seated on an earthen throne, 
covered with a Turkey carpet, and surrounded by twenty of her favourite slaves, all 
dressed alike in fine white shirts, which reached to their feet, their necks, ears, and 
noses thickly ornamented with coral—she held her audience with very considerable 
grace, while four eunuchs guarded the entrance ; and a negro dwarf, who measured 
three feet all butan inch, the keeper of the keys, sat before her with the insignia of 
office on his shoulder, and richly dressed in Soudau robes. This little person afforded us 
a subject of conversation, and much laughter. Miram inquired whether we had such 
little fellows in my country, and when I answered in the affirmative, she said, ‘‘ Ah 
gieb! what are they good for? do they ever have children?’ I answered yes, that we 
had instances of their being fathers of tall and propermen. ‘‘ Oh! wonderful!” she 
replied, “ I thought so ; they must be better than this dog of mine; for I have given 
him eight of my handsomest and youngest slaves, but it is allto no purpose. I would 
give a hundred bullocks and twenty slaves to the woman who would bear this wretch 
a child.” The wretch, and an ugly wretch he was, shook his huge head, grinned and 
slobbered copiously from his extensive mouth, at this flattering proof of his mistress’s 
partiality.—Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries, 


Kussery Counresy.—Kussery is a strong-walled town, governed by an independe nt 
sultan, named Zarmawha, who has twice been in rebellion against the sheikh. Beilal 
was obliged to take off his red cap and turban, and enter the presence with his head 
and feet bare—a ceremony which had previously been dispensed with on our journey. 
The sultan merely peeped at us through a lattice-work of bamboo, but inquired par- 
ticularly why I turned my face towards him, as I sat. 1, of course, replied, that turning 
my back would be, in my country, a gross affront ; at which he laughed heartily.— 


Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 





* Marry her. 
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Women or Socxva.—The women are certainly very pretty, and are said to be 
remarkable for their love of intrigue. ‘This may be true or not; but we had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining from our own knowledge.—Of their affability and good humour 
however, we had many proofs, and while only two of us were walking through the 
town one morning, with a little army of ragged boys following us, two of rather the 
better order quickly dispersed them, and invited us to enter a house, saying that a 
marazene (a beautiful woman) wished to see us. We put ourselves under their 
guidance, and entering a better sort of dwelling-house, were quickly surrounded by 
at least half-a-dozen ladies, most of them aged ; but who asked us a thousand questions, 
and when satisfied we were not dangerous, called several younger ones, who appeared 
but waiting for permission to appear. Our dresses and ourselves were then minutely 
examined. The yellow buttons on our waistcoats, and our watches, created the greatest 
astonishment, and a pair of loose white trowsers that I wore, into the pockets of which 
I accidentally put my hands, raised their curiosity to a wonderful degree ; my hands 
were pulled out, and those of three or four of the ladies thrust in, in their stead; these 
were replaced by others, all demanding their use so loudly and violently that I had 
considerable difficulty in extricating myself, and was glad to make my escape.— 
Denham and Clapperton’s African Discoveries. 








PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
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Amt. Per Amt. | Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
Ashton ....... ens doce coueeo cee 180 BO, wntiicoied eenondomse OL a 58 
Birmingham ........6-eseeeeees 17 10) 295 AMARC! . oc ccccccccccsecces Lee IG 8 15 
COveMtry 2.0. ccccccccocccccecs 100 =| 1100 Ditto Marine ........... --- 100) 5 3 15 
Ellesmere and Chester..........|133 110 DG catceseeceitcedbeass: Ge 7 
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Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 Royal Exchange ...........- 100 250 
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Warwick and Birmingham......}100 265 
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DOCKS 
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Real Del Monte ........... 400/400 300 
East London ...........+-20+2-.4100 104 United Mexican........+... 40} 20 15 
Grand Junction .........seeeee. 50 75 
in cet anknthak seneaneanaee 35 
South London ....... bcdosaneat 100 93 
West Middlesex ...........+....| 65 66 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian Agricultural Comp.100| 6 14 
GAS COMPANIES. Canada Agricultural Ditto.. 100) 10 16 
Columbian Ditto.........+.. 100} 5 l 
City of London ............ 100} 90 15 5 || Riodela PlataDitto ........ 100) 5 ] 
EE. cnc cesses cheers 100} 50 85 British Iron Ditto........ -- 100) 30 12 
ST cnenent cceee 100; 8 1 General Steam Navigation .. 100} 10 410 
Imperial......... yooveese . 50) 44 37 Irish Provincial Bank ...... 100} 15 9 
United General ............ 50] 18 12 Van Diemen’s Land Ditto .. 100} 2 10 210 
Westminster .......-....0.. 50) 50 57 West India Company. ...... 100) 5 210 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, (the Dramatist,) Written by Himself, 
2 vols, SVO. 

The Lives of Sir Dudley North, and of Dr. John North. By the Hon. Roger North, 
2 vols. 8vo. . 

Gaston de Blondeville ; a Romance ; with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne Radcliffe, 
Author of The Romance of the Forest; with a Memoir of the Author, and Extracts 
from her Diary. Published from the Originals in the possession of William Radcliffe, 
Esq. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

De Vavasour; a Romance. 3 vols. post. 8vo. 

The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright. Edited by his Niece, 8. D. 
Cartwright. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions on Books, Men, and Things. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Biographical Sketches of recently living British Characters, commencing with the 
Accession of George 1V. By William Miller. 4to. 

Rejected Articles. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

A Second Volume of Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth. 8vo. 

The Rev. Russell Scott, Author of an Analytical Investigation of the Scriptural 
Claims of the Devil, has nearly ready for publication, A Discourse on the Scriptural 
}lumanity of Christ, and iis Corruption. 

The Missionary’s Memorial, or Verses on the Death of John Lawson, late Mis- 
sionary at Calcutta. By Bernard Barton. Foolscap 8vo. 

Flowers gathered in Exile. By the late Rev. John Lawson, Missienary at Calcutta. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study ofthe Holy Scriptures, designed for the Use of 
mere English Readers. By William Carpenter, Editor of the Critica Biblica, &c. 8vo. 

Dr. Paris's New Work on Diet, with a view to refute several prevailing Opinions, 
and to establish, on practical grounds, a System of Rules for the Prevention and Cure 
of the various Diseases incident to a Disordered State of the Digestive Functions, will 
be published in May. 

Dr. Barry, of Paris, has nearly ready for publication, Experimental Researches on 
the Influence of Atmospheric Pressure upon the Venous Circulation, Absorption, and 
the Prevention and Cure of Hydrophobia, and the Symptoms arising from every species 
of Poisoned Wounds. 

Mr. Curtis has in the press a Fourth Edition of his Treatise on the Physiology and 
Diseases of the Ear, in which be has shown what may be done in Acoustic Surgery, 
particularly in Dtitis Dtorrhoea, and in cases of Deaf and Dumb. 

Mr. Frere has nearly ready for publication, a corrected Edition of A Combined 
View of the Prophecies. 

Mr. Ebers announces his intention of producing a splendid Annual Miscellany, 
to be entitled The Aurora. 

A Work of Art is nearly ready for publication, entitled Ports of England. No. I. 
will contain two Plates, Whitby and Scarborough; engraved in Mezzotinto, by 
Lupton, from Drawings by Turner. 

The New Annual Register for 1825. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. John Owen, by the Rev. Wm. Wilson, 2 vols. 
18mo. with a Memoir, &c. 
wae Smith is preparing a Natural and Topographical History of Dorking and its 

icinity. 

Under the title of Thoughts of an Honest Mind, and Sentiments of a Virtuous Heart, 
a posthumous work, ascribed to Rousseau, has lately appeared in Paris. 

\n Essay, said to be written by Buonaparte at the age of twenty, is announced by 
General Gourgaud for early publication. The title is, On the Truths which it is neces- 
sary to teach Men for their Happiness. 

The Miscellanist of Literature for 1826, consisting of unique Selections from the 
most important Books of the past Year, in Autobiography, History, Memoirs, Poetry, 
and Voyages and Travels, is announced, in 8vo. 

Some Recollections of the Life of Lindley Murray, written by Himself; with a 
Memoir of the latter Years of his Life. 

A Dictionary of Anatomy and Physiology. By H. W. Dewhurst, surgeon. 
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Synoptical Tables of the Materia Medica. By H.W. Dewhurst, Surgeon. Small 
8vo. 

A Letter to Mr. Thomas Brown. Surgeon, Musselburgh, containing Remarks on his 
Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, concerning the present State 
of Vaccination, is preparing by Henry Edmondston, AM., surgeon, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 








LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Biography. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her Persecutions, Sufferings, and Trials. 7s. 6d. 
Life of Erasmus. By C. Butler. 7s. 6d. 
Life of Paul Jones, from Original Documents. 
Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History. 


James’s Naval History of the Late War, to the Accession of his present Majesty in 
1820; including the combined Naval and Military Operations in France, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Egypt, America, the East and West Indies, &c. 

Christian Memorials of the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. Alfred Bishop. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Second Volume of Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth. 

History of the Mahrattas. By James Grant Duff, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Annals of the House of Hanover. By Sir Andrew Halliday. Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 
2l. 2s. 

History of the Revolution in Ireland in 1688-9. By J. O. Driscol, Esq. 


Miscellaneous. 


Remarks on the Cultivation of the Silk Worm. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Experimental Researches on the Light and Luminous Matter of the Glow-Worm, 
the Luminosity of the Sea, the Phenomena of the Chameleon, the Ascent of the 
Spider into the Atmosphere, and the Torpidity of the Tortoise, &c. Duodecimo, 
6s. boards. 

Experiments illustrative of Chemical Science, systematically arranged. Duodecimo, 
5s. boards. 

The whole Works of Bishop Reynolds, now first collected. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/1. With 
a Portrait, &c. 

Number VIII., with Six Plates, of the Zoological Journal, concluding Volume the 
Second. Containing papers in every department of Zoology. 

Number II. of Supplementary Plates to the Zoological Journal. 

Recollections of a Pedestrian. By the Author of The Journal of an Exile. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 27s. 

Sheridaniana: Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; his Table Talk 
and Bon Mots. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Nevels, Tales, &c. 


The Story of Isabel. By the Author of The Favourite of Nature, &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. 24s. boards. 

The Rebel; a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Tales from the German of Hoffman, Schiller, Richter, Langbein, La Fontaine, and 
Korner. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Vivian Grey. 2 vols, 18s. 

Woodstock. By the Author of Waverly. 


Poetry. 
Dartmoor. By N.T. Carrington. Large 8vo., with plates. 21s. 
Anne Boleyn ; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Millman. 8s. 6d. 
Traduction de I’Ode de Lord Byron, sur la Bataille de Waterloo. Par Aristide 


Guilbert. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Sotheby's Translation of Weiland’s Oberon. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12s. 
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Ouduey. ; . 
-avels and Adventures on the Shore of the Caspian Sea. 


lravels in Norway, Swedeu, and Denmark, &c. 


i vol. 8vo. 





PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Travels. 


jto. 4/. 14s. 6d. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS 


(From March 23, to April 24, 1826.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent..... 


3 per Cent. Camsels cc ccocc ceeded 
3 per Cent. Reduced .......+. . 
34 per Cent. Reduced .........- ee 


New 4 per Cents. eeeeeeeeev eee es 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. 


India Bonds, 4 perCent. ....... 


HIGHEST. 


eeeeee 204 eeeeree 


ae 
POG caine 
WE bcos 
OF i civ’ 
e woven 


e*eeeee 229% ..ccce 


7s. pm. e*eee 


Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 12s. pm. .... 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...... 
Brazil ditto, ditto ...... ceecccee 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 
Chilian ditto, ditto .w..cccccccees 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ,....eeseee 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cem. ....... 
French Rentes, 5 per Cem. ...... 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents. ......... 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ........ 
Mexican ditto ...cccccccccecccces 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. ........ 
Peruvian ditto, 6 perCent. ...... 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent...... 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto .... 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto 
Russian ditto, ditto .........06. 
Spanish ditto, ditto ... 
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[ May, 


Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in the Years 
» 1923, and 1824. By Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and the late Doctor 


By James Fraser, Esq. 
By William Rae Wilson, Esq. 


LOWEST. LATEST. 
199} wseeee 2015 
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20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 





